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THE POWER OF PARDON POSSESSED BY THE ‘PRINCEPS.’ 


Tue question as to the exercise of the 
power of pardon in the Roman Principate 
cannot be said to be one which has suffered 
from over-treatment. Mommsen in his first 
edition of the Staatsrecht (ii. p. 848, note 2) 
lamented that ‘the whole subject of the 
rescission of sentences and of the power of 
pardon earnestly demanded a comprehensive 
revision. The complaint was listened to by 
Johannes Merkel, who in 1881 produced his 
treatise Uber die Begnadigungscompetenz im 
Rémischen Strafprocesse, a marvel of learn- 
ing and clearness, and so complete that any 
attempt to revive the question must be 
largely a criticism of his work. Still the 
question deserves to be revived, for on at 
least one all-important point, the power of 
pardon possessed by the Senate, Mommsen 
and Merkel differ fundamentally from one 
another. Hence any attempt to weigh again 
the delicate balance of probabilities, which 
is the result not only of discrepant state- 
ments of historians but of conflicting utter- 
ances of jurists, is justifiable, in spite of the 
fact that little or no evidence can be added 
to the material already collected. The so- 
lution of questions such as this may be 
assisted by analogies gathered from other 
fields of inquiry as well as by the addition 
of positive evidence, however poor a substi- 
tute the former may be for the latter. 

Pardon may be treated under two aspects, 
as a question of judicial administration and 
as a question of constitutional law. From 
both points of view its historical development 
is important, although from the latter it is 
more obviously so. But, from one point of 
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view at least, its importance as an element 
in constitutional law has been perhaps ex- 
aggerated. We often find a tendency to 
treat the growth of a power of pardon as 
though it were equivalent to the growth of a 
theory of sovereignty. This is not necessarily 
the case. Pardon may be an administrative or 
it may be a purely judicial act. It may be the 
right of an extra-judicial branch of the 
executive, such as the President of a Re- 
public, or it may be the right of a High 
Court to rescind sentences ; but this execu- 
tive authority or this court may have none 
of the other attributes of sovereignty. It 
can be shown that at Rome the Emperor's 
power of pardon grew with his control of 
legislation ; but, had the latter power not 
accompanied the former, few would have 
dreamed of seeing in the mere executive 
exercise of pardon a sign of sovereign 
authority. 

This brings us to another—a narrower 
but still more instructive point of view— 
from which the power of pardon may be 
treated either as mainly a constitutional or as 
mainly a judicial question. Pardon may be 
exercised by a central controlling authority 
set above all courts of law, or it may be 
exercised by a supreme court over its own 
jurisdiction and over that of lesser courts, 
In neither case is it essentially a govereign 
prerogative, but in the first it must have an 
extra-judicial basis : in the second it depends 
simply on the scheme of subordination of 
courts recognized by the state. But a third 
and more complicated alternative is possible, 
one also more closely connected with the 
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judicial than with the administrative func- 
tions of government. The power of annul- 
ling its sentences may be possessed by each 
separate court in its own right. Here there 
is a general power of pardon but no general 
pardoning power. We shall have to inquire 
whether this system, familiar to the Repub- 
lic, and which maintained itself in the form 
of the modified in integrum restitutio of each 
separate court, still survived in its perfect 
form in the Principate, or whether the 
striving after unity of administration was 
powerful enough to suppress the autonomy 
of the courts. 

Another important distinction between 
the different aspects of this power is sug- 
gested by the possibility of limitations being 
set on the power of pardon—limitations not, 
like those just discussed, connected with its 
sphere of operation, but with its actual ex- 
ercise. Pardon, in short, may be conditional 
or unconditional. It may be limited to 
certain contingencies by law or by custom, 
which is as strong as law, or it may be 
wholly unfettered. It is in the latter case 
only that it is a true sovereign right, although 
the exercise even of this power would not 
make the holder of it a sovereign. The 
question of main interest from the point of 
view of constitutional law, and the one 
which chiefly demands an answer, is the 
question whether this unconditioned power 
of pardon, however it may be viewed, was 
possessed by the princeps. If it was, we 
must ask further how it was gained and 
whether it had a legal basis. 

The power of pardon, as generally under- 
stood, implies the previous existence of a 
sentence to be rescinded, and all who have 
treated this question have been careful to 
distinguish it from such powers as that of 
amnesty, which precedes trial, or of abolitio, 
which precedes a sentence, or even from the 
power of completing the function of a lower 
court by ratifying a sentence which it is 
incompetent to pronounce on its own au- 
thority. The distinction is a just one, yet 
even juristically the latter are analogous 
powers, and historically they tend usually to 
accompany the exercise of the true power of 
pardon. They, therefore, demand a place in 
this discussion. 

The judicial influence of the princeps was 
of such a many-sided character that it is 
necessary to begin by distinguishing his 
power of pardon from the many indirect 
modes by which he could control the juris- 
diction of other courts. The least formal 
of these was guaranteed by his presence at 
the senate when sitting as a court of justice : 
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and in whatever character he attended the 
‘consilium’ of the consul’s court, whether as 
magistrate or as senator, his control of its 
decisions was none the less effectual because 
it was indirect. A less anomalous, but still 
indirect interference with the jurisdiction 
of lower courts arises from the emperor's 
position as a Court of First Instance. This 
authority of the emperor as a high court of 
voluntary jurisdiction, granted apparently 
to Augustus by a plebiscitum of 30 B.c, 
(Classical Review, 1894, p. 144), did enable 
him to usurp the jurisdiction of the lower 
courts ; but it is going too far even to de- 
scribe it as a ‘right of summons’ possessed 
by the emperor (Merkel, op. cit. p. 58) ; it is 
really rather a right of the parties than a 
power of the magistrate, since the summons 
could proceed only ona request for cognizance. 
Its effectiveness as a mode of control rested 
on the facts that the request could proceed 
from prosecutor or accused in a criminal case, 
as it might from either of the parties in a 
civil suit, and that the merits of the case 
would have to be considered before the em- 
peror decided whether he should exercise his 
own jurisdiction. It is obvious that this 
procedure might be employed as an indirect 
mode in which the accused might secure the 
grace of the emperor, although there appears 
to be no case known in which the power was 
used, or rather abused, for this purpose. 
We come next to a procedure which approxi- 
mates much more closely to a power of 
pardon, and in its final stages does not fall 
far short of it. It is the emperor’s control 
of provincial jurisdiction, not in the way of 
appeal, but in the form of supplementing the 
competence of provincial governors by con- 
firming penalties which required ratification. 
The capital punishment of decurions was 
prohibited by Hadrian (Dig. 48, 19, 15), and 
the earliest mandata directing the procedure 
of governors in such cases are those of the 
‘divi fratres’ (Dig. 48, 19, 27, 1 and 2). The 
punishment of deportation had also been 
confined ,to the princeps and to the two great 
prefects by the time of Septimius Severus 
(Dig. 48, 19, 2, 1 and 21, 2, 1),! and any 
provincial governor could only inflict the 
penalty subject to the emperor’s ratification 
(Dig. 48, 22, 6, ‘missa plena opinione ut 


1 The earliest notice of the restriction appears to be 
found in the edict-commentary of Ulpian, written 
probably under Septimius Severus, It was Severus 
who created, or confirmed, the power of the ‘prae- 
fectus urbi’ to ‘deport’ (Dig. 48, 22, 6). This does 


not touch the question of the emperor’s control over 
the ordinary criminal courts of Rome even for the 
time of Severus, since the ‘praefectus urbi’ was ἃ 
delegate of the emperor. 
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princeps aestimet, an sequenda sit ejus sen- 
tentia’). It was inevitable that this power, 
gradually usurped by the emperor, should be 
followed by another—by the power, that is, 
of reforming illegal sentences, where a mis- 
take had been made by the governor and 
where a change in the sentence required 
ratification ; in this case both amendment 
and restitution were forbidden to the judge, 
and the question was referred to the emperor 
(Dig. 48, 19, 9, 11, ‘referre ad principem 
debet, ut ex auctoritate ejus poena aut 
permutetur aut liberaretur’). In both these 
cases the confirmation, the change, or (what 
must have been very much rarer) the re- 
scission of the penalty was made by imperial 
rescript following on the ‘relatio’ of the 
governor. The emperor acts in this case as 
an interpreting authority, and it is evident 
that we have here no theory of a power of 
pardon. The procedure is simply the result 
of the limitation of the competence of certain 
judges. If limitations of this kind, based 
on nature of punishment or on rank, exist, 
there must be some court to fill up the lack 
of competence : and, as in the history of the 
appeal, the highest court in the Roman 
world, that of the ‘ princeps,’ was ultimately 
chosen for this purpose. Its basis is to be 
sought not so much in any general preroga- 
tive, such as the ‘ proconsulare imperium,’ as 
in the fact that the ‘princeps’ and the con- 
sistory formed the highest interpreting au- 
thority in the empire. Nor could the pro- 
cedure usually have led to the exercise of 
pardon; the punishment, where found im- 
proper, was changed by the emperor. Yet 
full restitution was contemplated as a possi- 
bility, and this power of ratification might 
be so used as to become an act of grace. A 
passage in the Code (9, 51, 1) shows us 
Antoninus (Caracalla) in the consistory 
saying to a man who had been deported to an 
island, ‘ Restituo te in integrum provinciae 
tuae.’! This necessity for consulting the 
princeps by ‘relatio’ in certain cases must 
have done a great deal to strengthen a power 
which we shall soon have to examine—that 
of the superior restitutio possessed by the 
emperor over all criminal jurisdiction in the 
provinces, although the latter had an inde- 
pendent origin and is found as early as 
Trajan, probably before the fixed rules which 
we have just discussed had been finally 
framed. 

1 In this case the delinquent had appeared in 
person, and the result was practically a trial in the 


‘auditorium’ of the emperor. But this must have 
heen very unusual, Asarule the procedure was by 


rescript, which did not demand the presence of the 
accused, 
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For the present we must turn from the 
provinces and glance again at the courts of 
the central state to find a true, though very 
limited, power of pardon resting on a legal 
basis. This is the ‘intercessio’ in virtue of 
the ‘tribunicia potestas’ which gives the 
emperor the power of vetoing the decrees of 
the Senate when constituted as a criminal 
court. Here the emperor extends the func- 
tions of the tribune of the Republic as a 
court of cassation ; the procedure becomes 
formal, for rules are framed for its exercise 2 
and the language of the appeal is used. But 
it is an accidental power in so far as it arises 
merely from the fact that this class of 
sentences assumed a form which was subject 
to the tribunician veto, and it was conse- 
quently confined to one sphere of jurisdiction 
only. The tribunician power furnished no 
basis for the exercise of « general power of 
pardon. 

Its complement, the ‘proconsulare impe- 
rium,’ with its direct supremacy over the 
imperial provinces, and its vaguer but still 
very real control over the senatorial, would 
seem at first sight sufficient for establishing 
a basis for this power in the world outside 
Italy. But, except in the case of military 
jurisdiction, which was, as a matter of course, 
completely under the control of the ‘impe- 
rator,’ the power of ‘restitutio’ over pro- 
vincial jurisdiction seems to have been of 
too gradual a growth for it to have been 
felt as a necessary and immediate outcome 
even of this ‘imperium.’ 

The unlimited power of ‘in integrum 
restitutio’ over criminal jurisdiction is a 
true power of pardon : and that this prero- 
gative was possessed by the emperor in all 
the provinces is proved by many statements 
of the classical jurists. But there are also 
evidences which prove that it had a gradual 
growth—a growth perhaps as gradual as 
that which led to the recognition of the 
universal appeal to Caesar. The passages in 
the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan (31, 
5; 56, 3; 57, 1), which have been sometimes 
taken to show that this power then existed, 
sometimes that it did not exist in its perfect 
form, really prove two points: firstly, that 
there was at the time no fixed rule limiting 
the ‘restitutio’ of governors, at least in 
senatorial provinces; and, secondly, that 

2 Tac. Ann. 3, 51, 3, ‘factum senatus consultum, 
ne decreta patrum ante diem decimum ad aerarium 
deferrentur idque vitae spatium damnatis prorogare- 
tur’; cf. Dio lvii, 20, 4; Suet. Zid. 75. Merkel 
(op. cit. p. 54) notices a striking peculiarity of this 
rule from the point of view of constitutional law. 
The regulation that increases the power of the superior 
court is obtained by a concession of the ang 
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‘restitutio’ by a governor was felt to be 
permissible in certain cases. A fixed rule 
was created by a series of ‘ mandata,’ of 
which this of Trajan may have been 
amongst the first, laying down the general 
principle that ‘ praesides ’ should not rescind 
their sentences without consulting the 
emperor, and specifying the cases in which 
they might use their own discretion.! This 
prerogative of the ‘ princeps’ is necessarily 
associated with the ‘ proconsulare imperium,’ 
since it is this alone that brings the em- 
peror into contact with the provinces ; but 
it is not an outcome of it. The courts even 
of the provincial world are not the emperor's 
courts in the early principate. It grew 
with the greater centralization of govern- 
ment and the increasing limitation of the 
powers of governors—a limitation created 
by the ever growing practice of making 
‘relationes’ in cases of difficulty. The 
reference is made to the emperor as the 
highest court, as an interpreting authority. 
The history of the usurpation of the ‘ resti- 
tutio’ by Caesar is a part of the history of 
procedure by rescript: and the imperial 
rescript is rather a vehicle of advice 
than of command. But a general ‘man- 
datum’ was the inevitable consequence of 
successive rescripts ; it saved time and in- 
formed provincial governors of limitations 
on their powers which had been largely 
created by their predecessors. It was thus 
that the creation of customary law became 
fixed in the imperial ordinances before it 
was finally stereotyped in the writings of 
the jurists. If we ask whether this power 
even as finally developed rests on any general 
theory of pardon, the answer is ‘ probably 
not.’ It is simply restitution on equitable 
grounds, but on wider grounds than those 
possessed by the ordinary provincial gover- 
nor. 

It is when we turn to the courts of the 
central state that the question where pardon 
resides becomes, as we should expect, more 
complicated. For, if pardon is a function 
of the judicial power, the imperial jurisdic- 
tion has two rivals, the senate and the 
quaestiones perpetuae, theoretically exempt 
from its control ; and if it isa part of the 
executive functions. of government, then 
there. is the senate, whose administrative 
control over Rome and Italy is far more 
real than that nominally assigned it over 
certain of the provinces. Here we are in 
the midst of controversy ; for while Momm- 

1 Such specified cases are found in Trajan ad Plin. 


xxxii. and in a rescript of divus Pius (Dig. 48, 
19, 22). 


sen assigns pardon to the senate, Merkel, 
with less confidence but with more certainty, 
finds it vested in the ‘princeps.’ We shall 
attempt to show that neither of these two 
views is tenable in its extreme form ; but 
that the power of pardon, like most ad- 
ministrative, judicial and even legislative 
functions in the Principate, is divided. 

The senate continues to grant public 
amnesties (abolitiones publicae) on the occa- 
sions of festivals or public rejoicings (‘ ob 
laetitiam aliquam vel honorem domus divinae 
vel ex aliqua causa, ex qua senatus censuit 
abolitionem reorum fieri,’ Ulpian in Dig. 48, 
16, 2; ef. 48, 3, 2,1). This has little or 
nothing to do with any general theory of 
pardon ; it is primarily an administrative 
act ; the power of ordaining such ‘ feriae’ 
was naturally accompanied by what, accord- 
ing to Roman religious notions, was an in- 
evitable consequence of such ordinances. 
This power is not shared by the emperor, 
but, as an interpreting authority, he may 
step in to show the proper limits of such 
decrees. Domitian by an edict declared 
that such ‘abolitiones’ did not extend to 
slaves who were in custody awaiting trial 
(Dig. 48, 16, 16 ; cf. 48, 3, 2, 1). 

We now turn to two cases, which have 
been preserved, where the senate seems to 
exercise the power of actually rescinding 
criminal sentences, 1.6. of ‘restitutio’ in its 
pure form. It is said of Claudius (Suet. 
Claud. 12) ‘neminem exulum nisi ex sena- 
tus auctoritate restituit’ : and of Antoninus 
Pius (vit. 6) ‘ his quos Hadrianus damnaverat 
in senatu indulgentias petiit, dicens etiam 
ipsum Hadrianum hoc fuisse facturum.’? 
Standing by themselves these passages might 
appear to exhibit a general power of ‘ resti- 
tutio’ possessed by the senate, although 
they are far outweighed in number by 
passages which assign such a function to the 
‘princeps’ alone. But the context in both 
of these cases shows that Merkel is undoubt- 
edly right in holding that we have here to 
deal with an unwonted concession made by 
the ‘princeps.’* They are cases of certain 
‘principes’ exercising, with the senate’s 

3 The words ‘quos Hadrianus damnaverat’ must 
probably be taken, with Merkel, to signify persons 
condemned in the emperor’s courts, If they mean 
persons condemned by the senate (through the in- 
direct influence of the emperor), the case is simple 
enough ; since, as we shall see, the senate undoubt- 
edly possessed the power of ‘restitutio’ within the 
sphere of its own jurisdiction. 

3 This procedure of Claudius is cited by Suetonius 
amongst instances of his being ‘ pareus atque civilis.’ 
The sentence immediately following the words cited 
from the life of Antoninus Pius begins ‘ imperatorium 
fastigium ad summanmn civilitatem deduxit.’ 
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authority, a power which the average ruler 
would have exercised in his own right, and 
it is doubtful whether they rest on the 
faintest idea of the senate’s being a body 
properly qualified to pardon. They are, in 
fact, not exactly parallel to the imperial 
delegations of appeal, to which they have 
been compared. In the delegation of appeal 
we have the recognition that there is another 
side to the dyarchy; the appeal is made 
primarily to the consuls, Here we have 
simply an instance of the emperor consulting 
an ever-present ‘consilium’; cases that 
would naturally have come before the 
smaller council (the later consistory) are 
referred to a wider body. The procedure 
resembles the delegation of appeals only in 
so far as it springs from the same ‘civile 
ingenium ’ of the ‘ princeps.’ 
A third instance of the exercise by the 
senate of a power which at least approxi- 
mates to pardon dates from the the reign of 
Pertinax. In an inscription (Wilmanns i. ἢ, 
1198) we find the record of a M. Antonius 
Antius Lupus ‘cajus memoria per vim 
oppressi in integrum secundum amplissimi 
ordinis consultum restituta est.’ He had 
been put to death by Commodus (vit. Commod. 
7) and was amongst those whose memories 
were restored in the reign of Pertinax (vit. 
Pertin. 7, ‘revocavit etiam eos qui deportati 
fuerant crimine majestatis, eorum memoria 
restituta qui occisi fuerant’). Here we 
have apparently an instance of ‘ restitutio 
memoriae’ by the senate. Merkel (p. 44) in 
his efforts to disallow any power of pardon 
to the senate understands the ‘ senatus con- 
sultum’ here as that which rescinded the 
‘acta’ of Commodus. It is a possible, but 
it is not the most obvious, interpretation. 
The difficulty arises here from the fact that 
the whole question of ‘damnatio memoriae’ 
is shrouded in great obscurity. It must be 
treated both as a general power of the 
senate and as an appendix to its criminal 
jurisdiction (Mommsen, ‘Staatsrecht iii. p. 
1190). It was a consequence of ‘ perduellio’ 
(Rein, Criminalrecht p. 501) but a special 
appendix to each separate condemnation (7d. 
p. 537). No instance appears to be known 
of condemnation of memory being pro- 
nounced by any other authority than the 
senate, during the Principate. If in this 
way it supplemented the jurisdiction of other 
courts, then we need not inquire by whom 
Antius Lupus had been condemned. ‘ Re 
stitutiomemoriae’ would be a prerogative of 
the senate! and if we choose to regard it as 
1 When Nero ‘Lolliae Paulinae cineres reportari 
sepulchrumque exstrui permisit’ (Tac, Ann. 14, 


a power of pardon, the senate does to that 
extent possess this power. 

Has the senate, then, no power of ‘resti- 
tutio’ other than this occasional restoration 
of the memory of the condemned? For an 
answer to this question we have the best 
material conceivable, the definite statements 
of jurists. The praetor in his edict dealing 
with the ‘infames’ exempted those who 
were ‘restituti’ from the praetorian infamia. 
Ulpian in his commentary to the Edict 
remarks (Dig. 3, 1, 1, 10) ‘De qua autem 
restitutione praetor loquitur? utrum de ea 
quae a principe vel a senatu Pomponius 
quaerit : et putat deea restitutione sensum, 
quam princeps vel senatus indulsit.’ This 
statement is certainly no justification for 
Mommsen’s theory of a general power of 
pardon possessed by the senate; but it is 
equally illegitimate to extend it with Merkel 
(p. 49) to a general abolitio infamiae. No 
abolition of immediate infamia appears to 
be known until the period after Constantine, 
and there is no evidence for an ‘ abolitio’ of 
mediate infamia without a quashing of the 
sentence which created it. Nor could the 
senate have had power to cancel the imme- 
diate infamia even of its own members. It 
could expel its members—and even this pro- 
cedure is quasi-judicial—but there is no- 
thing to show that it could restore them. 

The passage in the praetor’s edict on which 
Ulpian commented clearly refers only to 
judicial restitutio, which, according to the 
commentators, might be granted by three 
courts, the emperor, the senate and the 
praetor, and the important point to notice is 
that the ‘restitutio’ of the senate is wncon- 
ditioned like that of the princeps, not con- 
ditioned like that of the praetor. Here at 
least the dyarchy of emperor and senate is 
complete. But for this very reason the 
passage furnishes no evidence for a general 
power of pardon being possessed by the 
senate. It possesses ‘ restitutio’ only over 
its own sentences and only in its capacity as 
acriminal court. This ‘restitutio’ doubt- 
less continued in force as long as the senate 
continued to be actively employed as a 
criminal court. In legal theory this power 
was never lost to the senate; for, however 
seldom its jurisdiction was employed in the 
later empire, it never ceased to be a court of 
criminal jurisdiction. Hence the appearance 
of the principle, however casually stated, in 
the Digest. Its preservation is due to a 
motive similar to that which led Justinian’s 


12, 6), this ‘restitutio memoriae’ was no doubt 
effected by a ‘senatus consultum.’ Lollia Paulina 
had been condemned by the senate. 
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compilers to preserve the theory that the 
senate was an inappellable court. 

It is true that a great number of passages 
may be cited from the writings of the 
classical jurists which appear to conflict 
with this conclusion and implicitly to deny 
this power to the senate. All these pas- 


‘sages state that pardon is confined to the 


emperor. A _ closer examination shows, 
however, that they are by no means conclu- 
sive against our theory. First we may take 
a series of passages from Ulpian (Dig. 28, 
3, 6, 2; 32, 1, 5; 48, 23, 2) and from 
Paulus (Dig. 34, 1, 11; 48, 23, 4), chiefly 
referring to the validity of wills and codicils, 
all of which speak of restitution ‘a principe’ 
or ‘ indulgentia principis,’ and have no word 
to say of restitution by any other power. 
The reason for this silence is no doubt to be 
sought, as we shall soon see, in the place 
occupied by these passages in the Digest. 
The next important point to notice here is 
that the passages are perfectly general and 
do not raise the question of the court which 
had condemned the persons so _ restored. 
More important is the series of passages 
from the jurists which deal directly with 
criminal law and which state that “ resti- 
tutio,’ as well as any change or commutation 
of sentence, can be effected by the ‘prin- 
ceps’ alone. Of these six passages no less 
than four refer directly to the provinces 
(Dig. 48, 18, 1, 27; 19, 9, 11; 19, 31; 19 
27); a fifth from Marcian (Dig. 48, 19, 4), 
although it appears in a general form, seems 
as though it may have been originally 
directed to provincial administration. The 
sixth and most important is a statement by 
Paulus (Dig. 42, 1, 45, 1 = lib. i. sent.) and 
seems the only one that means to lay down 
quite a general principle. It runs ‘de am- 
plianda vel minuenda poena damnatorum 
post sententiam dictam sine principali auc- 
toritate nihil est statuendum.’ It refers, 
therefore, to revision of sentences rather 
than to ‘restitutio,’ but, judicially con- 
sidered, the principle of both these powers 
is the same. 

The uniformity of statement in these pas- 
sages, which seems to conflict with the theory 
that the senate possessed a power of ‘ resti- 
tutio,’ may be accounted for on three 
grounds ; (1) many refer to the provinces, 
and the emperor’s superior power of ‘resti- 
tutio,’ the growth of which has been traced 
above, is here admitted ; (2) even the most 
general statements, such as that of Paulus, 
are sufficiently true approximately not to 
surprise us by their occurrence. They are 
true of nearly the whole Roman world. 


The early exceptions had been the senate 
and the ‘quaestiones,’ but the senate with 
its limited Italian jurisdiction was not an 
important exception, and the ‘quaestiones’ had 
disappeared by Paulus’ time (Dig. 48, 1, 8) ; 
and (3) we must always remember the place 
of these passages in the Digest. They were 
excerpted by the compilers as a statement 
of a principle which was literally true after 
the abolition of the procedure of the 
‘ judicia publica’ and after the senate had 
practically ceased to act as a court of 
justice. 

We may now turn finally to the only form 
of pardon which yet remains to be discussed : 
that of the emperor for Rome and Italy, 
That the emperor possesses the power of 
judicial ‘restitutio’ over his own sentences 
can hardly be doubted. In some of the 
passages which treat of recall from exile 
and the like a personal act of the emperor 
seems clearly implied (6.9. Tac. Ann, 14, 12 
and 12, 8); others (e.g. Tac. Ann. 4, 31) are 
rendered doubtful, because they may imply 
previous condemnation by the senate, and 
consequently a restitution through the em- 
ployment of the tribunician veto. But, 
apart from these isolated cases of ‘ resti- 
tutio,’ we have frequent evidences of a 
wholesale pardon being extended by em- 
perors to the victims of past reigns. Such 
acts are mentioned under Claudius (Dio 60, 
4), Otho (Tac. Hist. 1, 90: Plut. Otho 1), 
Vitellius (Tac. Hist. 2, 92),1 Vespasian (Dio 
66, 9), Antoninus Caracalla (vit. 3) and 
Gordian (Herodian 7, 6, 4).2 In none of 
these passages is there any suggestion of the 
cooperation of the senate. 

If we compare’ these instances with the 
few examined above, where the senate is 
mentioned as being consulted by the emperor 
on questions of ‘restitutio,’ we have to 
choose between the probabilities of all men- 
tion of the senate being omitted in these 
numerous cases, the actual controlling power 
of the emperor being so great, and of the 
activity of the senate, where it occurs, being 
abnormal. In questions of historical proba- 
bility, where we are dealing with legal 
institutions described by non-juristic writers, 
the number of instances on either side 
counts for little. It is the context of the 
instances that is all-important, and from 
this point of view, as we have already seen, 

1 In the passages referring to the reigns of Otho 
and Vitellius the language is indeterminate ; the 
mention is simply of ‘reversi’ or ‘revocati ab 
exilio.’ 

2 A similar isolated case of ‘restitutio’ is men- 
tioned by Pliny (Zp. 4, 9, 2), ‘(Julius Bassus) a 
Domitiano relegatus est : revocatus a Nerva.’ 
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there is everything to be said for Merkel’s 
view that ‘restitutio’ was made by the 
emperor, and that, where we find a mention 
of the senate, its concurrence was only an 
imperial concession. 

If we ask what sentences were thus 
rescinded, the most obvious answer is ‘ the 
judgments of the emperor’s own courts.’ 
The holder of office may change, but the 
‘princeps’ as a court never dies. It is 
purely judicial restitution, which is as 
valid over the acts of the emperor’s pre- 
decessors as over his own. ‘The exemption 
of the senate’s jurisdiction from this power 
is almost certain. Besides the evidence 
for senatorial restitution noticed above, the 
fact that cross appeals were not allowed ! 
makes it extremely unlikely that the em- 
peror gained? any power of rescinding its 
sentences, For ‘restitutio’ on the whole 
follows throughout the analogy of the appeal. 
The ‘ quaestiones perpetuae’ are not neces- 
sarily implied in any of these instances, for 
these courts were not usually employed in 
the trial of political offences. The question 
whether the emperor had any power of 
‘restitutio’ over the ‘quaestiones’ is by 
no means easy to answer. ‘There is no 
evidence for such a power, but perhaps it 
it is not quite so impossible that it existed 
as has usually been thought. If we admit 
that the emperor has no control over the 
‘quaestiones’ in the way of appeal, does 
this exclude a ‘ restitutio’ of their sentences 
based on certain valid grounds? Possibly 
not. In civil cases the analogy of the 
appeal is not followed here. We have the 
instances of Claudius’ ‘restitutio in inte- 
grum’ of cases in the ‘ judicia ordinaria’ 
(Suet. Claud. 14), and of Domitian’s restitu- 
tion of judgments of the centumviral court 
(Suet. Dom. 8). The passages cited by 
Merkel (p. 64) to illustrate the unchange- 
ableness of judgments in the early Princi- 
pate— 

Quinctil. Declam. 372: ‘judicia judiciis 
rescindi non possunt. sera post damna- 
tionem innocentiae defensio est.’ 

Seneca, Controv. iii. 23: judex quam 
tulit de reo tabellam revocare non potest. 
quaesitor non mutabit sententiam suam.— 
are perhaps too general to be argued from. 


1 Ulpian in Dig. 49, 2, 1, 2, ‘sciendum est appel- 
laria senatu non posse principem, idque oratione divi 
Hadriani effectum.’ It becomes a stronger proof if 
we believe it to be an old principle confirmed (and 
not created) by Hadrian. 

* That he could not have possessed it from the 
first is proved by the necessity of employing the tri- 
bunician ‘intercessio’ as an indirect means of 
pardon, 


They only show the general inviolability of 
a ‘res judicata’; this did not, however, in 
general exclude either the appeal or the 
‘restitutio,’ But, if they be taken to prove 
the complete unchangeableness of a sentence 
by the ordinary criminal court at Rome 
which had pronounced it, this will be an 
argument for some power of ‘ restitutio’ 
having been vested in the ‘princeps.’ For 
it is hardly conceivable that, at a time when 
the whole Roman procedure was being co- 
ordinated and reformed by statute law as 
well as by imperial edicts,* no provision 
whatever should have been made for an 
equitable readjustment of unjust sentences. 
If such a power was exercised by the 
‘princeps,’ it would probably not have as- 
sumed the form of a cancelling or an amend- 
ment of the sentence, but of permission for 
‘ retractatio judicii’ or renewal of the trial. 
The control, in any case, would not have 
been so arbitrary as that in the emperor’s 
own courts. The grounds for ‘retractatio’ 
may have been fixed, but the question 
whether it should be resorted to in any par- 
ticular case may well have been referred to 
the highest court and the highest interpret- 
ing authority, the emperor. This may be 
pronounced conjecture ; but we have more 
right to speculate about the ‘ quaestiones’ 
than about any other court in the Princi- 
pate, since their complete disappearance has 
caused no trace of their relations to the 
emperor to be preserved in the Digest. 

On the whole there is no evidence that 
this ‘restitutio’ was exercised over any 
criminal courts at Rome but those of the 
‘princeps’ himself. Had it been, it could 
not be explained, as the control over provin- 
cial courts has been explained, as the gradual 
growth of customary law—the instances 
are too early for the growth of customary 
law on such a point. This ‘restitutio must 
have been based un a principle fairly obvious 
from the first: and this could have been 
none other than rescission by the emperor’s 
court of its own sentences. 

But, even in the procedure as thus limited, 
have we any theory of pardon? Probably 
none of free pardon such as that granted by 
a sovereign——the epoch of ‘general indul- 
gences’ is not reached until much later. 
In all these cases there was probably at 
least the fiction of improper—i.e. of irregular 
—condemnation, ‘This appears very clearly 

3 Of the first kind were the leges Juliae de gudicis 
ordinandis and judiciorum publicorum ; of the latter 
such imperial regulations as that by which Titus put 
an end to an anomaly of the criminal courts by for- 
rao ‘de eadem re plurimis legibus agi’ (Suet. 
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in the procedure adopted by Gordian (Hero- 
dian 7, 6, 4), where he is spoken of as 
παλινδικίαν διδοὺς τοῖς ἀδίκως κατακριθεῖσι ; 
that is, his “ restitutio’ did not lead to an 
acquittal but to a renewal of the trial (re- 
tractatio judicii). It is a power which does 
not differ essentially in theory from the 
praetorian restitution, which is certainly not 
a power of pardon. 

But, besides the restitution proper, we 
have evidences of a power possessed by the 
emperor from the very dawn of the Princi- 
pate. This is the ‘abolitio,’ or power of 
quashing indictments, which approximates to 
pardon and may clearly be used for this 
purpose. Instances of its employment are 
found under Augustus (Suet. Oct. 32), Gaius 
(id. Calig. 15; ef. Dio 59, 6), Domitian 
(Suet. Dom. 9), and Vespasian (Dio 56, 9). 
So far as we conceive this procedure to have 
been adopted within the sphere of the em- 
peror’s jurisdiction, the possession of the 
right of ‘abolitio’ creates no difficulty, 
although we may not be able to fathom the 
principles on which its exercise was based. 
If we are forced to adopt a legal theory for 
what seems to have been a somewhat irregu- 
lar procedure, it seems simply to have been 
the right of a court, less hampered by legal 
formalities than any other, to refuse indict- 
ments brought before it. But the instances 
given by our authorities seem to show a 
wider power than this. The procedure of 
Augustus, who ‘diuturnorum reorum — 
nomina abolevit,’ we may perhaps account 
for with Mommsen (Staatsrecht ii. p. 885, 
note 1) by saying that it was an outcome of 
the extraordinary ‘ potestas’ which he pos- 
sessed before the final constitution of the 
Principate. Gaius ‘criminum — omnium 
gratiam fecit,’ but the context shows that 
political charges, which had survived his 
predecessor’s rule, are meant, and these 
might have been before the emperor’s court. 
The same is true of Vespasian’s use of the 
‘abolitio’; but Domitian ‘reos—univeros 
discrimine liberavit,’ and fixed certain con- 
ditions under which alone these charges 
could be renewed. There is nothing in the 
context here to fix the limits within which 
he exercised his authority ; it is quite pos- 
sible, however, that political prosecutions 
before the emperor’s court alone are meant. 

But, if we hold that these instances force 
us to admit a wider power of ‘abolitio’ than 
this, it is not altogether impossible to supply, 
from the known prerogatives of the ‘ prin- 
ceps,’ a basis for this power. A very wide 
power of quashing indictments might have 
been exercised by the emperor in two ways. 
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The one is an indirect mode of control based 
on his personal jurisdiction, the other a direct 
power springing from his ‘tribunicia po. 
testas.’ As regards the first, we must re- 
member that it was possible to get any case 
brought to the emperor’s court. It might be 
presented to that court in the first instance 
by the prosecutor, or the request for cogniz- 
ance might come from the accused. The 
emperor might, therefore, listen to the pre- 
liminaries of any case and then refuse to 
take it, without ‘remitting’ it to another 
court.! It is extremely unlikely that any 
other criminal court at Rome would have 
listened to even the preliminaries of a 
prosecution which had been rejected by the 
emperor, and in this way what was practic- 
ally a general power of ‘abolitio’ might 
have grown up. 

But the power might also have been ex- 
ercised more directly. It has been stated 
above that the ‘tribunicia potestas’ furnishes 
no basis for a general power of pardon ; but 
it does not seem hitherto to have been 
noticed that it might have furnished a basis 
for something approaching to a general 
power of ‘abolitio’ in criminal jurisdiction. 
The veto of the tribunes was in the Republic 
sometimes exercised against the preliminaries 
of a prosecution in a ‘ judicium publicum,’ 
and might be directed against the reception 
of the charge itself. Vatinius appealed suc- 
cessfully to a tribune ‘ne causam diceret’ 
(Cic. in Vat. 14, 33), and the college inter- 
fered to protect C. Antonius against con- 
demnation for ‘repetundae’ (Ascon. in orat. 
in tog. cand. p. 111). The exercise of this 
power, although, unusual, was admittedly 
legal, and it must undoubtedly have de- 
scended to the emperors with the other at- 
tributes of the ‘tribunicia potestas.’ It 
might be directed against the senate as well 
as against the ‘quaestiones,’ and perhaps the 
indirect influence of the emperor on sena- 
torial jurisdiction may be accounted for 
largely on this hypothesis. The numerous 
instances in which the senate refuses to 
entertain a charge until the will of the 
emperor is consulted may have arisen, at 
least partly, from a sense that the tribu- 
nician veto was possible at any stage of the 
proceedings. 

Here we may conclude our sketch of the 

1 In the case of Piso Tiberius ‘minas accusantium 
et hine preces audit integramque causam ad senatum 
remittit’ (Tac. Ann. 3, 10, 6). The word ‘remit 
is unfortunate, as it might seem to imply that the 
court to which the remit was made was bound to ac- 
cept the case. This was not true either of the senate 
or of the ‘quaestiones,’ which were theoretically in- 
dependent of any anterior decisions of the ‘ princeps. 
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‘princeps’ as the head of criminal juris- 
diction in the Roman world. He does 
become very nearly the head, but he is not 
a supreme authority, still less a sovereign. 
His exact position will be best exhibited by 
a brief summary of the conclusions tenta- 
tively arrived at. 

The senate possesses no general power of 
pardon beyond its inheritance from the 
Republic of declaring ‘abolitiones’ on cer- 
tain public occasions ; but it has, as a high 
court, the ‘ restitutio’ of its own sentences. 
Further than this, it is occasionally consulted 
by the ‘ princeps’ on the advisability of his 
rescinding the sentences of the imperial 
courts, but in this procedure there seems to 
reside no recognition of a power of pardon. 

The emperor, as regards Roman courts, 
possessed the right of ‘restitutio’ only over 
his own sentences. It is merely a judicial 
power, and there is no interference, in the 
way of ‘restitutio’ proper, with the senten- 
ces of the senate, and perhaps none with 
the sentences of the ‘quaestiones.’ If any 
interference was possible with the latter, it 
probably merely assumed the form of a 
permission for ‘ retractatio.’ The emperor 
probably possessed some power of ‘abolitio’ 
in all criminal jurisdiction. As regards 
criminal jurisdiction in the provinces, the 
revision of the sentences of the courts, 
where revision is suggested by the judge, 
like the infliction of punishments denied to 
the judge, centres finally in the hands of the 
emperor. It appears to have been based on 
no special prerogative, but to have been a 
gradual development of customary law—a 
reference to the highest authority in the 
Roman world, the emperor and the imperial 
consistory. This custom became fixed by 
the writings of the jurists, and appears as 
an undisputed prerogative of the emperor in 
the form in which they have been preserved 
for us by Justinian’s compilers. The dif- 
ference between the imperial ‘restitutio’ and 
that of the provincial governor, when it was 
permitted, is that the former, although sup- 
posed to be based on equitable grounds, was 
unlimited, the latter was limited by certain 
well-defined rules. This power might be so 
employed by the emperor as to take the form 
of a free pardon, but theoretically it was 
merely an equitable assistance. As a legally 
unlimited power of rescinding sentences, it 
approaches very nearly to a power of pardon ; 


but it is an executive duty rather than a 
sovereign right, and we search in vain in the 
Principate for a power of pardon regarded 
as an admitted constitutional right of a 
sovereign. 

In the later empire, if there is no differ- 
ence in theory, there is yet a difference in 
practice. The issue of ‘indulgences’ and 
‘abolitiones,’ some occasional, like those 
granted by Constantine to the Christians, 
some, like the Easter pardons, regularly re- 
curring, proceeds from the emperor as the 
head of the administration. They are the 
work of the imperial consistory rather than 
the function of a supreme judge. Mean- 
while the wholesale pardons, retrospectively 
extended to the victims of past reigns, have 
disappeared. For it is one of the brightest 
features of the later empire that, as the 
emperor’s prerogative became more undis- 
puted, the actual administration of justice 
became more independent of the imperial 
personality. There were greater stretches 
of administrative law, but there was less 
judicial tyranny. 

From a practical point of view, through- 
out the history of this power the imperial 
consistory must be kept in mind. It is 
significant that the consistory first becomes 
prominent under Hadrian (vit. Hadr. 18 and 
22, Haubold de consistorio, p. 30) at the very 
time when the control of provincial juris- 
diction was beginning to centre in the hands 
of the emperor. The references (relationes) 
were felt to be no longer made to the em- 
peror alone but to the emperor’s privy 
council, or, if we regard the ‘auditorium’ 
as distinct from the consistory, and employ 
what is not quite a perfect analogy, to the 
judicial committee of the privy council,! 
composed of the greatest jurisconsults in the 
Roman world. This was the standing defence 
of the emperor’s control of jurisdiction ; it 
was through this that he came to be replaced 
by his prefects, no doubt in pardon as well 
as in appeal, and that his personality came 
in time to be lost in a great impersonal 
system of central administration. 


A. H. J. GreEnipce. 


1 The analogy is rendered imperfect by the prob- 
ability that some of the members of the auditorium 
(e.g. great lawyers who were not distinguished for 
statesmanship) were not members of the consistory 
(Haubold de consistorio, p. 42). 
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ON THE DURATION OF THE ACTION OF THE ORESTEAN TRILOGY. 


Tae story of Orestes in Aeschylus is 
generally assumed to be essentially the same 
as in Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides : 
Orestes was sent from home when a boy (of 
ten years) by his sister or a nurse, in order 
to save his life at his father’s death ; after 
eight years in Athens or Phocis, on coming 
to manhood, he returned to his home and 
slew his mother and Aegisthus ; after that, 
he wandered for an indefinite period (Kar. 
Iph. Taur.), pursued by the Furies, until he 
was at last acquitted of guilt and purified 
in Athens. ‘hus a period of at least eight 
or ten years would intervene between the 
death of Agamemnon and the trial of Orestes 
on the Areopagus. 

My thesis is that, according to Aeschylus, 
the action of the Humenides closes only a 
few (perhaps ten) days after that of the 
Agamemnon. 

The case must not be prejudiced by any 
assumption that all the great poets would 
agree in such a matter. The freedom 
allowed by the Greeks in the treatment of 
mythical details is well illustrated by the 
case of Oedipus. According to Homer, the 
relationship between Oedipus and Jocasta 
was discovered immediately on their mar- 
riage; she hung herself, but he lived on, 
and—far from blinding himself—seems to 
have fallen in battle; certainly he was 
buried with royal honours at Thebes. In 
Sophocles, the awful truth was not made 
known until four children had been born to 
the unhappy pair; then Jocasta hung her- 
self, while Oedipus blinded himself, was 
driven out of the city to suffer in exile, 
attended by Antigone, and finally died near 
Athens; his sepulchre was as unknown as 
that of Moses; the contest between his 
sons for the possession of Thebes followed. 
In Euripides, finally, on the long-delayed 
discovery of the relationship between them, 
Oedipus blinded himself but remained at 
Thebes ; while Jocasta did not hang herself 
at all, but stabbed herself after the death of 
Eteocles and Polynices; not till then was 
Oedipus driven from home. 

The undisputed discrepancies in the stories 
of Agamemnon’s family are instructive. 
Homer knows nothing of any quarrel be- 
tween Atreus and Thyestes, nothing of 
Iphigenia and her sacrifice, nothing of 
Electra; Aegisthus invited Agamemnon to 
his home as the warrior was returning to 
Greece and there—not at the palace of the 


king of men—slew him at the feast by an 
ambuscade of armed men,—Clytaemnestra 
not aiding in any way ; Orestes passed his 
youth at Athens, and eight years after the 
death of his father returned to his home 
and slew Aegisthus, while Clytaemnestra 
seems to have committed suicide. The Epic 
poet knows of no guest-friend Pylades, and 
of no pursuit of Orestes by the Furies, 
The fortune and fame of Orestes are held up 
by Athena as an incentive to Telemachus. 

The established differences being so great 
between the story followed by Homer and 
that told by Aeschylus, we should be ready 
to receive evidence that the action of the 
Orestean trilogy was much more condensed 
than is generally supposed and is assumed 
by the stories of Homer and Sophocles, 
The differences of the Euripidean account 
are so marked in this particular matter, that 
I shall say nothing of his play; when I 
speak of the Z/ectra in this paper, I mean 
the Sophoclean drama. 

My thesis involves a different view from 
that ordinarily held with regard to the age 
of the Aeschylean Orestes at his father’s 
death. He can no longer be considered a 
boy of ten years at that time ; he must be 
already a man. ‘The evidence for this view 
is partly negative and partly positive. In 
the warning of Aegisthus by the chorus in 
the Agamemnon (1617, 1638), that Orestes 
may return and inflict vengeance on his 
father’s murderers, no indication of youth 
is found as in the Warning given by Hermes 
in Homer that Orestes would return when 
he should come to manhood (ὁππότ᾽ ἂν ἡβήσῃ, 
a 41). In the Electra of Sophocles, Orestes 
is guided on his return by the faithful old 
paedagogus who had saved him; as Orestes 
says to his sister, οὗ τὸ Φωκέων πέδον | ὑπεξε- 
πέμφθην σῇ προμηθίᾳ χεροῖν, 1349 f. The 
aged attendant points out to the son οἵ 
Agamemnon Argos, ‘the sanctuary of Io, the 
Lycean agora, the renowned temple of Hera, 
Mycenae, and the home of the Pelopidae, 
ὅθεν σε πατρὸς ἐκ φόνων ἐγώ ποτε | πρὸς σῆς 
ὁμαίμου καὶ κασιγνήτης λαβὼν | ἤνεγκα κἀξέ- 
σωσα κἀξεθρεψάμην | τόσονδ᾽ ἐς ἥβης, 11 ff. 
A hint of the tender age of the Sophoclean 
Orestes when sent from home may be found 
in his mother’s words about him, as μαστῶν 
ἀποστὰς καὶ τροφῆς ἐμῆς 776, which though 
exaggerated in any case are better suited to 
a boy of ten than to a youth of eighteen. 
In the Choéphori, on the other hand, no 
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attendant is said to have saved Orestes’ 
life, and none accompanies him as his guide 
on his return. Electra had nothing to do 
with his departure. Orestes of his own 
knowledge is perfectly familiar with the 
locality. Nothing indicates that he has not 
seen his home since early childhood. But, 
for a positive argument, in Aeschylus 
Orestes is an exile. In this respect the dif- 
ference is marked between the representa- 
tions of Aeschylus and of Sophocles. In the 
latter's play, Orestes has deserted his home 
of his own will, rescued from death by his 
sister, and sent away secretly. In the 
Aeschylean trilogy he was driven out by 
his mother. When, under his reproaches, 
Clytaemnestra says that he should not de- 
clare that he was cast out—she had sent him 
to the home of an ally—he insists that he 
was ‘sold, though the son of a free father.’ 
When the mother asks what price she had 
received for him, he declares that he is 
ashamed to name it openly. In her sticho- 
mythic reply she bids him consider also his 
father’s wantonnesses,—xai πατρὸς τοῦ σοῦ 
paras (Choéph. 906-911). What Orestes 
means by the price received for him, is 
clear ; he was sent from home because he 
was too old a youth to endure the sight of 
the intimacy between Aegisthus and his 
mother. His sisters, being women, were 
helpless, but the young man would not have 
brooked the sight of his mother’s shame and 
the wrong to his father. Such an age for 
Orestes is assumed aiso in the Agamemnon, 
841 ff., where the queen apologizes for her 
son’s absence; if he were only a ten-year- 
old boy, she need not have mentioned his 
absence, any more than that of his sisters, 
in her speech of welcome to her husband. 
That passage shows sufficiently that Orestes 
was no child to be saved by his sister ; his 
mother says he was already in Phocis. 
That Orestes was considered an exile is in- 
dicated elsewhere in the Choéphori, and also 
in the opening lines, where he says ἥκω yap 
és γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι, explained cor- 


rectly by Aristophanes’ words in the mouth. 


of Aeschylus, Frogs 1113, φεύγων δ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
ἥκει τε Kal κατέρχεται. With this is to be 
compared Ag. 1617 f., Ὀρέστης apa που 
βλέπει φάος, | ὅπως κατελθὼν δεῦρο κ-τ.λ., and 
the words of Aegisthus, 1639, οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ φεύ- 
γοντας ἄνδρας ἐλπίδας σιτουμένους. 

In accordance with the view here pre- 
sented of the age of the Aeschylean Orestes 
is the fact that the Choéphori does not con- 
tain the indications abundant in the Hlectra 
of the lapse of time since the death of 
Agamemnon. Sophocles evidently followed 


the Homeric story that Orestes returned 
after eight years. He represents Electra as 
losing all hope because of the procrastina- 
tion of Orestes (#/. 164 f., 303 ff.). ‘He 
says that he will come, but does naught of 
what he promises.’ Clytaemnestra too has 
long (αἰέν, 782) expected the return of her 
son to render vengeance ; the dread of this 
has kept sleep from her eyes. But in the 
Choéphori, Orestes is not yet the declared 
enemy of the guilty pair. On receiving the 
false news of Orestes’ death, Aegisthus 
expresses regret (833 ff.) which bears no 
marks of hypocrisy, and clearly does not 
look to be slain by his hands. Perhaps he 
does not think that Orestes has yet heard of 
Agamemnon’s death. The Aeschylean Elec- 
tra is so far from resting all her hope on 
her brother that she actually needs to be 
reminded of him by the coryphaeus (108). 
The lamentations of the chorus of the 
Choéphori on their entrance are more natural 
when understood as following soon after 
Agamemnon’s death. The cheeks of the 
women are torn by their nails, their gar- 
ments are rent in their grief, ἀγελάστοις 
ξυμφοραῖς πεπληγμένων (30). To discuss the 
old question of the constitution of the 
chorus of this play would carry us too far 
afield for the present discussion, but I must 
express my belief that modern scholars 
would not have thought these women to be 
Trojan captives, if it were not for the 
opinion of the scholiast, which in such 
matters has the slightest of weight. The 
lists of dramatis personae seem to be derived 
from those which were made under the 
direction of Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
yet modern criticism denies them any 
authority in the case of names which are 
not found in the text, like that of Aeacus in 
the Frogs. The passage ἔκοψα xoppov "Aptov 
ἔν τε Κισσίας | νόμοις ἰηλεμιστρίας, 411 f., is 
assigned to Electra by some editors, with as 
much authority as to the chorus ; but if any 
one desires to assign these verses to the 
chorus, and to interpret them literally and 
exactly (not merely in Oriental fashion), he 
would make these women out to be Persians 
and not Trojan captives. Evidently the 


chorus sympathize with Agamemnon as they" 


could not do if they had been taken by him 
at the fall of Troy, and had remained in his 
service only during the voyage to Greece. 
Their sympathy is not so much with Electra 
personally as with the old royal house. 
They are to be compared with the watchman 
at the opening of the Agamemnon, who has 
true affection for his lord and sincere sorrow 
for the troubles of the house. No sufficient 
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motive has been assigned for the lamenta- 
tion of the ‘Choéphori’ if they are Trojan 
captives. But if they are old servants of 
Agamemnon, and mourning for his death, 
this is surely an indication that the murder 
had not taken place eight years previously. 
When Orestes sees them, he asks himself, 
πότερα δόμοισι πῆμα προσκυρεῖ νέον, 13, which 
is most easily interpreted, ‘Is some one else 
dead?’ This involves an allusion to his 
father’s death borne out by the next verses, 
which would be natural soon after its occur- 
rence, but less so after several years had 
passed. So, too, the conversation between 
Orestes and Electra and the chorus, 427 ff., 
implies that he had not heard the details of 
his father’s death ; but I lay little weight 
on this, because at their first meeting after 
a great sorrow, though distant in time, 
friends naturally recall the details of the 
occurrence. 

The address of the chorus to the tomb of 
Agamemnon, calling upon the earth which 
now lies over him (ὦ πότνια χθὼν... ἣ viv 
ἐπὶ ναυάρχῳ | σώματι κεῖσαι τῷ βασιλείῳ, 
703 1.) implies recent burial ; otherwise viv 
is meaningless. 

An interesting bit of circumstantial evi- 
dence tending to show that the action of the 
Choéphori followed soon after that of the 
Agamemnon, in my opinion, is found in Cho. 
797 ff., where Orestes after the death of his 
mother brings upon the scene the blood- 
stained garment in which his father was 
entangled at the bath, before the murderous 
blows were struck. This robe is stretched 
before the chorus, and the attention of men 
and gods is called to the dye of blood as 
evidence of Clytaemnestra’s guilt. The sup- 
position is extremely improbable that this 
garment so stained should have been pre- 
served by the ‘butcher queen’ for eight 
years, as if it were a pleasant memorial, 
kept in a convenient place where Orestes 
could find it at once. On the other hand, 
nothing could be more effective than the 
discovery by Orestes of the manner of 
Agamemnon’s death, before Clytaemnestra 
had had a convenient opportunity to destroy 
the evidence; he takes her thus ‘red- 
handed.’ 

Two expressions in the Choéphori have 
been thought to imply the lapse of time 
since the action of the Agamemnon. One of 
these is τῶν πάλαι πεπραγμένων | λύσαθ᾽ αἷμα 
προσφάτοις δίκαις. | γέρων φόνος μηκέτ᾽ ἐν 
δόμοις τέκοι, 787 ff. If the γέρων φόνος must 
be understood, with the scholiast, specifi- 
cally of the murder of Agamemnon, then 
this passage would not follow soon after the 


king’s death. But the γέρων φόνος refers 
naturally to the former blood shed in the 
house of the Pelopidae, to which constant 
reference is made in the latter part of the 
Agamemnon, and the prayer in question may 
fairly be compared with the words of Cly- 
taemnestra, Ag. 1538 ff.; she was ready to 
count good all the past, hard though it was, 
if only the divinity of the Pleisthenidae 
would depart from the house. Similarly, 
τὰ μὲν παλαιὰ συγκεκραμένα ἄλγη δύσοιστα 
ταῖσδ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ατρέως δόμοις, Cho. 726 f., in the 
mouth of the old nurse are not to be re- 
stricted in reference to the single sorrow for 
the death of Agamemnon. The chief diffi- 
culty which my view has to meet is in ἔμολε 
μὲν δίκα Πριαμίδαις χρόνῳ Cho. 928. Here 
χρόνῳ of course is naturally interpreted at 
last. But the expression is so general and 
relative that I do not think it should be 
allowed to balance the evidence on the other 
side, 

That the action of the Humenides follows 
fast upon that of the Choéphori is less 
opposed to popular opinion. The expres- 
sions used of the Furies and of their pur- 
suit of Orestes, and his refuge to be sought 
at the temple of Delphi, are almost identical 
in the two plays (cf. Cho. 1031 ff. with 
Eum. 40 ff., 166 ff., 202 ff, 278 f., 567 f.). 
The Pythian priestess sees Orestes sitting 
ἐπ᾿ ὀμφαλῷ with drawn sword, still dripping 
with blood, with the suppliant bough and 
fillet which he had brought from Mycenae. 
The first scene of the Humenides seems to be 
as closely connected with the close of the 
Choéphori as with the second scene of its 
own play. The second scene of the Fu- 
menides is sometimes thought to be widely 
separated from the first,—but this supposi- 
tion is improbable. Orestes and the Furies 
have ‘traversed sea and land,’ indeed, in the 
journey from Delphi to Athens,—but that is 
here an indication of the route taken rather 
than of the distance travelled. Orestes de- 
clares that the stain of his mother’s blood, 
while still fresh (ποταίνιος, Hum. 278), was 
washed away by Apollo (Lum. 235, 278, 
568). On his journey he had met men, but 
had brought no pollution upon them, and 
thus the fact of his complete purification 
was proven. 

If the proof of my main thesis seems still 
incomplete, Athena comes to my aid in 
Eumenides 393 ff. She hears the appeal of 
Orestes, as suppliant at her shrine, and 
comes with speed at the call from the land 
of the Scamander, where (as she explains) 
she is engaged in taking formal possession 
of the portion of the Trojan territory which 
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the Achaeans assigned to the sons of Theseus 
as part of the spoils of war on the capture 
of Troy. This is a delightfully artistic 
touch of the poet and a delicate reminder of 
the time of the action, if we suppose that 
Troy had been taken only a few days before; 
but entirely unmeaning and unreasonable if 
we suppose the sack of Troy to have pre- 
ceded by eight or ten years. In the latter 
case, the question at once arises, why Athena 
had delayed so long the occupation of the 
land, and why she should be thus employed 
at this particular moment. In my opinion, 
by the words of Athena the poet tells us 
distinctly that the action of the Zumenides 
followed immediately the close of the Trojan 
war, and hence immediately after the action 
of the Agamemnon. 

One further indication of time is found in 
the dialogue of the scene to which I have 
just referred. On Athena’s arrival and in 
response to her questions, Orestes not merely 
tells her who he is but narrates in detail the 
death of his father. But if Agamemnon 
had been dead for eight or ten years, surely 
Athena would have heard of it! The Greek 
tragic poets, to be sure, often represent their 
characters as ignorant of what they must 
have known. For instance we should say 
that it was hardly complimentary to ‘Theseus 
or his city for Sophocles to make Oedipus 
inquire (0.C. 68) who was king of Athens! 
But such statements are for the sake of the 
audience, while in the Orestean trilogy no 
reminder of the death of the king was needed 
for the sake of the spectators. But if we 
understand that the poet wished to repre- 
sent Athena as still in ignorance of the fate 
of Agamemnon all difficulty vanishes, and 


the speech of Orestes is just what is desired. 

According to my view, then, the Aes- 
chylean Orestes was sent from home by his 
mother several years before his father’s 
murder. He lived as an exile in Phocis. 
On learning of Agamemnon’s death, he 
turned at once to Apollo (περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις πάτριος ἐξηγητής) for instruc- 
tions as to his duty, and was directed to 
compass the death of his mother by guile 
and then to seek purification at the Pythian 
shrine. (ὁ μάντις ἐξηγεῖτο μητροκτονεῖν.) He 
returns at once to his home and slays Aegis- 
thus and Clytaemnestra. Without delay 
the Furies, invoked by his mother, appear 
before his eyes, and he flees to Delphi. 
There he is purified by Apollo and is directed 
to hasten to Athens where he might hope 
for legal acquittal. Just as the warning of 
the chorus at the close of the Agamemnon is 
fultilled in the Choéphori, so the last words 
of the Choéphori prepare for the first scene 
of the Hwmenides, and the last words of this 
first scene lay the foundation for the action 
which follows. The connexion, from first to 
last of the trilogy, could hardly be closer. 
Of course the different plays of a trilogy 
might be separated by generations, as was 
the case in the Theban Trilogy—Zaius, 
Oedipus, Seven against Thebes, each of a dif- 
ferent generation, —not to speak of the time 
supposed to have elapsed between the action 
of the Prometheus Bound and that of the 
Prometheus Loosed. But certainly the action 
of the Orestea loses nothing, while it gains 
in energy and distinctness, if we think of it 
as condensed into a few days. 

Tuomas Seymour. 
Yale Colleye. 


δῆθεν. 


THERE is ἃ use of δῆθεν in Apollonius 
Rhodius to which attention has not been 
hitherto drawn. The particle is employed 
where in Homer we should have had simply 
δή. Instances are : 


εἰ δὲ καὶ οὔνομα δῆθεν ἐπιθύεις δεδαῆσθαι. 
τῷδε Κυτίσωρος πέλει οὔνομα, τῷδέ τε PpovTis, 
τῷ δὲ Μέλας. B 1157-9. 
‘ 8 a ε Ν 
νῦν δὲ καὶ αὐτὴ δῆθεν ὁμοίης ἔμμορες ἄτης. 
Δ 62. 


ὠλόμεθ᾽ αἰνότατον δῆθεν μόρον, οὐδ᾽ ὑπάλυξις 
ἔστ᾽ ἄτης. 10. 126]. 


τὴν δ᾽ ὅγε δῆθεν ὑποβλήδην προσέειπεν. 
1119. 


The other passages are A 998, B 584, T 354, 
41291. In none of them is the special 
force of δῆθεν present, and we have simply 
an equivalent of δή. As δῆθεν does not 
occur in early Greek at. all, the fact may 
serve to gauge Apollonius’ familiarity with 
the minuter details of Epic usage. δῆθεν is 
similarly employed in the Anacreontea (i. 
14-18, with καὶ δῆθεν for καὶ δή): ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὁ 
μωρὸς ἄρας ἐδησάμην μετώπῳ: καὶ δῆθεν ἄχρι καὶ 
νῦν ἔρωτος οὐ πέπαυμαι. It is probably in 
view of such cases that Hesychius gives 
ἐντεῦθεν as one of the senses of δῆθεν : L. 
and §S. quote the passage from the Ana- 
creontea under this head. 
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The general employment of the particle 
is not free from difficulty. In the first place, 
it is extremely rare. It occurs in Aeschylus 
twice (Prom. 202 and 998), in Sophocles once 
(7r. 381), in Euripides six times, in Thucy- 
dides six times, in Xenophon once, Herodotus 
nine times, Plato once, Hippocrates twice, 
never apparently in Aristophanes or the 
Orators. The only later writers beside 
Apollonius who appear to use it are Aratus 
(once), Plutarch (three times), Pausanias 
(once), Dio Cassius (passim), Herodian 
(eight times), Lucian and Heliodorus. I 
will now suggest an explanation of the 
usage, which differs from that generally 
current. 

δῆθεν is employed (1) at the beginning of 
sentences (second) in order to distinguish 
profession or hypothesis from fact, (2) with 
single words or phrases—which it always 
follows—(qa) as with sentences, (ὁ) simply to 
draw attention to an explanation. We 
may represent the first usage by inverted 
commas,! the second by a sic or note of 
exclamation, But just as in English we 
constantly quote words or phrases, or pro- 
fessions in general, with an indignant, 
sarcastic, or ironical intention, so δῆθεν 
constantly occurs in indignant, sarcastic, 
or ironical sentences. ‘To describe the 
particle however as always ironical is an 
abuse of language, from which few gram- 
marians are free. The most generally apt 
translation would be ‘you know’ or ‘you 
understand.’ 

To illustrate: for δῆθεν with the sentence 
we may quote 


λόγος γε μὲν ἐντρέχει ἄλλος 
> , ε a > , > 
ἀνθρώποις, ὡς δῆθεν ἐπιχθονίη πάρος ἦεν K.T.A. 
Aratus Phaen. 100-1. 
τόν τε ἄρτον, ᾧ δῆθεν ἐμέμικτο τὸ φάρμακον 
κιτιλ. Plut. De Soll. An. 973 E. 
> > , -“ δῆ 
ἐγὼ μὲν ἀπεπεμψάμην μέγα φρονῶν, ὅτι δῆθεν 
τῆς βασιλέως θυγατρὸς τὸν ἐμὸν υἱὸν ὀψοίμην 
yapernv.—Xen. Cyrop, iv. 6, 3. 
κἀγὼ σκυθρωποὺς ὀμμάτων ἕξω Kopas, 
ὡς δῆθεν οὐκ εἰδυῖα τἀξειργασμένα. 


Eur. Or. 1319-90, 


In all the cases δῆθεν has the force of quo- 
tation marks; but the sentence gives to it 
in the second and fourth the sense of mere 
profession, in the third the same with a 
tinge of sarcasm added. If we translate 
the sentences, our ‘you know’ will be simi- 
larly affected. 


! This method of putting the matter was suggested 
to me by Dr. Postgate. 


Employed with words or phrases the 
particle merely calls attention in 


ot δ᾽ ἰητροὶ σοφιζόμενοι δῆθεν ἔστιν οἱ ἅμαρ- 
tavovow.—Hippoc. (Kiihn) iii. p. 158. Cf. 
iii. p. 64. 

ὁ μὲν γυναῖκα ἐποίησεν ἔχουσαν λύραν, 
Σπάρτην δῆθεν, Πολύκλειτος δέ κ-τ.λ.---- Pausa- 
nias iii. 18, 5. 

καινὸν δὲ τοὔνομ᾽ ἀνὰ χρόνον πεπλασμένον 

Ἴων, ἰόντι δῆθεν ὅτι συνήντετο. 

Eur. Jon 831-2. 
Cp. ibid. 656 and Herc. Fur. 949. 


Here we have simply ‘you understand.’ 
Indignation or contempt is added in 


ἐκερτόμησας δῆθεν ὡς παῖδ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἐμέ. 
Aesch. Prom. 986. 
‘This surely is mockery, as if I were a 
child.’ 
οἱ μὲν θέλοντες ἐκβαλεῖν ἕδρας Κρόνον 
ὡς Ζεὺς ἀνάσσοι δῆθεν, οἱ δὲ τοὔμπαλιν κιτιλ. 
ibid. 202, 
‘ Zeus forsooth.,’ 
ἤλλαξε δὲ καὶ τῶν ἐνιαυσίων μηνῶν τὰ ὀνόματα, 
ὅσα μὲν ἀρχαῖα καταλύσας, πάντας δὲ ταῖς 
ἑαυτοῦ παρηγορίαις ὀνομάσας, ὧν αἱ πλεῖσται εἰς 
Ἡρακλέα δῆθεν, ὡς ἀνδρειότατον, ἀνεφέροντο.--- 
Herodian i. 14, 17. 
‘ Heracles, if you please.’ 


Something between indignation and amaze- 
ment is expressed in 


καί σφι βουλευομένοισι δεινόν τι ἐσέδυνε, εἰ 

A , , ε ay 
δὴ διαγιγνώσκοιεν σφίσι te βοηθέειν οἱ παῖδες 
πρὸς τῶν κουριδιέων γυναικῶν τοὺς παῖδας καὶ 
τούτων αὐτίκα ἄρχειν πειρῴατο, τί δὴ ἀνδρω- 
θέντες δῆθεν ποιήσουσι. ---Ἠ vi. 138. 


Lastly, there is irony in 


οὐδὲ yap ἐπὶ κωλύμῃ, ἀλλὰ γνώμης παραινέσει 
δῆθεν τῷ κοινῷ éexperBetoavro.—Thue. i. 92. 
Cf. 127. 

τοὺς Ἰ]έρσας εἶρξε ὡς κατασκόπους δῆθεν 
éovras.—Herod. iii. 136. Cf. i. 73, vi. 1, 
viii. 5, ete. 

πολλὰ δὲ τὰν 

βασιλίδ᾽ ἑστίαν κακῶς 

ἔβαζε δῆθεν ἐχθρὸς ὧν στρατηλάταις. 

Eur. 1}. 717-9. 

* Reviled, truly.’ 

τέλος δὲ πεπεισμένους δῆθεν ὡς ᾿Απόλλωνος 
υἱῷ δεῖξαι τὰ ypdppara.—Plut. Lys. 448 C. 
Ct. Pyrrh. 395 ἢ. 

τοῖς δ᾽ ἄλλοις ἀπελθεῖν δῆθεν ὅποι βούλοιντο 
δοὺς πολλοὺς καὶ ἐκείνων ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ ἐφόνευσεν.--- 
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Dio Cass. (Sturz) § 24 and passim. Cf. 
Herodian ii. 15, 6, vii. 11, 7 and 16, ete. 


I now come toa question which has evoked 
some discussion. Hoogeveen not having 
seen that in Eur. Or. 1112 


Ν > ” a ε 
εἴσιμεν ἐς οἴκους δῆθεν ὡς θανούμενοι 


δῆθεν is misplaced and in sense follows ὡς, 
Hartung, using what our grammarians 
would, I suppose, term irony, says that this 
does not surprise him in Hoogeveen. 
Hartung’s view has been followed by most 
editors in this and other passages. Jebb, 
discussing the matter on Soph. Trach. 381, 
declares that ‘there are certainly instances 
where the special point of the irony con- 
veyed by δῆθεν lies in the words which 
follow it’ (quoting Aesch. Prom. 986, Thue. 
1. 127, iv. 99)...‘ but that is no reason why 
δῆθεν should not refer to the whole sentence.’ 
The passage from Soph. 7'r. 381 however— 


τῆς ἐκεῖνος οὐδαμὰ 
βλάστας ἐφώνει δῆθεν οὐδὲν ἱστορῶν--- 


he translates at variance with his note ‘she 
of whose parentage Lysias could say nothing, 
because, forsooth, he had asked no questions.’ 
Now very strong reasons would be needed 
to convince us that δῆθεν violates the canon 
that no word can begin a sentence-group 
which cannot begin a sentence ; and again, 
to make it probable in the face of a com- 
paratively large number of cases that δῆθεν 
does not go with the previous word. As 
soon as we see that the particle is not 
necessarily ironical every difficulty vanishes. 
If the ἐφώνει is sound—which has been 
doubted with some show of reason— δῆθεν 
goes with βλάστας to convey a sneer ‘ her 
origin forsooth’: βλάστας is too general a 
word to use of a princess. ἐφώνει, as an un- 
emphatic word, may come between βλάστας 
and δῆθεν, just as ἀνάσσοι intervenes in 
Aesch. Prom. 202 supra (though here 
possibly the particle goes with ἀνάσσοι, con- 
trasting Zeus’ kingship with Kronos’ paternal 
rule) and αὐτό in Herodian vii. 7, 16 ὡς 
πολιορκήσοντες αὐτὸ δῆθεν. That a participial 
or ὡς clause should be added to explain or 
continue the sneer, irony, ete., in 7rach. 381 
and several of the passages quoted above 
is no more surprising than if to ‘This surely 
is mockery,’ which is sufficient to express 
indignation in itself, we should add ‘as if 
I were a child’ (Prom. 986). In Thue. i. 
127 τοῦτο δὴ τὸ ἄγος of Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐκέλευον 


ἐλαύνειν δῆθεν τοῖς θεοῖς πρῶτον τιμωροῦντες 1 
propose to take δῆθεν not with the following 
words, but with the phrase ἄγος ἐλαύνειν, 
which is ironical like γνώμης παραινέσει ὁ. 92. 
We have irony again in iii. 68 διότι τόν τε 
ἄλλον χρόνον ἠξίουν δῆθεν αὐτοὺς κατὰ τὰς 
παλαιὰς Παυσανίου μετὰ τὸν Μῆδον σπονδὰς 
ἡσυχάζειν, where δῆθεν goes with ἠξίουν 
‘requested forsooth’; unless indeed it is a 
mere mark of quotation. In one passage, 
which Stephanus and Hoogeveen quote from 
Heliodorus (Aethiop. i. c. 14 θρήνων οὐκ 
ἐπαύετο δῆθεν μὲν τοῦ ἐπί σοι, τὸ δ᾽ ἀληθὲς τοῦ 
ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῇ), the particle certainly attaches to 
the following words in the sense of ‘ pro- 
fessedly.’? The passage, which no doubt 
was not without influence on the current 
view, seems to show that by the time of 
Heliodorus δῆθεν, which originally only im- 
plied pretence, had come to denote it : having 
recovered the force of a full word it had re- 
covered the right to head its clause. But 
this does not justify us in finding the same 
usage in the tragedians. The passage from 
Eur. Or. 1112 we may translate ‘We will 
indeed enter the house (as if about to die),’ 
the δῆθεν being spoken with bitter sarcasm 
in the thought of the deed to be done there. 
The misplacement of the particle (εἴσιμεν és 
οἴκους δῆθεν for εἴσιμεν δῆθεν k.7.A.) may be 
due to the fact that the phrase acts as a 
single word: does not go with one word 
more than the other, and so, as in γνώμης 
παραινέσει δῆθεν, follows the whole. 

The derivation of δῆθεν from δή - ἃ form 
of the Homeric θήν ‘ surely’ seems to have 
been first given by Hartung. Although θεν 
does not occur separately, yet the parallelism 
of δέ and δή etc. lends support to the deri- 
vation. Hartung ascribes the sense of 
ἐντεῦθεν ap. Hesychius to a false etymology 
equating the -Gev to that of σέθεν. Wehave 
shown that there was a late classical employ- 
ment of δῆθεν in place of δή ; and, as δή often 
has practically the force of ἐντεῦθεν, the 
rendering may have arisen in this way. Of 
θήν with δή in Homer we have one occurrence, 
viz. y 352-3 : 


οὔ θην δὴ τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ᾿Οδυσσῆος φίλος 
υἱὸς 
νηὸς ἐπ᾽ ἰκριόφιν καταλέξεται κ-τιλ. 


The proper force of the compound would 
therefore be ‘now surely’ or ‘ nothing less 
than this surely,’ δή denoting that a limit or 
result has been reached (Monro, Z/om. Gr.? 
§ 350). 

F, W. Tuomas. 
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Ἑκτημόροι. 


THE view of the ἑκτημόροι (or ἑκτημόριοι) 
taken by Mr. Wayte is supported by 
Schémann, Béckh, Hermann and his latest 
editor Thumser, Gilbert, Busolt, Buchsen- 
schiitz and Holm. The importance of these 
names may justify those who, like myself, 
agree with Dr. Sandys and Dr. Sidgwick in 
taking the opposite view (that the ἑκτημόροι 
paid only a sixth of the produce) in desiring 
that their case shall be fully stated. 

The subject naturally falls into two 
divisions : (I) the ancient evidence, (11) the 
ἃ priori probability. 

I Of the evidence. 

Plutarch, So/. 13, 2 ἕκτα τῶν γινομένων 
τελοῦντες is quite explicit, and is admittedly 
on our side. ’A@. πολ. ch. 2, though not so 
explicit, may fairly be claimed on the same 
side, for, as Dr. Sidgwick has shown (Class. 
Rev. viii. p. 296), the words κατὰ ταύτην τὴν 
μίσθωσιν, coming just after the word 
ἑκτημόροι, must mean that the μίσθωσις was 
ἕκτον μέρος, While the words that follow, «i 
μὴ τὰς μισθώσεις ἀποδιδοῖεν, must mean that 
the μίσθωσις was rent paid, not wages 
received, 

Now these two authorities are the oldest 
that can be quoted on the matter; and 
moreover they are the only statements by 
writers that have a historical interest in the 
subject. The later authorities are lexi- 
cographers, interested mainly in the 
etymology of the word and content to 
acquiesce in ambiguous and _ traditional 
phrases. These remaining authorities come 
trailing after each other at long intervals, 
Hesychius in the fourth century, Photius in 
the ninth, and Eustathius in the twelfth. 
Besides these we have the scholiast on Plato’s 
Euthyphro 4 C, to which we cannot assign a 
date. 

In Hesychius the true tradition is not yet 
extinct. Under the word ἐπίμορτος we read 
μορτὴ yap τὸ μέρος ἐκαλεῖτο, καὶ ἑκτημόροι οἱ 
τὸ ἕκτον τελοῦντες. Tiis is clear enough and 
can be claimed as a third testimony. But 
on the word itself, ἐκτημόροι, he utters an 
uncertain, though (I think) not a discordant, 
sound: ἐἑκτημόροι: οἱ ἕκτῳ μέρει τὴν γὴν 
γεωργοῦντες. The bare dative is to be no- 
ticed ; one would have expected ἐπὶ ἕκτῳ 
pepe. But the same dative without the 
preposition occurs in the gloss on Plato, οἱ 
αὐτοὶ δὲ καὶ ἑκτημόροι, ἐπεὶ τῷ ἕκτῳ μέρει TOV 
καρπῶν εἰργάζοντο τὴν γῆν, and again in our 
next authority, Photius, who has under the 


gloss πελάται the words οἱ αὐτοὶ καὶ ἑκτημόροι 
ἐπειδὴ ἕκτῳ μέρει τῶν καρπῶν εἰργάζοντο τὴν 
γῆν. As to these three places it would seem 
a plausible theory that in the oldest of these 
authorities, whether Hesychius or the 
scholiast on Plato, the preposition ἐπὶ fell 
out, as it well might after ἐπεὶ, and that the 
other two copied the mistake. But this 
theory, tempting as it is, must be accepted 
with caution. Naber indeed in his edition 
of Photius (Proleg. p. 56) would read ἐπεὶ 
ἐπὶ ἕκτῳ pepe. And Hemsterhuys would 
make a similar correction in the scholium 
of Plato. But Ruhnken in a note in 
Bekker’s edition of the scholia points out 
that this omission of ἐπὶ occurs in other 
places too, so that it is dangerous for us to 
venture to restore it in any. In the earlier 
portion of Hesychius’ gloss on ἐπίμορτος we 
have ἐπίμορτος" σπόριμος γῆ ἐπιμεριστή" λέγεται 
οὕτω καὶ ὃ μέρει ἐργαζόμενος. (Here Moritz- 
Schmidt would read ἐπὶ μέρει, though in 
the gloss on ἑκτημόροι he leaves ἕκτῳ μέρει 
without the preposition.) Again, Photius 
in a second gloss on πελάται has πελάται" οἱ 
μισθῷ δουλεύοντες. We may therefore (per- 
haps) dispense with the preposition in the 
three places mentioned above. The gram- 
marians were chiefly anxious to connect 
ἑκτημόροι as closely as possible with ἕκτον 
μέρος and adopted an expression both am- 
biguous and unusual. But even if we read 
ἐπὶ ἕκτῳ μέρει, the expression, though no 
longer unusual, remains ambiguous. Some 
would seem to have supposed that ἕκτῳ μέρει 
εἰργάζοντο must be translated ‘ worked for a 
sixth part.’ But there is no dative of price 
in Greek. The dative may, no doubt, ex- 
press attendant circumstances ; so the dative 
μισθῷ attached to a verb implies that pay- 
ment accompanied the transaction ; but in 
which direction the payment passes only the 
context and common sense can decide. IfI 
say μισθῷ δουλεύω it would naturally mean 
‘I serve receiving hire’ ; if I said οἶκον μισθῷ 
οἰκῶ 1 should be taken to mean ‘I keep house 
paying rent.’ Tf Τ say μισθῷ yewpyo it may 
mean, I think, either ‘I till the ground 
receiving hire,’ or ‘I till the ground paying 
rent.’ (In all these cases the addition of 

éri would be more usual, but the sense of | 
the case is not thereby modified.) The same 
point comes out on examining the instances 
given by Jelf ὃ 610, 2. Where a dative 
χαλκῷ is used with οἰνίζοντο (1. H 473) it 
means of course that wine was bought by 
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the payment of bronze; where with ἕημιοῦν 
(Hat. vi. 136) it means that the punishment 
consisted in the payment of money ; but 
where it is used with κερδαίνειν (Hadt. viii. 
60) the gain consists of something received. 
The grammarians in fact neither knew nor 
cared for anything more than that ἑκτημόροι 
had something to do with a sixth part. 

Then, last of all, comes Eustathius, who 
observes on Od. τ 28 (but not much ἃ propos 
of anything) ἐθνικὴ δὲ λέξις Kal ἡ μόρτη, τὸ 
ἕκτον, φασὶ, μέρος τῶν καρπῶν, ἣ ἐδίδοτο τοῖς 
ἑκτημορίοις ὡς ἐν ἀνωνύμῳ κεῖται λεξικῷ 
pyroptxd. Here at last, amid the dregs of a 
Byzantine tradition, we have a definite 
statement, as I hold, on the wrong side. 
The bishop has got hold of one of the 
ambiguous glosses and read it the wrong 
way. So much then for the ancient evidence. 
If I were to attempt to mark the scores 
made so far, [ think I should describe it as 
three goals against a try. 

It If we turn to ἃ priori considerations 
the case is still clearer. It is absurd to say 
that the payment of one-sixth of the pro- 
duce would not be felt as a hardship. If 
the economic rent of a holding be nil, the 
payment of a sixth of the produce will be 
felt as a hardship. But there are holdings 
of which the economic rent is nil. Probably 
no Irish landlord, perhaps even no English 
College Bursar, would have fallen into the 
mistake made by these great German 
scholars. Mrs. Poyser went so far as to 
compare English farming to cooking a feast 
all the year and getting nothing but the 
smell for your pains; but what would she 
have said to surrendering five-sixths of the 
produce of her dairy? To the names of 
Oncken and Gomperz, quoted by Dr. Sandys 
as supporting his view, must be added that 
of Naber. He in his Prolegomena to Photius, 
p. 57, after quoting Schimann’s view, most 
sensibly says: ‘ Plane contra est ; nusquam 
terrarum adeo sunt fertiles agri ut hanc con- 
ditionem agricolae ferant. In insula Java 
verbi causa, hoc est sub caelo haud parum 
feliciore, agrorum possessores olim solvebant 
e toto proventu unam partem, sibi habebant 


quattuor partes.’ He then refers toa place 
in Polybius, which appears to bei. 72, where 
Polybius represents the Carthaginians as 
most cruel for levying from the cultivators, 
after the first Punic war, half of the pro- 
duce, it being implied that the amount 
usually claimed by the state was one 
quarter. And this (it may be remarked) 
was in the land of the Libyeae areae / Naber 
proceeds: ‘Itaque Attici coloni, gut solum 
arabant sterile, misera erant conditione’ ete. 


‘In métayer systems, it is true, the portion 


of produce claimed by the landlord is often 
more than a half; but in estimating the 
practical working of any such system we 
must know, not only the quality of the soil, 
but also what part the landlord bears in 
providing cattle, implements, manure, etc., 
and this part is often a large one (Mill, 
Pol. Econ. Book ii. chap. 8). Enough has 
been said to show that the payment of one- 
sixth may be feltasa hardship. But we may 
go farther. 1015 quite possible fora rent of 
one-sixth to be a perfectly fair rent in 
ordinary years, and yet for there to be a 
difficulty in meeting it in exceptional years. 
And the grievance, as Dr, Sidgwick has 
shown, was in the fearful power the law 
gave to a creditor over any man who, from 
any combination of circumstances, was 
unable to meet his liabilities. It was, in 
fact, rather an Arrears Bill than a Land 
Bill that Solon introduced. Liddell and 
Scott may therefore be left uncorrected in 
their article on ἑκτημόροι. But they seem to 
uphold the opposite view in their article on 
μορτή. 

Much interesting matter remains as to 
the relation of the ἑκτημόροι to the πελάται, 
about which the authorities differ, some 
making the πελάται synonymous with the 
ἑκτημόροι, others making ‘the πελάται 
labourers for wages. Should not the word 
be connected with πολέω rather than with 
πέλας, πελάτης standing to πολέω somewhat 
as πενέστης to πονέωϊ But this is matter 
for philologists. 

E, 8. THompson. 


NOTE ON CURTIUS X. 1, 19. 


Iairur Mesopotamiae praetoribus imper- 
avit, materia in Libano monte caesa devec- 
taque ad urbem Syriae Thapsacum septin- 
gentarum carinas navium ponere : septiremis 

ΝΟ. LXXIV. VOL, VIII. 


omnes esse deducique Babylona. Cypricrum 
regibus imperatum, ut aes stuppamque et 


vela praeberent. 


In this passage the word septiremis or VII 
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remis, as the MSS. give it, is undoubtedly 
corrupt for the following reasons : 


In the first place septiremes or hepteres, as 
they were called, were very rare, and it is 
not probable, not to say impossible, that 
Alexander would have built a whole fleet of 
them. Secondly, there are no other in- 
stances, as far as I know, of such an enor- 
mous fleet consisting wholly of the same 
sort of ships: always to the triremes was 
added a small number of ships of a larger 
size. So there is no warrant for suggesting 
another cipher for vit. Finally our 
suspicion is roused on learning that septi- 
remes is an ἅπαξ εἰρημένον in Latin literature, 
especially as the MSS. only give vil remis. 
The corruption of the word being unques- 
tionable, let us follow the order of Curtius’ 
tale about the building of that fleet. 

Firstly Alexander commands that timber 
should be cut and transported to Thapsacus 
for the building of seven hundred ships. 
Further that all those ships should be vir 
remes and be brought to Babylon, Finally 


the Cyprian princes are ordered to furnish 
the metal, oakum and sails. 

Hence we see that Curtius has informed 
us of the sources of the timber, metal, 
oakum and sails, z.e. of nearly all the mater- 
ials needed for the construction of ships. 
Nearly all, I said, for whence came the oars, 
the principal means of locomotion? That 
nothing is said about them is the more 
astonishing as the origin of the sails, that 
played a so far inferior part in ancient 
navigation, is duly noted. For by ordering 
that the whole fleet should consist of septz- 
vemes Alexander has not yet inferred that 
the oars should be added too. 

I firmly believe that this neglected in- 
formation is hidden in the words viI remis 
omnes esse. Therefore remis is to me not the 
latter part of an adjective but abl. plur. of 
the substantive remus, and so the assump- 
tion is near at hand that vir in the MSS. is 
a corruption of cum or of im after the 
analogy of in armis esse. 

P. H. Danmsté. 

LEIDEN, 15 October, 1894. 


NOTE ON CIC, 


Quasi vero intellegant, qualis sit in ipso 
corpore, quae conformatio, quae magnitudo, 
qui locus: wt, si iam possent in homine vivo 
cerni omnia, quae nunc tecta sunt, casurus- 
ne in conspectum videatur animus an tanta 
sit eius tenuitas, ut fugiat aciem. 

This passage has caused some difficulty. 
The defenders of the MS. reading take wt 
in the sense of ‘for example.’ Chase’s note 
is: ‘I agree with Hottinger, Orelli and 
Moser, in regard to the rendering to be 
given ut in this passage (cf. Cic. Part. Or. 
19, 65):—[as if they understand], for 
example, whether ete. Lambinus conjec- 
tured aut for ut, which is adopted by Wesen- 
berg, Baiter and Seyffert ; Heine omits ne 
after casurus, and puts a colon after animus.’ 
Tischer-Sorof 8 reads for wt aut, and for 
anacnon. This reading is based on Koch 
Coniectanea Tulliana, p. 37 (1868), and 
Weissner in the NV. Jahrb. fiir Philol. und 
Pédag. p. 298 ff. (1869). Ae non for an 
seems possible from the palaeographic point 
of view ; Koch cited as a parallel passage 
Fam. iii. 2, 2: pluribus verbis ad te scribe- 
rem, si aut tua humanitas longiorem oratio- 
nem exspectaret aut id fieri nostra amicitia 
pateretur aut res verba desideraret ac non 


TUSC. I. 22, 50, 


pro se ipsa loqueretur. Weissner cites 
Seat. Rosc. 33, 92; quasi nunc id agatur, 
quis...occiderit, ac non hoe quaeratur eum 
etc. Objection can be taken to ut ‘for 
example.’ L. and 8. s.v. uf ii. A. C. cite 
only Cie. De Or. 3, 29, 112 and Quint. 8, 3, 
89; 4, 3, 12, where on the face of it wt 
might mean for example, introducing a 
dependent sentence. In reality it does not. 
In Cic. Part. Or. 19, 65 it is even further 
from doing so. Certainly none of these 
passages is similar to the sentence before us. 

I suggest therefore the following inter- 
pretation: ut (sc. intelligerent) ete. : ‘and 
so they would understand, if they could 
penetrate into the secrets of a living man, 
whether the mind seems likely to come 
into our ken, or its delicacy is such as to 
escape our vision.’ By this interpretation 
the sense comes out at the same place as in 
the explanation of Chase. The MS. reading 
is retained by a natural interpretation of 
ut, and the triple change of ut, ne and an is 
avoided. Granting all that may be claimed 
on palaeographic grounds for ae non instead 
of an, and admitting that ne would be 
brought into the MSS. from an, we still 
have the third difficulty of wt for aut. 
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The sequence is not violated by this 
interpretation. Cf. Gildersleeve’s Lat. ΟὟ. 
§ 517, R. 2, and the example there cited 
from Pliny. 

I urge the consideration of τέ in a con- 
secutive sentence asa relative and submit 
the following explanation of its etymology. 
The point is to account for the loss of the 
initial consonant qu. I see in wt a repre- 
sentation of Sanskrit utd, which means ‘and 
also’ but is also interrogative. Now in 
Sanskrit utd takes the optative, and the sense 


is precisely ‘and so,’ cf. Delbriick, Altind. 
Syntax p. 260. 

In Latin beside cwm was probably *cut 
(cf. Sk. ku-tra), *cubi, etc., but the similarly 
used ut = Sk. utd mastered the other forms 
and gave ubi etc. 

In the form uti we possibly have a Latin 
representative of Sk. utd vat. 


Epwin WHITFIELD Fay, 


Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia, 


NOTES ON EURIPIDES’ HELENA. 


1135 Mr. Hort’s suggestion εἰσένει for 
εἰς ἐν ἦν has already been proposed in my 
edition of the Helena (Clarendon Press, 
1882; revised, 1892). I wrote: ‘It has 
occurred to me...to suggest εἰσένει (νέω), 
“ piled up ” the sails into the ship... Of this 
verb however the pres. and imperf. do not 
seem to occur in Attic Greek...only the aor. 
ἔνησα and the perf. pass. νένημαι or νένησμαι 
are found.’ But the MS. reading may be 
right = ‘were fitted into one (figure),’ ὁ.6. 
compactly. Eis ἕν = una is rather a favour- 
ite expression with Euripides. Cf, 1, 742, 
Orest. 1640, among other instances. 

I had also cited, on 1. 388, the passage 
from Pindar, Ol. i. 38 (61) upon ἔρανον. 1 
think πεισθείς is certainly corrupt, but prob- 
ably some participle in -θείς stood in the 
original. 

I append a few notes of my own. 

122 Adopt W. G. Clark’s reading (from 
the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
1854-1859) εἶδον, εἰ καὶ viv σ᾽ ὁρῶ, a reitera- 
tion in varied terms of 1. 118 = ‘I saw her, 
just as I see you now.’ [Εἶδον, ἢν &c. has 
been suggested to me as still nearer the 
MSS. εἰδόμην, but ἣν with subj. is not defi- 
nite enough for the sense. | _ 

263 Read ’AaBov (ἔλαβον), with Porson 
and Dindorf, for λαβεῖν. Hermann’s λάβοιν 
is not only a doubtful form, but does not 
give the meaning required. The indicative 


means ‘ would that I, after being obliterated, 
had (then) taken a plainer form.’ 

679 Read (with Dindorf, &c.) τί δ᾽ for rade 
and ἐφῆχ᾽ for ἔθηχ᾽, but retain τῶνδε κακῶν, 
‘which of these misfortunes did Hera inflict 
upon you in consequence of the trial?’ ie. 
in revenge for her slighted beauty. In 675 
Menelaus had asked τί νῷν χρήζουσα προσθεῖ- 
ναι κακόν ; Helen replies with lamentations 
and a vague allusion to the κρίσις, whereupon 
Menelaus inquires more precisely. 

1158 It has been suggested to me to read 
τί for ai, and some verb such as ἔπραθον for 
the unmeaning ἔλιπον of the MSS. ‘Why 
did they (the Greeks) make desolate the 
chambers &c. ?’ 

1247 Perhaps read ἐξορίζομεν, ‘take out 
(and let down) into the sea.’ Cf. διορίσαι 
394, also |. 828. 

1353 ᾿πύρωσας may be genuine. Reading 
ὃν for ὧν, the sense may be ‘thou didst 
inflame (with love) one whom thou oughtest 
not,’ ὁ.6. Paris, the votary of Cybele. It is 
true that πυρόω in this sense lacks positive 
authority, but the meaning is possible and 
natural, just as succendere is used absolutely 
without amore by Propertius, i. 2,15. Ῥὰ- 
ley’s ἔκυρσας εὐνῶν is not convincing. 

1453 Read εἰρεσίας with μάτηρ. ῬΟοοθίοισι, 
‘amid the surge.’ 

C. S. JERRAM. 

Trinity College, Oxford, 


NOTE ON THREE PASSAGES OF PLAUT. 7RUCUL, 


Pravt. Trucul. 667-8, 896, 952 (Schoell’s 
text). 

I offer: brief notes on the distribution of 
the dialogue in these three passages. 


(1) vv. 667-8. Strabax the rustic lover 
has been talking outside the house to 
Astaphium, the maid of Phronesium. The 
old arrangement of the end of the scene was. 
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Srrapax. Jbitur, ne me morari censeas. 
Asrapuivam. Lepide facis. But Schoell di- 
vides Srrapax. Jbitur, Astapnivm. Ne me 
morari censeas. Srrapax. Lepide facis. 
His reason is that by Langen’s canon morari 
in Plautus never = cunctari. This is true, 
but nevertheless the old division is right 
and morari is transitive with the object te 
omitted more Plautino. Keep then the old 
distribution and translate, ‘I will go, lest 
you should think that / am keeping you 
here,’ for which Astaphium thanks Strabax 
by the reply ‘That’s very nice of you.’ It 
was Strabax who was detaining Astaphium, 
not vice versa: the thanks belong naturally 
to Astaphium, not to Strabax. 

(2) v. 896. The soldier Stratophanes 
returns. He sees Phronesium and Asta- 
phium and addresses them guid hic vos 
agitis? Phronesium angrily retorts ne me 
adpella. What are we to do with the next 
three words? BCD give nimius evi, LZ 
nimium sevis, ilicet is Schoell’s conjecture. 
I would read saevit, take the three words 
together, assign them to Stratophanes and 
treat them as an aside. Nimium saevit : 
ilicet, ‘she’s very angry: it’s all up.’ Then 
Phronesium, who has commenced ne me 


adpella, goes on naturally potin ut mihi 
molestus ne sies ? 

(3) v. 952. Phronesium is getting all 
she can out of Strabax and Stratophanes, 
who bid against one another for her favours. 
Strabax offers silver, Stratophanes gold, this 
will determine the distribution of the line. 
The gold Philippics belong to Stratophanes, 
talentum argenti to Strabax. Thus, to take 
the conjectures of Camerarius and Brix, 
Strabax will be made to say Hm tibi talentum 
argenti, which Stratophanes outbids with 
Philippicum aes est : tene tibi. 

To mix the gold and the silver and assign 
the whole line to the same speaker is im- 
possible for any one who has read carefully 
what has gone before. The only real ques- 
tion is what we are to read at the end of the 
line, ¢.e. in what terms Stratophanes makes 
his offer. 

Spengel and Langen object to Philippicum 
as non-Plautine, and Langen has shown that 
Philippus, not Philippeus is the more regular 
Plautine form. It will perhaps be best to 
read Philippum hoc aes est : tene tibi, but my 
point is the division of the line rather than 
the form of the adjective employed. 

J. H. Gray. 


MONRO ON GREEK MUSIC. 


The Modes of Ancient Greek Musie, by D. B. 
Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Oxford: 1894. (144 pp.) 8s. 6d, net. 


Mr. Mowro’s book merits the serious atten- 
tion of all students of Greek music. From 
the time of Bickh it has been the general 
assumption of scholars that the ‘modes’ of 
Greek music—the ἁρμονίαι familiar to 
readers of Plato’s Republic—were, like 
the modern major and minor, scales distin- 
guished by the order of their intervals, and 
that each of the seven degrees of the 
diatonic octave could and did form the final 
of such a seale. This thesis has been 
elaborately expounded by Westphal, Gevaert, 
and numerous other writers on the subject. 
Mr. Monro’s object is to prove that the 
modes were nothing more than keys differ- 
ing only in pitch, and that of modes in the 
modern sense one only was known to Clas- 
sical Greek music, viz. a scale corresponding 
to the modern minor as played in descending 
from A to A, and represented by the stand- 
ard ‘Dorian’ octave, extending from E to E, 


but having for its tonic the ‘péon’ (A). It 
will be seen at once how revolutionary Mr. 
Monro’s work is; and there is no question 
that the author has marshalled the facts 
which he adduces as evidence with great 
skill, so that his argument is prima facie a 
very telling one. 

Putting aside for the moment the state- 
ments of Greek writers on music, to whom 
the appeal must ultimately lie, we may 
premise that there are two circumstances 
which create at the outset a prejudice 
against Mr. Monro’s view, a prejudice which 
it is his business to dissipate by the most 
convincing proof that the ancient authorities 
can be interpreted only in the sense which 
he attributes to them. The first is the fact 
that although the trained modern ear can 
detect a certain difference of ‘colour’ in 
keys of different pitch (Helmholtz, Zonemp- 


Jindungen, p. 476 f.), it is impossible to us 


to conceive of such keys as exerting so 
strong an influence on human sensibility 
and character as that attributed by Plato 
and Aristotle to the modes. How, we ask. 
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could a melody which in Bp minor imitated 
‘the tones and accents of a brave warrior 
on the field of battle,’ become, when trans- 
posed into D minor, a plaintive dirge, while 
in A minor it partook of a convivial charac- 
ter? This difficulty will perhaps appear to 
many insuperable, when every allowance 
has been made for possible changes in human 
sensibility. But although it creates a 
strong presumption against the correctness 
of Mr. Monro’s view, it cannot absolve us 
from examining the positive evidence in its 
favour. 

Beside this negative consideration, there 
remains the positive fact that the varieties 
of ἦθος attributed by the Greek philosophers 
to the modes are distinctly traceable in 
music which does not confine itself to the 
diatonic major and minor. This is true not 
only of the popular melodies of many 
nations, but especially of the plain-song of 
the Catholic Church, which is lineally de- 
scended from the music of Ancient Greece. 
It is sufficient here to refer to the admirable 
treatment of the subject by Gevaert in 
vol. i. of La Musique de I Antiquité, pp. 166 
ff., 200 ff. One instance will suffice. The 
ἁρμονία μιξολυδιστί, according to Plato, was 
plaintive and appropriate to the dirge. On 
the usual theory it corresponds to the 
fourth Gregorian mode (B natural), which is 
described by a writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as ‘appropriate to feelings of compunc- 
tion and sadness, complaint, prayers, suppli- 
cations, lamentations, groanings.’ Those 
who study the parallels drawn by M. Gevaert 
must feel that in them we have a body of 
evidence sufficient to predispose us strongly 
in favour of the current view of the modes. 

We may now approach Mr. Monro’s argu- 
ment more closely. His method is in itself 
a good one. It consists in treating the 
passages or works of ancient authors dealing 
with the subject in chronological order, and 
interpreting them in their most natural 
sense. So far asthe principle is consistently 
pursued we may safely trust its guidance, 
only remembering that the sense does not 
always lie on the surface, and that the 
beginning of a process cannot be interpreted 
with certainty without reference to its end. 
To deal adequately with the closely-woven 
web of Mr. Monro’s argument would re- 
quire a treatise following him point by 
point and section by section ; but it is pos- 
sible to select certain prominent theses and 
topics for discussion without doing him an 
injustice. 

The earlier sections are directed towards 
establishing 


(1) that the ἁρμονίαι of Plato and Aris- 
totle did, in fact, differ in pitch, and, that 
the difference of ἦθος is connected by those 
writers with the difference of pitch ; 

(2) that the term ἁρμονία disappears from 
scientific writing after the time of Aristotle 
and is replaced (in the works of Aristoxenos) 
by τόνος, which certainly means ‘key’ ; 
while the writers (such as Plutarch) who use 
both expressions treat them as convertible. 

Both these points deserve to be carefully 
considered. 

(1) Mr. Monro is successful in showing 
that different ἁρμονίαι were associated with 
different degrees of pitch. The Aeolian is 
called βαρύβρομον ἁρμανίαν by Pratinas ; 
and in musical terminology certain modes— 
or rather varieties of the same mode !— 
were called σύντονοι and χαλαραί (or ave- 
μέναι), and these terms were connected with a 
difference of pitch, for Aristotle Pol. v. (viii.) 
1340 b 20 writes, rots ἀπειρηκόσι διὰ χρόνου οὐ 
ῥᾷδιον adew τὰς συντόνους ἁρμονίας, ἀλλὰ τὰς 
ἀνειμένας ἡ φύσις ὑποβάλλει τοῖς τοιούτοις. 
Nor can it be questioned that Plato and 
Aristotle, in their philosophical treatment of 
the ἦθος of the modes, seized upon these 
distinctions, and sought a parallel to them 
in ethical language. ‘The ‘ loosely-strung’ 
modes (xaAapai, ἀνειμέναι) were μαλακαί and 
affected the soul μαλακωτέρως. The ‘ highly- 
pitched ’’ modes were plaintive in character. 
The Dorian and Phrygian occupied a middle 
place in pitch, and are therefore selected by 
Plato as occupying a mean between extremes, 
while Aristotle holds that the Dorian mode 
influences the mind μέσως καὶ καθεστηκότως. 

The ἁρμονίαι, then, as usually executed, 
differed in pitch, and fell roughly into three 
groups. But though we learn from this 
that in practical μελοποιΐα certain ἁρμονίαι 
were associated with certain regions of pitch 
—a fact not denied by the supporters of 
the mode-theory (Gevaert i. p. 205)—we 
have as yet no positive evidence as to what 
the ἁρμονίαι were, and if such evidence can 
be found elsewhere, it must be allowed to 
decide the question. 

But Plato and Aristotle, it will be said, 
explicitly connect difference of ἦθος with 
difference of pitch. It is no doubt true that 
they do fasten on the terms σύντονοι and 
ἀνειμέναι, as well as on the central position 


1 Ts it not clear that in Plat. Rep.'398 F the words 
ἰαστί...καὶ λυδιστί, αἵτινες xadapal καλοῦνται are 
equivalent to χαλαραϊαστὶ καὶ χαλαραλυδιστί ? Thisis 
not bronght out either by Drof. Jowett’s or by Mr. 
Monro’s translation. συντονολυδιστί is mentioned a 
few lines earlier ; the term συντονοΐαστί appears to 
have been replaced in use by μιξολυδιστί (Gevaert, 
i. p. 156), 
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occupied by the Dorian and Phrygian modes, 
and turn them to account in philosophical 
speculation : but how far they were here, as 
so often, following a verbal lead may be indi- 
cated by the following considerations :— 

(a) In Pol. iv. 1290 a 19, Aristotle 
mentions the view that all modes were really 
reducible to two—Dorian and Phrygian—of 
which the rest were παρεκβάσεις. And this 
view he compares with that which saw only 
two right constitutions —oligarchy and demo- 
cracy-—the rest being likewise παρεκβάσεις, 
ὀλιγαρχικὰς μὲν τὰς συντονωτέρας καὶ δεσποτι- 
κωτέρας τὰς δ᾽ ἀνειμένας καὶ μαλακὰς δημο- 
tuas—t.e. Oligarchies were ‘ highly-strung’ 
closely organized governments, democracies 
‘relaxed,’ soft, disorganized. Is there any 
reason to suppose that while Aristotle here 
follows the verbal leading of the parallel, he 
(and Plato) neglected the same brilliant 
opening in the case of 760s 1 

(6) The parallel breaks down in practice. 
For Phrygian, although occupying a central 
position and therefore selected by Socrates, 
is rejected by Aristotle as ἐνθουσιαστικός 
(the same character is given by him even to 
the Hypo-phrygian in Probl. xix. 48, which 
should according to pitch be classified with 
the padaxai dppovia), and it seems quite 
possible that Socrates indicates his conscious- 
ness that the parallel will not hold water by 
his feigned ignorance in reply to Glaukon 
---οὐκ olda τὰς ἁρμονίας, ἀλλὰ κατάλειπε K.T.A. 

On the first head, therefore, Mr. Monro’s 
proof seems inconclusive. Later authorities, 
such as Aristides Quintilianus, attribute a 
certain ἦθος to the various τόποι τῆς φωνῆς 
or ‘ registers’ (see § 25), and we may admit 
that in composition the τόπος and therefore 
the key was chosen to suit the ἁρμονία, but 
this must not be allowed to prejudice the 
question as to what the ἁρμονία was. 

(2) The identification of ἁρμονία and τόνος 
—which Aristoxenus no doubt uses in the 
sense of ‘key’ (τοὺς τόνους ἐφ᾽ ὧν τὰ συστή- 
ματα τίθεται) difficult to maintain. It 
may be shown that Plutarch uses the terms 
loosely, so that e.g. in De Mus. 17 ἡ δωριστὶ 
ἁρμονία is afterwards spoken of as 6 δώριος 


τρόπος (the later syuonym of τόνος, cp. 


Monro p. 27), and in c. 19 appears as 6 
δώριος τόνος; but until the meaning of 
ἁρμονία is settled it must remain an open 
question whether Plutarch erroneously 
applied the terms τρόπος and τόνος to an 
ἁρμονία, or whether the three are really 
identical.!_ Mr. Monro presses the argument 

' Another instance of Plutarch’s usage in this 
respect is supplied by Dr. Sandys in the last 
number of this Review, p. 397. 


that as Plutarch states that the tetrachord 
hypaton was omitted in the τόνος δώριος 
in order to preserve the ἦθος, and as the 
τόνος δώριος clearly means the δωριστὶ dp- 
povia of which P. has lately been speak- 
ing, the essential element of the scale must 
have been its pitch. But we must point out 
that no support is lent to this latter view by 
the context of the passage quoted, since the 
omission of τρίτη and νήτη in the τρόπος 
σπονδαϊκός and the use of the νήτη συνὴμ- 
μένων in the same scale as well as in the 
Phrygian mode are carefully explained in a 
manner which leaves no doubt that con- 
siderations of tonality in the modern sense 
and not of absolute pitch were the cause of 
the restrictions. No doubt Plutarch means 
that the tonality of the Dorian scale on 
which its effect depended was more clearly 
felt if the compass of the melody was not 
extended below the melodic final (E). 

Mr. Monro attributes to Plutarch the 
same interchange of expressions in the pas- 
page (c. 8) relating to the νόμος τριμερής of 
Sakadas. Plutarch says: ‘there were three 
τόνοι in the time of Sakadas [cire. 590 B.c.] 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian; 8. com- 
posed a strophe in each, and instructed his 
chorus to sing, the first δωριστί, the second 
φρυγιστί, and the third λυδιστί᾽ It may be 
that Plutarch here uses τόνος in the sense 
of dppovia, but surely some attention is due 
to the view that mode as well as key was 
changed in the composition referred to; by 
this means the rule given by Plutarch in 
cap. 6 (ἐν yap τοῖς νόμοις ἑκάστῳ διετήρουν τὴν 
οἰκείαν τάσιν) Was strictly observed, since in 
spite of the change of ἁρμονία (which Plu- 
tarch says was unknown in early κιθαρῳδία 
in the words preceding those just quoted) 
the three strophes were reduced to the same 
pitch. 

Thus we see that the identity of ἁρμονία 
and τόνος must not be hastily inferred from 
the somewhat confused statements of Plu- 
tarch, and we may now ask whether it is 
proved by the use of Plato, Aristotle and 
Aristoxenus. ἁρμονία in the sense of mode 
is foreign to the terminology of Aristoxenus ; 
τόνος in the sense of key does not appear in 
Plato or Aristotle. This fact in itself, 
however, proves nothing ; and a reason for 
the disuse of the term dppovia is suggested 
by Mr. Monro himself on p. 56. The word 
had at least three meanings (1) ‘scale’ in 
general, (2) either ‘mode’ or ‘key’— 
whichever meaning we give to the word in 
Plato—,(3) the enharmonic genus. As Mr. 
Monro says, ‘it is not surprising that a 
word with so many meanings did not keep 
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its place in technical language but was 
replaced by unambiguous words,’ 

The result of our examination of Mr. 
Monro’s argument, then, has been to leave 
the question an open one. If positive indi- 
cations on the nature of the ἁρμονία can be 
found, they must guide us in our decision. 
Such indications are not wanting. 

In one instance Mr. Monro departs from 
his chronological arrangement of passages. 
On p. 55—much later than the section on 
Plato (p. 7)—we find a quotation from the 
Philebus 17. Mr. Monro says truly enough 
that the passage ‘has an air of technical 
accuracy not usual in Plato’s references to 
music.’ If this be so, should it not have 
held the first place in § 5, and should it not 
have governed the interpretation of the 
more popular passage in the Republic? In 
the Philebus, then, Plato speaks of intervals 
(διαστήματα) and the συστήματα produced 
by their combination ἃ κατιδόντες οἱ πρόσθεν 
παρέδοσαν ἡμῖν τοῖς ἑπομένοις ἐκείνοις καλεῖν 
αὐτὰ ἁρμονίας. As Mr. Monro remarks, 
there is a close agreement between this 
passage and the teaching of Aristoxenus 
with regard to σύστηματα. Does not this 
show that the word which in reality replaced 
ἁρμονία was not τόνος but σύστημα! In 
close connection with this should be taken 
the passage of Aristoxenus (p. 36, 29 Meib.) 
in which he criticizes his predecessors, who 
τῶν συστημάτων τὰς διαφορὰς οἱ μὲν ὅλως οὐκ 
ἐπεχείρουν ἐξαριθμεῖν, ἀλλὰ περὶ αὐτῶν μόνων 
τῶν ἑπτὰ-“ὀκτα;»χόρδων (the emendation is a 
necessary one) ἃ ἐκάλουν ἁρμονίας τὴν ἐπί: 
σκεψιν ἐποιοῦντο. ‘These passages show 
clearly that the term ἁρμονία was applied to 
the species of the octave, and Mr. Monro 
does not deny this ; but he argues that the 
word ἁρμονία ‘even in the time of Plato 
appears as a word of traditional character 
(οἱ πρόσθεν παρέδοσαν), his own word being 
σύστημα, While its use ‘is noticed by Aris- 
toxenus as if it were more or less antiquated.’ 
‘There is no such hesitation, either in Plato 
or in Aristotle, about the use of ἁρμονίαι 
for the modes.’ Surely the argument is 
somewhat strained here. Is it not equally 
open to us to say }—‘In the time of Plato 
the popular term, consecrated by tradition 
(ot πρόσθεν παρέδοσαν), Was ἁρμονία ; in tech- 
nical writing σύστημα was gradually taking 
its place, from the cause assigned by Mr. 
Monro on p. 56 (v. supr.); by the time of 
Aristoxenus the change of usage was com- 
plete and he could therefore speak of the 
use of ἁρμονία in this sense as a thing of the 
past.’ Is there any sign of * hesitation ” in 
the passage of Arist. Probl. xix. 26 διὰ ri péorn 


καλεῖται ἐν ταῖς ἁρμονίαις, τῶν δὲ ὀκτὼ οὔκ ἐστι 
μέσον ; where Mr. Monro admits the use of 
the word ἁρμονία in the sense of σύστημα t 

Our list of indications, however, is not 
yet complete. On p. 24 Mr. Menro notices 
the statement (derived by Plutarch from 
an unknown writer named Lysis) that 
Lamprokles (cire. 475 B.c.) discovered the 
true place of the disjunctive tone in the 
Mixolydian ἁρμονία at the upper end of the 
scale (ἐπὶ τὸ ὀξύ) and admits that the explan- 
ation given by Westphal and Gevaert! is 
correct —that the Mixolydian was an octave 
of the form 


He tries to minimize the importance of this 
notice—which bears on its face the stamp 
of genuine antiquity—and concludes, ‘in 
any case the existence of a scale of this 
particular form does ποὺ prove that the 
octaves of other species were recognized in 
the same way.’ Should we not rather infer 
that so clear a testimony to the meaning of 
ἡ μιξολυδιστὶ ἁρμονία ought to govern our 
interpretation of the corresponding terms 
applied to other modes ? 

Once again, in the immediate context of 
the passage just quoted, Plutarch says: 
ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τὴν ἐπανειμένην λυδιστί, ἥπερ 
ἐναντία τῇ μιξολυδιστί... ὑπὸ Δάμωνος εὑρῆσθαί 
φασι τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίου. On this Mr. Monro 
says, ‘The statement that the “relaxed 
Lydian ” was the opposite of the Mixolydian 
has given rise to much speculation. In 
what sense, we naturally ask, can a key 
or a mode be said to be “opposite” or 
“similar” to another? I venture to think 
that it is evidently a mere paraphrase of 
Plato’s language. The relaxed Lydian is 
opposed to the Mixolydian because it is at 
the other end of the scale in pitch.’ But 

(a) the relaxed Lydian—if rightly iden- 
tified by Mr. Monro with the later Hypo- 
lydian key—is not ‘at the other end of the 
scale in pitch’ to the Mixolydian key, since 
the final of the one is A, and of the other 
E>. Thus Mr. Monro’s explanation is in- 
adequate ; while ; 

(6) a simple and convincing explanation 
is given by Gevaert (i. p. 109). The suc- 
cession of intervals in the Hypo-lydian 
mode is precisely inverted in the Mixo- 
lydian (semitone -tone- tone -semitone-tone- 
tone-tone). What more suitable meaning 
can be found for ἐναντία ἵ 

1 See the very clear statement of the question in 
La Musique de? Antiquité i. p. 47 Ὁ. 
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Thus far then we have seen that the facts 
established by Mr. Monro do not prove the 
dppoviaa to be keys, while we have certain 
clear indications that the name was applied 
to modes, 

Space will not permit us to trace the 
remainder of Mr. Monro’s argument in all 
its details, but some salient points deserve 
special treatment. 

1. In ὃ 24 Mr. Monro develops an argu- 
ment on which great stress is laid. The 
names of the keys and the smae names as 
applied to the species of the octave follow 
each other in precisely reversed order. As 
he says, this cannot be an accidental coinci- 
dence ; either the names of the species were 
derived from those of the keys, or cov- 
versely. But we learn from Aristoxenus 
that in his time the seven species (to which 
he gives no names) had long been recognized 
by theorists, while the number of keys and 
their relative pitch was still unsettled. 
Therefore, argues Mr. Monro, the names of 
the keys must be the original ones, and 
must have been transferred to the species 
after the determination of their number 
and relative pitch. On the other theory 
the scheme of seven keys would have been 
at once complete. 

Stated thus in the abstract, the argument 
appears a strong one. But Mr. Monro has 
omitted to explain why the two series of 
names occupy the reverse order of pitch.! 
The reason is that the keys were used in order 
to reduce melodies composed in the various 
modes toa common standard of pitch (Gevaert 
i, p. 218). Let each species be noted in 
the key of the same name, and all will 
occupy the same octave—viz. that which 
extends from F to F in modern notation 
(see Table I. p. 127 in Mr. Monro’s book). 
That this is the true explanation is amply 
confirmed by the fact that in the Greek 
instrumental notation (Monro § 27) the 
fifteen original letters represent two octaves 
in the Hypo-lydian key (that of F), while 
all the other keys are noted with a greater 

1 It isstrange that Mr. Monro should not mention 
this explanation, and still more strange that on p. 77 
he should write with reference to the notation as 
follows: ‘The octaves which are defined by the 
successive pairs of letters, B-y, 5-e, and the rest, are 
octaves of definite notes. If they were framed with 
a view to the ancient modes, as Westphal thinks, 
they must be the actual scales employed in these 
modes. If so, the modes followed each other, in 
respect of pitch, in an order exactly the reverse of 
the order observed in the keys. It need hardly be 
said that this is quite impossible.’ The modes 
regarded as sections of the Perfect System—not 
necessarily ‘the actual scales emplcyed’—did succeed 
each other in an order the reverse of that observed 
in the keys. 


or less proportion of derived signs—i.e. the 
Hypo-lydian key was the ‘open key’ of 
antiquity. This fact is explained by Gevaert 
by the supposition that the octave originally 
belonged to the Dorian key, which after- 
wards became a semitone higher owing to a 
change in the standard pitch. Mr. Monro 
suggests that ‘the Dorian became split up 
into two keys by difference of local usage, 
and that the lower of the two came to be 
called Hypo-dorian [later Hypo-lydian], but 
kept the original notation.’ Now, whichever 
be the true explanation, it can scarcely be 
reconciled with the view that the absolute 
pitch of the ἁρμονίαι was of such importance 
that a change of a tone or even a semitone 
produced a change of ἦθος. The prevailing 
uncertainty with reference to the pitch of 
the keys in the time of Aristoxenus—which, 
when the position of the Mixolydian is 
rectified by a necessary correction of the 
text, amounts merely to this, that on the 
flute the interval of a minor third was 
equally divided instead of being split up 
into tone and semitone—seems only to imply 
that the ‘standard pitch’ and the system of 
names dependent on it were not absolutely 
fixed. 

2. The names of the seven species are 
given for the enharmonic genus by Pseudo- 
Eucl. Jntroduct. Harm. (a work probably 
dating from the end of the second century 
A.D.) and for the diatonic by Gaudentius 
(1 fourth century). By the latter author 
they are applied to the octaves founded on 
each degree of the diatonic scale, by the 
former to those founded on the various 
degrees of the enharmonic scale. Hence 
the diatonic Phrygian octave is defgabed, 
while the enharmonic Phrygian is ce e*- 
J ab b*c—not, as we should expect to be the 
case if the species were of practical rather 
than theoretical importance, dee*fab- 
b*cd. The objection is a very pertinent 
one, and it must be conceded to Mr. Monro 
that to the author of the Jntroductio Har- 
monica theory was more important than 
practice. But he is a writer of unknown 
and probably late date, when the enhar- 
monic genus had fallen into disuse ; and we 
are fortunately in possession of a piece of 
direct evidence that the ancient form of the 
Phrygian enharmonic was precisely that 
which we should expect to find. This is the 
famous commentary of Aristides Quintili- 
anus on the ἁρμονίαι of Plato’s Republic, 
discussed by Mr. Monro in δὲ 33, 84, Mr. 
Monro tries to minimize the importance of 
this direct testimony to the identity of 
Plato’s ἁρμονίαι with the species of the 
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octave in the enharmonic genus, but not, 
as it seems to us, with success. The very 
imperfection of the scales, to which Mr. 
Monro (p. 97) can find no parallel, furnishes 
one of the clearest indications of their 
antiquity, since, as will be seen from 
Gevaert’s transcriptions (vol. i. p. 286 f.), it 
is caused by the absence of the προσλαμ- 
βανομένη from the system which they pre- 
suppose. There is no reason whatever to 
trace Aristides’ information to the same 
source aS “ἡ παρὰ. τοῖς ἀρχαίοις κατὰ διέσεις 
ἁρμονία, as Mr. Monro does on p. 98 f. 
They are correctly noted in the usual 
manner, Whereas the latter diagram is, as 
Mr. Monro has no difficulty in showing, 
‘a species of forgery,’ not employing the 
ordinary notation. The witness of the 
ancient document embedded in the text of 
Aristides remains therefore unshaken. 

3. In 88 29—31 Mr. Monro discusses the 
musical theory of Claudius Ptolemy, and 
particularly his double system of ὀνομασία 
κατὰ θέσιν and κατὰ δύναμιν. It is to be 
noted that in the discussion he appears to 
follow Westphal’s /ater doctrine, according 
to which ὀνομασία κατὰ δύναμιν was the old 
system, applying to the σύστημα ἀμετάβολον, 
while ὁ, κατὰ (θέσιν was that which varied 
with the scale. But, as he himself states, 
‘the θέσις of Ptolemy’s nomenclature is the 
absolute pitch (Harm. ii. 5 ποτὲ μὲν παρ᾽ 
αὐτὴν τὴν θέσιν, τὸ ὀξύτερον ἁπλῶς ἢ βαρύτερον, 
ὀνομάζομεν) ; and von Jan has clearly shown 
(Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 1886, 
Sp. 1285 ff.) that the contrary view (adopted 
in Westphal’s earlier works) is the correct 
one. Mr. Monro insists strongly that Aris- 
toxenus and his followers recognize only the 
perfect system and the keys, while Ptolemy’s 
nomenclature (κατὰ dvvayiv)—which should 
have been all-important, had the species 
of the octave been the scales of prac- 
tical importance—seems to be his own 
invention, or at least of recent invention in 
his time. It is true that he has no difficulty 
in disposing of the passages adduced by 
Westphal from earlier writers to prove the 
existence of ὀνομασία κατὰ θέσιν. As we 
have shown, it is rather ὀνομασία κατὰ 
δύναμιν that we should seek; and Arist. 
Probl. xix. 20 is rightly interpreted of the 
μέση κατὰ θέσιν (i.e. of the perfect system) 
by Gevaert (i. p. 260). But it must be 


remembered that the musical theory of 
Aristoxenus and his school is that naturally 
developed with reference to wind instruments 
(.e. the flute), for which the perfect system 
and its keys are admirably adapted ; while 
Ptolemy’s system, on the other hand, is that 


applicable to stringed instruments, such as 
the cithara and lyre'—and, whatever may 
have been the date at which ὀνομασία κατὰ 
δύναμιν was first invented, there is no question 
that the κιθαριστής must in practice have 
adopted the method of tuning his instrument 
which Ptolemy presupposes and the modern 
harpist yrractises long before the theory was 
expounded in the ‘ Harmonies.’ 

4. A word remains to be said on the 
extant remains of Greek music. Mr. Monro 
prints the three most recent additions to 
our stock : (1) the Seikelos inscription, after 
Crusius; (2) the fragment of Euripides’ 
Orestes, after the same scholar; (3) the 
Delphic paean and fragments, after M. 
Théodore Reinach. He notices with regard 
to the last-named composition the fact 
(which had escaped MM. Weiland Reinach?*) 
that, as in the case of the Seikelos inscrip- 
tion, there is a remarkable correspondence 
of melody with accentuation ; in all but 
three cases an acute accent is followed by a 
note of lower pitch: while in every case 
there is a fall of pitch in the two notes 
of a circumflexed syllable. When Mr. Monro 
wrote, the opposite case seemed to occur 
once, in the word θνατοῖς, but this exception 
has since been removed by von Jan’s reading 


(A for A).3 We are now able to add the 


1er 
Φ 


ἔ - tp\|n - σας 


name of the composer—Kleochares, the 
son of Bion, of Athens (Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 71). 

Of these three compositions, the first 4 and 
third appear to be written in the ‘ Dorian’ 
mode, and Mr. Monro finds in this fact a 
signal confirmation of his theory. But the 
Dorian mode would certainly be that most 
appropriate to a choral lyric addressed to 
the Pythian Apollo, so that its use in the 
Delphic paean might have been expected. 
As to the Orestes fragment the case is not 
so clear. MM. Wessely and Ruelle regard 
the mode as Hypo-phrygian, noted in τόνος 
Λύδιος. Mr. Monro prefers to regard it as 
‘Dorian’ with the addition of ὑπεριπάτη at 
the lower end of the scale—i.e. the Dorian 
dppovia as given in the table of Aristides 
Quintilianus. This seems to be right; but 


1 See Gevaert i. p. 258, with note 2. 

2 It is noticed by Crusius, Philologus liii. 504. 

3 The same scholar suggests @ for O in bar 19, ze. 

4 On the Scikelos inscription see T, Reinach, Revue 
des Etudes Grecques 1894, p. 263. 
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is it quite fair to Aristides to say that ‘as 
the Dorian least needs defence, the fact 
that it is verified by an actual piece of 
music does not go far in support of the 
other scales in the same list’ 4 

There remain (1) the scales in practical 
use on the κιθάρα given by Ptolemy (δ 31); 
of these one seems to be Phrygian, another 
Hypo-phrygian in species, while the rest 
are Dorian or Hypo-dorian ; (2) the hymns 
of Mesomedes (Mr. Monro clings to the 
name Dionysius, which has been shown not 
to belong to the composer of the hymns by 
von Jan, Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie 
1890, p. 679 f.); of these two are Dorian 
in mode, one Hypo-phrygian; (3) the 
exercises given by Bellermann’s Anonymus 
(on which little stress should be laid) ; of 
these three are Hypo-dorian and a fourth 
perhaps Hypo-lydian, if their tonality be 
pressed. 

Lastly, MM. Havet and Théodore Reinach 
have lately published (Revue des Etudes 


Grecques 1894, p. 196 ff.) a’musical phrase 
from the accompaniment of Terence Hecyra 
861 (found in the Codex Victorianus)—but 
little can be said of its tonality ; M. Reinach 
believes it to be Hypo-phrygian both in 
tone and key. It will be seen that the 
extant specimens of Greek music do not 
enable us to solve the problem before us. 
That the Dorian ἁρμονία would be the most 
popular might have been predicted, yet 
beside it there appear indications of the 
use of other modes, though of late date. 

Here we must conclude our examination 
of Mr. Monro’s argument. Much has per- 
force been passed over in silence; yet it 
may be hoped that no substantial injustice 
has been done to the case which he has put 
forward with so much vigour and ingenuity. 
If it does not seem fatal to the current 
theory, it certainly requires to be seriously 
reckoned with by its upholders. 


H. Stuart Jones. 


SCHWAB’S SYNTAX OF THE GREEK COMPARATIVE, 


Historische Syntax der Griechische Compara- 
tion in der klassischen Litteratur, von 


Ovro Scuwas, Pp. viii. 127. Mk. 4. 


Tuts treatise forms Heft 11 of Schanz’s 
Beitrége. It is to be followed by two other 
parts by the same author. The part before 
us contains (A) Allgemeimer Teil which we 
may phrase by ‘Of Comparison in General’ ; 
and (#) Besonderer Teil I. Syntax der 
gegensiitzlichen Comparation - Of Compar- 
ison in Particular, Syntax of Adversative 
Comparison.’ The author undertakes in his 
preface to bring the description of compari- 
son in Greek up to date with the advances 
in general linguistics and thus ‘den 
anerkannten Gewinn feststehender That- 
sachen sich anzueignen.’ He sets himself 
to follow Brugmann’s limitation of the 
scope of Syntax: wie hat die Sprache thre 
Formen syntuktisch verwendet, und wie ist 
man zu dieser Verwendung gekommen ?—and 
takes strong ground on the harmony of logic 
and syntax. 

The primary tenet of the volume! is 
stated on p. 2: ‘Comparison is adversation 
and the fundamental meaning of the compar- 


1 The author follows closely Ziemer (Vergl. Synt. 


τ“ a. indoger. Comp.) here as in almost every other 


place. 


ative suffix is adversative’: p. 3: ‘ The 
underlying original notion of the comparative 
endings was solely the notion of contrast.’ 
We are further told that -wy, -wrros, -repos 
are Aryan endings and older than the notion 
of comparison which arose after the separation 
of the individual languages, and so the 
original signification cannot have been the 
comparative. 

These contentions are reinforced by the 
psychological one that we can only conceive 
‘good’ as the opposite of ‘bad’? and so in 
pairs: ‘big’)(‘little’, strong’)(‘ weak’. 
The only exceptions allowed to these con- 
trasting pairs are designations of material 
and colour. 

The line of facts on which this general 
proposition is based is that in the various 
literatures words like Eng. ‘upper’ com- 
parative in form and _ contrasting or 
solely adversative in meaning occur: thus 
in ‘upper’)(‘lower’ the termination is 
contrasting and not comparative. From 
this point of view the form ‘great’ is later 
than the form ‘ greater.’ 

Is adversation of opposites a more 
primitive operation than comparison of 

3 Of course in any inquiry into linguistic origins we 
must deal with concrete terms like ‘ great’)(‘ small,’ 
and not with moral abstractions like ‘ good ’)(‘ bad.’ 
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likes? Is there not a characteristic normal 
notion if not an absolute positive one of 
‘ swiftness’ for instance? Granted that of 
two tortoises as of two horses one may say 
the ‘swifter’ and the ‘slower’; do we 
unavoidably contrast ‘ tortoise’ with ‘ horse’ 
before we compare ‘ tortoise’ with ‘ tortoise’ 
or ‘ horse’ with ‘horse’? Is not the positive 
process of comparison more essential to 
classification than the negative process of 
contrast 

In the analysis of the underlying force of 
the two comparative suffixes -wy and -repos 
we must seek to fix their primary meaning, 
and this is best done on the Vedic field 
where the suffix -y@-s- (-wyv) seems clearly of 
participial nature (Delbruck S./. v. p. 
189),! and frequently governs the accusa- 
tive, eg. R.V. v. 41, 12” sé ndébhas tériyan 
‘he is a crosser of the sky’ is affirmed of 
Rudra the storm-god. It will be noted 
that the comparative force need not be 
taken here. A comparative sense for this 
sutlix had however been acquired at a 
period antedating all literary remains, that 
is to say in the Aryan period, and this 
comparative force arose I believe from the 
participial. 2.V. ix. 66, 17°: bhitridabhyas 
cin =‘ From <the standpoint of> 
the generous-givers even he is generous- 
giving ’=‘ He is more-generous-giving than 
the generous-givers.’ The collocation 
tavdsas tdéviyan (3 ts.) ‘stronger than 
strength,’ originally ‘strong from <the 
standpoint of> strength,’ lends weight to 
the assumption made above that comparison 
arises between like things and not by 
contrast of opposites. I note also svaddh 
svadiyas (2 ts.) ‘sweeter than sweet.’ 

We can reach a similar origin for the 
compv. suffix -¢ero-, making it an extension 
of the participial-agency suffix in -ter-. 
The suffix -tero- was extended to adjectives 
as a specific comparative, and dissociated 
itself from the agency suffix -ter-. This is 
true of the suflix -yen-s-,2 which has lost its 

1 Note also Brugmann, (r. ii. § 185: In mancher 
Beziehung geht -zes- mit dem Participialsuffix -yes- 
den gleichen Weg. 

21 agree with J. Schmidt in K.Z. xxvi. 337 sq. 
that this is the Aryan form of the suffix spite of 
Brugmann’s argument to the contrary in his Grun- 
driss ii. 8 135, Anm. 1. I write the stem however as 
-yen-s-, the s being really a nominative ending re- 
aflixed in the Aryan period just as later in Latin 
patticiples, e.g. feren-s. If this explanation is 
reasonable it ought to be capable of ἃ statistical 
proof. The upgrowth of the comparative from the 
participial sense must have mainly taken place in 
sentences like the R. V. passage quoted above (ix. 66, 
17°), that is to say with the comparative adjective 
in the nominative case. We have then the nominative 
variations y¢-s ἢ yés masc.; to this last -y%s neut. was 


participial nature everywhere save in 
Sanskrit. We reach now this conclusion : 
the difference between the suffixes -wy and 
-repo- is effaced save in Sanskrit, and the 
participial nature of -ydns- in Sanskrit 
suggests the identification of -tero- with the 
agential suflix -ter-. 

In the light of these considerations I can- 
not believe that adversation underlies 
comparison, or that σοφώτερος, ἡδίων are 
formations prior to codds, ἡδύς. 

It remains to consider the pronouns and 
adverbs with comparative suffix, for here 
perhaps is the strongest basis for the 
adversative conception. We may take 
πότερος, Sk. katard-, Lat. uter ‘which of 
two’ as typical for the pronouns. At R.V. 
vii. 104, 12“ we gain a hint of the origin of 
these comparatives: tdyor ydt satydm 
yatardd Fjiyas téd it Simo ’vati hanty dsat = 
‘of these the one which is true which<er> 
is more-correct, that one Soma favours, he 
destroys the untrue’; that is to say yatardd 
is compv. because fjiyas is compv. We can 
apply this to the uses of wer. As a direct 
question L. and Sh. cite eleven instances ; 
six are in sentences with a compv. in the 
predicate,® like Pl. Awl. 321 sed uter 
vostrorumst celerior ; three instances have 
no adj. predicate, only two instances have a 
positive adj. predicate, but of these one 
popularis need not be counted, as being a 
political term. 

Such apparently contrasting forms as dvw- 
τέρωγ(κατωτέρω (Schwab, p. 12) are, I believe, 
to be really understood as of compv. origin. 
The compv. degree it must be remembered 
moves prevailingly by increment not by 
decrement (cf. also in this sense p. 16) ; 
‘higher’ is not only compv. to ‘high,’ but it 


added: -és- : -%s-=-yés- : -y&s-. In Sk. -yg-s was treated 
as -yus- to form the ace. sg. and nom. plur. mase. : 
-yé-s had grades in 0, i.e. -yd-s (-ιων), and -yes was 
further graded to -is. The perf. participle sin -ven-s 
had the same treatment precisely, with the additional 
stem -vz-t-, evolved out of a case form -va-t-os, A 
statistic of the comparatives in -yas- and -iyas- in 
R. V. excluding sényas ‘old,’ ndvyas || néviyas ‘young’ 
which are not true comparatives reveals fifty-five 
nominatives masc. in -yd-s, sixty neuters in -yas, 
two voeatives (mase.) in -yas, eight accusatives sg. 
and nominatives plur. in -yds- over against but fifty- 
nine case forms in -yas-. This statistic seems to me to 
amply vindicate Schmidt’s contention for an analo- 
gical origin of the stem form -yes-. I leave to Schmidt 


x 
and Meringer the defence of the proposition that ans 
x 


gives ds, noting however that it is accepted by 
Streitburg against Brugmann JZ. iii. p. 150. 

3 These instances conform precisely to the point 
of the last note—that the compv. sense grew out of 
the participial mainly in the nom. sg. mase, and 
neuter, 
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is compv. to ‘ /ow’ in the sense of ‘less-low’ ; 
‘lower’ is thus, as ‘/less-high,’ compv. to 
‘high.’ The contrast of ‘ higher’)(‘ lower’ 
involves a middle term, ‘high-low.’ When 
this middle term is expressed there results 
the superlative ‘ lowest,’ ‘ uppermost,’ ‘ mid- 
most’ (Sk. adhamd, ut-tamd, madhyamd, 
R.V. i. 24, 15). 

With dex-ter)(sinis-ter (cf. ib. p. 10) we 
may likewise think of a median line, the tacit 
norm of comparison ; but the possibility is 
not excluded that here we have agency- 
suffixes pure and simple. 

The typical of μὲν πρεσβύτεροι)γ(οἱ δὲ 
νεώτεροι (p. 53), is thus explained: ‘the 
νεώτεροι are young in respect of the 
πρεσβύτεροι, but not absolutely young— 
adversation and not comparison.’ Such 
phrases may be explained as the result of a 
process of division into young and old; to 
reach this result there was a norm of 
comparison, a dividing line. Such a 
standing ellipsis can be well illustrated by 
the special ellipsis in A. 786 sq. : 
τέκνον ἐμόν, γενεῇ μὲν ὑπέρτερός ἐστιν 

᾿Αχιλλεύς, 
πρεσβύτερος δὲ σύ ἐσσι: βίῃ δ᾽ ὅ γε πολλὸν 

ἀμείνων. 

Here where the adjectives cannot be 
referred to the same norm nobody will 
boggle over the ellipsis ; but if v. 786 read 
γενεῇ μὲν vewtepos' we should then have to 
say that ‘ Achilles is νεώτερος in respect of 
the πρεσβύτερος but not absolutely young.’ 
What is said is ‘Achilles is higher-bred 
<than you>, but you are older <than he>.’ 
We can imitate the ellipsis in English 
‘Achilles is the higher-bred, you are the 
elder.’ Will anybody contend that this is 
equivalent to ‘Achilles is high-bred, you 
are old’? No, but this is a fair reduction 
of Schwab’s contention, that in a sentence 
like ‘ Achilles is younger, you are older’ the 
original sense was ‘ Achilles is young, you 
are old.’ 

Schwab devotes several pages to the 
compv. as a modified positive (107 sg.). A 
typical example is 6 187 λάβε δίσκον μείζονα 
καὶ πάχετον = ‘ he took a rather large and (a) 
thick disk.’ Another example is ἀμελέστερον 
ἐπορεύοντο (Xen. fell. iv. 8, 36), ‘they 
proceeded rather carelessly, too carelessly.’ 
Here we have to supply the norm of 
comparison ‘than usual’: the English 
compv. ‘rather’ shows all this shift of 
meaning. Schwab sees adversative force 
here too, or a development from the 
adversative. In this sense too he takes such 
phrases as δοκεῖ βέλτιον clva. But no, 

1 This it could not metrically do. 


these are all solutions of a dilemma: one 
seeks only a good course of action ; of two 
such courses that present themselves one 
asks which is the better. 

On p. 28 this tenet is maintained; der 
genetivus comparationis ist separativus. This 
we think Ziemer has abundantly proved. 
As a corollary to this formula Ziemer 
explained the genitive after superlatives as 
also a separative, and Kvicala had as early 
as 1858 brought under one rubric with the 
gen. comparationis the gen. after certain 
superlatives. Delbriick (G@rundriss der 
Vergl. Gram. iii. § 196) accepts Kvicala’s 
results only in regard of the three Homeric 
examples Z 295, A 505, ε 105. A typical 
example is Z 295 ἔκειτο (sc. πέπλος) δὲ νείατος 
ἄλλων. Schwab (p. 39) demonstrates to his 
own satisfaction that this is not a partitive 
gen. thus: ‘Die partitive Erklirung eines 
solchen Genetivs lisst uns offenbar im 
Stiche, da ja der vergleichene Begriff nicht 
zu der Menge der ἄλλοι gehiren kann, 
sondern deutlich von denselben  unter- 
schieden, ihnen gegeniibergestellt wird.’ 
As a general proposition we do not believe 
that language takes the pains to be logical. 
Who has not heard a little boy whose only 
playmates were girls say some such thing as 
‘I counted and the other girls hid’? and yet 
the boy is neither one of the others, nor one 
of the girls. It is only the grammarian and 
not the reader that stumbles at: ‘the 
fairest of her daughters—Eve’ (Paradise 
Lost iv. 324). Schwab grants that the later 
Greek feeling held this as a partitive con- 
struction (p. 42), and he lays down (p. 43) 
a canon to which the Homeric instances 
recognized by Delbriick all conform: ‘ein 
Genetivus comparationis d.i. separationis ist 
nur da zu erkennen, wo eine Ausschliessung 
des superlativischen aus der zahl der iibrigen 
Vergleichsobjekte stattfindet.’ A suspicion 
should be raised by the fact that the gen. 
with which this is possible is always ἄλλων, 
and this ἄλλων is in my opinion an un- 
doubted popular mistake for *a\Awy out of 
 ο- = Sk. sdrva- ‘all,’ Lat. salvus ‘ whole, 
sound’: thus νείατος ἄλλων =‘ last of all.’? 

* This sense is to be also seen in ἄλλως : I 699 
ὃ δ᾽ ἀγήνωρ ἐστὶ καὶ ἄλλως, ‘he is headstrong, even 
utterly.’ ΜῊ. i. 60 καὶ ἄλλως εὐειδής, ‘and quite 
comely.’ In Aesch. Hum. 726 ἄλλως τε πάντως Kal 
we may look upon πάντως asa sort of translation of 


ἄλλως. 

We have here a fine instance of the fact that Greek 
and Latin sometimes mixed their @ and ὅ and did 
not have that perfect phonetic orthography generally 
ascribed to them; cf. my remarks in Modern 
Language Notes ix. col. 262 sq. In ἄλλων as ex- 
plained above I see a doublet to ὅλος. In Latin we 
have the forms sa/vos, sollus, sdlus, séleo (Breal, 
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Latin furnishes no ground for interpreting 
the genitive with the superlative as any- 
thing but a partitive and for Sanskrit 
Delbriick (/.c. p. 412) cites only one exam- 
ple of the superlative with ablative and 
this he admits can be explained by the 
meaning of the superlative. 

I note here that the compv. construction 
with alius ‘other’ and words of like 
meaning in the various languages may be 
genetic, that is, employ the true separative 
abl. in the sense ‘ different from.’ 

I turn to a third point, the contention 
that the compv. 7 is the disjunctive 
‘or’ (Schwab p. 46 sq., Ziemer 149 sq.). 
Others have claimed for it identity 
with the interrog.-aflirm. 7, and_ still 
others have made it a relative 4 or ἡ 
(Ziemer J.c. p. 157). For my own part I 
believe that the disjunctive 7 and the 
interrogative 7 are at bottom identical. I 
note that the double ‘and’ Sk. ca...ca, Grk. 
τὲ.. «τὲ, Lat. que...que belong to the interroga- 
tive. The copulative sense was in my 
opinion won by the second τὲ, ἤ is by origin 
a demonstrative belonging to the stem ε- (cf. 
Brug. Gr. ii. § 409), the same stem to which 
ei ‘if,’ ‘ whether’ also belongs, of which it 
is perhaps only a graphic variant (cf. Kretic 
7=«i)—on a theory that even the Greeks 
needed a spelling reform (supra, last note). 


Mém. de la Soc. de Ling. 5, 437 f.). The Greek cor- 
respondents are *aAfo- (cf. Thess. KépFat, ἅλλο-) 
*$AAo (Ion. οὖλο-) *@Ao- (Dor. ef. Κώρα) ὅλος. The 
confusion of ἅλλο- ‘all’ with ἄλλο- ‘other’ per- 
haps accounts for the smooth breathing in Ionic 
οὖλος. 

A most interesting correspondence, never before 
pointed out so faras I know, is that between OAduma 
and sollemnia, games (performed for the state as a 
whole‘). [ἢ regard of the suffixes -uwma and -mnia I 
remark that in careless articulation the group mn 
gives m<p>n, e.g. ‘dampnation,’ passim in the 
English ballad poetry ; we sometimes have the spell- 
ing sollempnis in Latin MSS. In ᾿Ολύμπια I would 
see *’OAvun(v)ta with a loss of -v-. The permanence 
of the group -μν- is not proved by words like βέλεμνον 
where the felt participial suffix -wevos (cf, βαλλόμενος) 
may have had effect. ολυμπος || Οὔλυμπος ‘ god- 
mount’ is a name derived I believe from ᾿Ολύμπια. 
Liv. i. 5 tells of a sollemne that was established on 
the Palatine mount,—so in "Ὄλυμπος a general name 
for mountain we can see a regression from ’OAdvumea 
‘mountain-festivals "—and these occurred doubtless 
at a fixed period (cf. Lat. sd/eo), Attention is called 
to the variants O&A’ "Ὅλ" as in οὖλος || ὅλος ‘ whole.’ 

In respect of the doublet, salvus || sollus, Thurney- 
sen (K.Z, 28, p. 261) explains @ ἴον, ὅ as due to the 
following v. De Saussure had previously brought 
together a group of words in which -oF- was repre- 
sented by Lat. -av-. Who can say which is older ? If 
we assumé av to be older, then the explanation is 
simpler phonetically ; the low-back-wide vowel ἄ is 
rounded by the following -w- to a something very 
close to ὅ, mid-back-wide-round. In the same way 
-ev- in Latin was rounded to -ov- in novus : véFos. 


The form ἠέ for *)-Fe is comparable precisely 
with Lat. si-ve—si-ve, for st is also a 
demonstrative that has become interrogative, 
but 7 (ἠέ) developed further in this direction, 
being helped on by the exclamatory-inter- 
rogative 7, which has a direct congener in 
Lat. en, and this amounts in en wmquam to 
an interrogative. 

But, whatever the etymology of the 
particle may be, I confess I cannot see the 
force of the argument to prove that 7 
‘than’ is the disjunctive 7. A brief state- 
ment of this view I cite from Schwab (p. 
25): “κρεῖττον τεθνάναι ἀλλ᾽ od φυγεῖν. Als 
der sinnentsprechendste Ersatz fiir ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
bot sich eben das disjunktive 7 dar, welches 
ja zwei unter gegenseitiger Ausschliessung 
geltende Begriffe verbindet; vergl. ἢ 
ἀποθανεῖν -- νικᾶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀποθανεῖν oder 
ἀποθανεῖν καὶ οὐ νικᾶν. So far, so good! but 
this explanation does not show us why in 
κρεῖττον τεθνάναι ἢ φυγεῖν it is φυγεῖν that is 
always excluded, and never τεθνάναι. I 
think it much easier to reach the sense in 
the way of G. Hermann’s τοῦτο βέλτιόν 
ἐστιν: ἢ ἐκεῖνο; this is better: or <is> 
that? If we assume a question πότερον 
βέλτιόν ἐστιν τοῦτο ἢ ἐκεῖνο ; its normal answer 
was τοῦτό ἐστιν βέλτιον ἐκείνου, but with a 
sort of echo the answer may have been 
βέλτιόν ἐστιν τοῦτο ἢ ἐκεῖνο. 

Ziemer brings in support of the disjunctive 
origin of ἤ ‘than’ such dialect English as 
‘nobody need to have a quieter death nor 
he had’ (Jane Eyre); also in German, du 
es iirger gemacht hast weder sie (Luther’s 
Bibel, Ezech. 16, 47). Now in both these 
vases the disjunctive particle is negative, 
Eng. nor like Lat. neque means and not: 
thus ‘better bow nor break’ means ‘ better 
bend and not break.’ 

It must be confessed however that in 
citing Isoc. Pan. 80 Ziemer has brought up 
a very strong case for ἤ -- ἀλλ᾽ od (καὶ οὐ), 
but after all the passage is of an intensely 
rhetorical character: θεραπεύοντες ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ 
ὑβρίζοντες...στρατηγεῖν οἰόμενοι δεῖν ἀλλὰ μὴ 
τυραννεῖν...«μᾶλλον ἐπιθυμοῦντες ἡγεμόνες ἢ 
δεσπόται προσαγορεύεσθαι καὶ σωτῆρες ἀλλὰ 
μὴ δλυμεῶνες ἀποκαλεῖσθαι,.; τῷ ποιεῖν εὖ 
προσαγόμενοι... ἀλλ᾽ οὐ βίᾳ καταστρεφόμενοι. 
The balance is perfect : ἀλλ᾽ οὐ (Α)---ἀλλὰ μή 
(Β)---μᾶλλον ἤ (Ο)---ἀλλά μή (Β)---ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
(A). The same balance goes on through 
§ 18 pev)(dé (X)—ody οὕτως || ds (Y)—riv 
αὐτὴν || ἥνπερ (Y)—pev)(d€ (X). 

Schwab (p. 67) claims but one other 
literary occurrence for this formula : Thue. i. 

' Perhaps we are to construe this as <sc. οἰόμενοι 
δεῖν > ἀποκαλεῖσθαι. 
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120, 2, ἡμῶν δὲ ὅσοι μὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἤδη 
ἐνηλλάγησαν οὐχὶ διδαχῆς δέονται ὥστε φυλά- 
ἕασθαι αὐτούς: τοὺς δὲ τὴν μεσόγειαν μᾶλλον 
καὶ μὴ ἐν πόρῳ κατῳκημένους εἰδέναι χρή etc. 
Now if anything is clear it is that ὅσοι μέν 
and τοῦς δέ... κατῳκημένους are the two parts 
of ἡμῶν δέ and that καὶ μὴ ἐν πόρῳ is simply 
explanatory of μεσόγειαν, whereas μᾶλλον 
εἰδέναι χρή is a comparative advance on οὐχὶ 
διδαχῆς δέονται. 

With these examples explained Greek 
seems to furnish no proof for the tenet that 
‘than’ is a disjunctive ἤ ‘or, as a 
substitute for ἀλλ᾽ ov. In any case it were 
dangerous to explain Homeric 7 ‘than’ by 
two isolated examples in rhetorical prose 
writers like Thucydides and Isocrates ! 

The rhetorical explanation of 7 as inter- 
rogative given above cannot be called quite 
satisfactory for the very reason that it 
is entirely theoretical. It remains to 
examine briefly Schémann’s theory that 7 is 
a relative, i.e. for 7 or 7. In Latin guam and 
German als we also have relatives but both 
are secondary formations. A very trans- 
parent origin for the Lat. guam ‘than’ can 
be made out, e.g. tam ego fui liber quam (sc. 
liber) gnatus tuus (Pl. Capt. 310); it is but 
a step to /iberior quam gnatus tuus. In 
Greek we should expect a group *r7)(7, and 
ἢ seems preserved in ἥ θέμις ἐστί (y 45), but 
no such permanent group can be found. 7 
‘than’ may however be for *7 so far as the 
breathing is concerned (cf. ἡμος)(τῆμος). 

Another point that speaks strongly for 
the conception of 7 as a relative is the form 
ἥπερ than.’! 

he difficulties in the way of this theory 
are the deaspiration and the non-existence 
of the correlative group *r7)(7. 

It remains to mention an additional possi- 
bility ; to the demonstrative stem e- there 
may have been an ablative ἦέ, Fem. *at. It 
seems possible in this way to bring together 
ἄλλο ἤπερ and aliud atque (cf. the last note 
on περ || que). Atqgue and 7 seem directly 
comparable in use if we take Pl. Ps. 1133 
as a typical case, i//i sunt alio ingenio atque 
tu.2 In Homer 7 ‘than’ is always followed 


1 The origin of this -rep with relatives may per- 
haps be found if we consider its practical equivalence 
with -re, as in ὅσπερ || ὕστε. Then -wep is to be 
ascribed to the relative stem with labialization, and 
derived from a primitive Greek *«Fe-p. The source 
of the -p is perhaps to be sought in the enclitic περ, 
c.g. Avybs wep ἐὼν ἀγορητής (B. 246) ‘though being 


very shrill,’ cf. Lat. per-iwcundus ; we can translate 
λιγύς περ by ‘ever so shrill,’ and ὅσπερ by ‘who so 
ever’ in English. 

2 We must reckon with the possibility that after 
‘tw’ ‘alio ingenio’ is implicit, thus ‘ they have one 
nature and you have another.’ 
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by a dat. or gen. (not dependent on the ἢ), 
a clause, or an infinitive, not by the 
nominative (or acc.) as a substitute for the 
gen. compv.;* atque too, so far as the 
examples cited by L. and Sh. (s. v. alius I. 
B) allow us to make an induction, is a 
compv. particle with clauses as in the 
example just cited.* 

It must be admitted however that there 
is a missing link in this line of development ; 
thus we must make a collocation like ἥ γυνὴ 
μείων *H(r) ἀνδρὸς ‘this woman is shorter 
from <the standpoint of> this (*)r) man,’ 
and assume that as the pronoun stem ε- faded 
out in Greek this fossil remained behind ; 
beside the definite *ijr ἀνδρός was an in- 
definite ἀνδρός, and 7 (for *jr) was felt to be 
superfluous with the genitive, but was not 
entirely lost until it had been converted into 
use as a compv. particle where the gen. 
could not stand, as for example in clauses. 

I turn to the connexion of two compara- 
tives by 7, quam, a phenomenon that meets 
us both in Greek and Latin. Ziemer 
explains the second compv. as due to an 
assimilation in form to the first ; Schwab 
(p. 89) resorts to the examination by adver- 
sation (cf. supra, p. 454). There is but one 
example in Homer, a 164; Telemachus has 
been charging the wooers with devouring 
his father’s living ; he adds: 


3 , 3 , 
εἰ κεῖνόν γ᾽ ᾿Ιθάκηνδε ἰδοίατο νοστήσαντα 
πάντες κ᾽ ἀρησαίατ᾽ ἐλαφρότεροι πόδας εἶναι 
» > > 
ἢ ἀφνείοτεροι χρυσοῖό τε ἐσθῆτός τε. 


This I interpret ἐλαφρότεροι « Ὀδυσσῆος 
μᾶλλον!» ἢ ἀφνειότεροι <’Odvacjos>. The 
ellipsis of μᾶλλον ὃ by brachylogy need not 


3 Apparent exceptions are A 417, K 556 (in both 
cases né wep) and A 395 where a predicate verb is to 
be inferred from the context. 

* There are several points in which the usage of 
Homeric 4 corresponds with the exclamatory-inter- 
rogative uses of af, Cf. L. and Sh. s.v. at I. B. 3 
a—b, with L. and Se. s.v. ἢ. Eng. ‘why’ like at is 
exclamatory, interrogative and apodotic in con- 
ditions. If the comparison of @que and ἤπερ holds 
good then we should expect an *d¢*‘than.’ The 
form αὔτ χη may have crowded out the simple form 
because of quam ‘than,’ just as -gue ‘and’ became 
in general the important part of the compound. dé 
‘but’ is perhaps a derived meaning from ‘than’ as 
in English we have the pair, ‘nothing else but’ || 
‘nothing else than.’ 

5 Except that βούλομαι ἤ precedes in point of time 
βούλομαι μᾶλλον ἥἤ, we might claim the same pheno- 
menon there. 

I note that etymological relation obtains possibly 
between μᾶλλον ‘rather’ and Lat. malo ‘ prefer,’ 
which I find it hard to believe a aouble affection of 
*mage volo, magvolo || mavolo, malo. If malo is not 
such a compound it then remains to explain muvis, 
mavult on the analogy of nevis || nonvis, nevult || 
nonvult ete, 
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surprise us, for the compv. has the sense of 
the positive with potius (μᾶλλον) just as 
well as with magis (cf. Schwab p. 65). I 
take at random two other passages and they 
yield to the same interpretation. At Lys. 
19, 15, a father is said to have refused his 
daughters to rich suitors who wished to 
take them without dower, ὅτι ἐδόκουν κάκιον 
γεγονέναι “ because they seemed to belong to 
the lower classes,’ ἀλλὰ τὴν μὲν Φιλομήλῳ τῷ 
Παιανιεῖ, ὃν οἱ πολλοὶ βελτίονα ἡγοῦνται εἶναι 
ἢ πλουσιώτερον etc. This I interpret βελτίονα 
<yeyovévat μᾶλλον!» ἢ πλουσιώτερον ‘he was 
thought to belong to a higher class rather 
than to be richer <than the other suitors>.’ 
At Livy 22, 38, in contrast with Varro’s 
inflammatory harangues, it is stated: 
conlegae eius Pauli una...contio fuit, verior 
quam gratior populo, and this I interpret 
verior <contionibus Varronis potius> quam 
gratior populo. From such brachylogies as 
these, with contemporaneous working 
perhaps of the principle of balance recog- 
nized by Ziemer, ἤ with two comparatives 
became a mere formula; synonymic 


correction is suggested by such examples as 
συντομώτερον ἢ σαφέστερον (Isoc.), ‘concise’ 
being substituted for ‘clear’: cadlidior 
quam cautior, ‘more cunning <one would 
say rather than> more cautious.’ 

The reviewer has not found himself able 
to agree with the contention of the author 
that comparison is adversation, a point that 
has affected all the details of the argument. 
There yet remain to be published two parts 
of the treatise dealing with the statistical 
history of the true compv. in Greek, and 
from this statistic we shall doubtless gain 
further insight into an important aspect of 
Greek lexicography. 

The result of the present volume lends 
itself to a stronger statement of grammatical 
formulae than Kaegi’s, for example ὃ 160, 
thus: (A) 7 (quam) ec. nom. and acc. is a 
substitute for a casus separationis (gen., abl.) 
after a compv., (B) but uninflectible phrases 
require 7 (quam) at all periods. 

Epowin W. Fay. 

Washington and Lee University, 

Levington, Virginia. 


FICK ON GREEK PROPER NAMES. 


Die Griechischen Personennamen nach ihrer 
Bildung erklirt und systematisch geordnet 
von <Avcust Fick. Zweite Auflage 
bearbeitet von Fritz ΒΕΟΘΉΤΕΙ, und 
Aveust Fick. Vandenhoeck and Ru- 
precht: Gottingen. 1894. Pp. xviii. 
474. M. 12. 


In the year 1874 Fick published in his 
Griechische Personennamen ‘one of the most 
original and at the same time convincing 
of his many brilliant contributions to 
Ancient Philology. Inquiry into the his- 
tory of proper names had hitherto been 
almost confined to the range of the Teu- 
tonic languages. Jacob Grimm had _ pub- 
lished discussions both in his Geschichte der 
Deutschen Sprache and in separate papers : 
Pott in his Personennamen insbesondere die 
Familiennamen 1853 had collected and 
classified an enormous number of chiefly 
Teutonic names: in the monumental work 
of Férstemann the Jabours of a whole period 
were completed and _ systematized. In 
English we have a few treatises by Kemble, 
Ferguson, &c., as well as a translation of 
Salverte’s discursive History of the Names af 
Men, Nations, and Places. 


Already in 1852 Miillenhoff asserted (see 
Pott pp. 86 sqq.) that in the Teutonic names 
‘the sense of the shortened forms could be 
seen only in the compounds,’ and the thesis 
was by implication extended to the Greek. 
But in point of method Fick’s most notable 
forerunner was Franz Stark, whose KXose- 
namen d. Germanen 1868 exhibits on 
Teutonic soil almost all the various abbre- 
viations, diminutive formations, &c., which 
Fick subsequently discovered in Greek 
names. The main contentions of Fick’s 
work were, first, that with few exceptions 
all Greek full names were compounded of 
two stems, of which one at least was 
habitually employed in names and had 
acquired the value of a name _ word 
(Vamenwort), and secondly, that all names 
of apparently one stem were derived from 
these by a process of mainly hypocoristic 
shortening. Just as ‘Gotz’ is a Kosename 
for ‘ Gottfried,’ ‘ Fritz’ for ‘ Friedrich,’ so is 
Ζεῦξις (as Sauppe had asserted ap. Plat. 
Protag. 318 B, C) for Ζεύξιππος : just as 
‘Madeline’ is a diminutive from the first 
member of ‘ Mathilda,’ so is Μνησίλα from 
Μνησίθεος : and just as ‘Adalbo’ contains 
a part only of the second component of 
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‘ Adalbert,’ so Θέογνις and ᾿Αντίπας are 
shortened from Θεόγνητος and ᾿Αντίπατρος. 
Even a Τεισαμενός implies a Τεισίφονος. The 
proof of this is contained in five arguments 
which Fick adduces: but the first is enough, 
that the most ‘Greek short names have 
corresponding long names by their side.’ 
After a review of the different forms which 
the abbreviation takes and the various 
suffixes employed, Fick proceeds to show the 
same principles at work in Celtic, Teutonic, 
the Slav languages, Iranian, Indian, and 
finally to draw up a system of Indo-Euro- 
pean names. All this is done with a sur- 
prising clearness and geniality. 

The rest of the book consists of a classi- 
fication, containing (1) a list of name-words 
(with their Kosenamen) found only in the 
first part of compounds, (2) a similar list of 
second members with their Kosenamen, 
and (3) a ‘System’ of Greek name-forms. 
This arrangement, however, involves a good 
deal of repetition, as many name-words may 
belong to both (1) and (2), and a large 
number of pairs such as Θεόδωρος and 
Δωρόθεος are formed by transposition. 

In the second edition, which now lies 
before us, and for which Fick has availed 
himself of Bechtel’s help, the subject has 
advanced to a second stage. The first is 
more of a thesis, the second has passed into 
a formal exposition of the subject. The 
comparison with other languages now dis- 
appears because ‘the proof has been given 
in the first edition, and, as it has never been 
seriously contested, its repetition may be 
dispensed with.’ The three subdivisions 
are now (1) Names of Men, (3) Names of 
Heroes, (3) Names of Gods, and under each 
appear (A) discussions concerning the re- 
lations of ‘long’ and ‘short’ names, 
(B) combined lists of both, and (C) cases of 
names derived from other names such as 
those of dates, animals, and plants. In 
fulness of citation and reference the present 
edition occupies a different plane from its 
predecessor. The authors claim that every 
fresh name, as well as such as have hitherto 
been insufficiently attested, has been pro- 
vided with a reference. Indeed every page 
bears testimony to careful and critical work. 
What degree of completeness has _ been 
reached only the habitual use of the book 
can show: a comparison with a long list of 
names in an inscription from Pharsalus 
(Cauer no. 395) suggests that something is 
still wanting. Referring to the index to 
yrote’s History we note the absence of 
᾿Αγύῤῥιος, Bias, Δαφναῖος, Πίττακος. Λυκάμ- 
Bys, Χαβρίας, Χαρίδημος, Χείλων, as also 


of certain derivatives in -ἔδης from simple 
forms which appear, 6.9. ᾿Αγησανδρίδας, 
᾿Επιμενίδης, ᾿Ερασινίδης, Κρατησιππίδης, Meve- 
κλείδας. Curiously enough, Miltiades fails 
us, and Kimon suffers a second banishment. 

The authors themselves are under no 
delusion that their work represents a final 
stage in the treatment of the subject. A 
real name-book, observes Bechtel, would 
begin where we conclude. It should in the 
first place present the gradual growth and 
decay of names and name-words from the 
earliest times to the latest. It should show 
how appellatives gradually acquired and 
lost the value of name-words. It should 
assign to different dialects their peculiar or 
favourite designations, and explain the 
reasons for the choice. Above all, it 
should make clear the special force and 
appropriateness of each name. On all these 
topics the reader will find observations of 
value in every part of the book. But a 
mere glance through a few pages will show 
what a vast work remains to be done. To 
take only the last question: in the long list 
of compounds of ἵππος there are many 
which seem absolutely unintelligible. We 
may make a shift to understand Γόργιππος, 
Ἱπποτίμα, Swourmos, Δώριππος, apd the like: 
but what are we to make of Εἰἐρήνιππος, 
Κύδιππος, Κόσμιππος, Μείξιππος, Παίδιππος, 
IIpagirros? Are these merely due to the 
obviously aristocratic sound of these com- 
pounds of ἵππος, or are they the result of 
combinations such as that whereby Aristo- 
phanes reached his Φειδιππίδης 1 (Cf. Bechtel, 
Preface, pp. viii.—ix.) Certain Homeric 
citations by Bechtel seem also to suggest 
that Martial was ridiculing a real fashion 
when he proposed to name his cook ‘ Tara- 
talla’ {τ᾿ ἄρα τἄλλα). ᾿ 

Many curious or important questions 
suggest themselves even in a rapid perusal. 
How many famous Hellenes are known to 
us by the names which they received at 
birth? The cases of Stesichorus, Plato 
(hypocoristic for Πλατυκέφαλος, if the tradi- 
tion is any more than an explanation), and 
Chrysostom suggest themselves at once. 
Solon, Thales, Kleon, Kratinus, Lysias, and 
numerous others are Kosenamen: did their 
owners hear the full names except hypo- 
thetically, or when did the short names 
begin to supplant the long? Was Aeschylus 
(‘ Turpilius’) perhaps Κάλλαισχρος Whence 
did Πεισίστρατος Ἱππίου υἱός and father of 
Hippias and Hipparchus acquire his too 
appropriate name? Was he possibly Πείσ- 
ἱππος-Ἶ The combination of Ἵππαρχος and 
Ἱππίας as names of brothers represents a 
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type, and if the Kosename was commonly 
given to the younger brother we have an 
explanation or an argument in support of 
the prevalent Athenian view that Hipparchus 
was the elder. In any case it is clear 
that birth names were far less permanent 
than among the moderns, or the Romans, 
who early abandoned the fanciful primitive 
method for a rigid system. 

In the sphere of linguistics the forma- 
tion of hypocoristic names gives rise to 
questions of great interest. Fick has 
already in his ‘ Namenartige Bildungen d. 
Griech. Sprache’ (Curt. Stud. ix. 167-198) 
collected a large number of such formations 
outside mere nomenclature, especially in 
the names of animals. To this type belong 
γλαῦξ, κερατίας, κάνθων from γλαυκῶπις, κερασ- 
φόρος, κανθήλιος. The process is familiar to 
us in such phrases as ‘the blue (sky),’ ‘the 
briny (ocean),’ where the short forms are 
really posterior to the longer ones in time 
and derived from them. This seems to 
throw light on questions of suffix-formation 
which have latterly come once more to the 
front. The termination -dos, as found in 
names of animals, may really be hypo- 
coristic for -dopos. Thus κόρυφος may be 
from *xopuddpos ‘ crest-bearer’ (κορυφή also 
being originally hypocoristic) : κέραφος ‘fox’ 
(cf. oxipados ‘trickery’ Hipponax, ‘ dice- 
box’ #.M.) is obviously connected with 
oxiovpos (metamorphosed from *oxipodos) 
and our ‘squirrel,’ cf. Schrader, ‘ Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrdge xv. 127-139: perhaps also 
the Sanskrit ¢rgd/a ‘jackal’ is only a dis- 
torted *rcirdla. Were this so, the word 
might mean ‘tail-bearer’ and Laconian 
kipa ‘fox’ will correspond to such an 
expression as ‘a brush.’ Again, Johannes 
Schmidt has suggested in his Pluralbildung 
that ἕκαστος and πόστος contain the root of 
ἵστημι. There can be no objection to ex- 
tending the explanation to ἑκατοστός ke. 
and to ἀγχιστεύς and ἀγχιστῖνος. If so, why 
not also to ἄγχιστος and superlatives in 
-oros in general? Comparative philologists 
are familiar with facts in harmony with 
such a hypothesis: such are the isolated 
superlatives in Greek and Sanskrit such as 
ἐλέγχιστος varsistha and the like, apparently 
from noun stems. If then the superlative 
is really a locative compounded with the 
stem of ‘stand,’ we must transpose the 
common explanation, and regard the com- 
paratives in -is -ies -ien as really hypo- 
coristic forms of the superlative. This will 
find support in the so-called patronymics in 
-twv, such as Κρονίων, in animal names such 
as αἰθαλίων, ἀκανθίων, &e., and especially in 
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the common hypocoristic! employment of the 
comparative in the ancient tongues. 

Beside mere shortening, which may itself 
have had its origin in some accidental 
analogy, we must plainly recognize in some 
of the Koseformen the application of a suffix 
in itself hypocoristic. The cause of these 
combinations of form and meaning might 
protitably be made the subject of special 
inquiry: in which connexion the theory of 
‘attracted’ (‘angeschlossen,’ ‘ angelehnt’) 
common nouns deserves an ampler considera- 
tion than it receives, pp. 31-2 and else- 
where. 

These suggestions have been briefly men- 
tioned as arising naturally in reading the 
work of a scholar whose writings, as has 
been said before in this Review, are emin- 
ently inspiring and genial. The book should 
bein every scholar’s hands. Names present 
themselves in every branch of study, and 
often tell us things which we should not 
otherwise have known. A use has been 
found for that large part of the matter 
of our inscriptions which hitherto seemed 
useless lumber. The chapters on the names 
of gods and heroes may be recommended to 
mythologists. The former however pro- 
fesses to be no more than a preliminary 
sketch: in the domain of the latter we may 
note that such variations as ᾿Ιφιάνασσα and 
᾿Ιφιγένεια, ᾿Επικάστη and Ἰοκάστη may really 
have arisen from the use of a common 
Kosename, cf. Ἶφις, p. 391, and Κάστωρ. 
Comparative philologists will naturally re- 
gard such a book as addressed to themselves, 
and, apart from general questions of suffix 
formation and usage, will find many in- 
teresting, if not always convincing, sugges- 
tions in detail, e.g. under εὐρυ- p. 121, Fapvo- 
125, Fao- 125, -Faoxns 126, Fro- 129 and 452, 
-Froros 129, -nperos 138, θαξησ- 139, -καρος 159, 
ὀρτι- 226, -περχων 234, πορθεσι- 240, -πρωτος 
244, χανυ- 387, -advn 378, -αιμων 378, -yuns 
385 and 450, -Fnpys 391, -μαρης 398, -ποιτης 
406, ᾿Αχιλλεύς 425, Kevravpos 428, Πηλεύς 
431, Παλλάς 437, -awv 449, -von 459, ὑμε- 
463, 

Of controverted matter there is scarcely 
anything to note in a subject which is 
almost exclusively the property of the 
authors. They are plainly right in re- 
taining the term Xosename in preference 
to Curtius’ suggested Kurzname (Curt. 
Stud. ix. 112), since they are dealing not 
merely with an abbreviation, but with one 
due to a special attitude of mind. 

In Fick’s hope that he may be able to 

1 If we may so describe the use of the compara- 
tive to denote ‘somewhat’ or ‘rather.’ 
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treat of Greek names in a third edition we 
heartily concur. Perhaps he will then find 
it possible to add a discussion of place 
names, a subject at present obscure, but 
from which we may expect to obtain light 
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on several matters. Both the gender and 
the meaning of the name ‘Rhodes’ are 
made clear by the remark that ‘Pddos is 
shortened from ἹῬοδόνησος. 

F. W. Tuomas, 


De Homicidarum in Areopago Atheniensi 
Judicio. Scripsit Hermann Guieve, Dr. 
Phil. Gottingen, Dieterich. 1 Mk. 1894. 
Pp. 52. 


Since the publication of the Aristotelian 
"AO. πολ. the reconstruction of the early 
Athenian constitution goes briskly along. 
The present dissertation, apparently a 
doctoral thesis though this is not expressly 
stated, is devoted to the criticism of some 
points which have lately come to the front. 
The principal works brought under notice 
are Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, E. 
Meyer’s Gesch. des Altertums, vol. ii., v. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff’s Aristoteles und 
Athen, and the first volume of Gilbert’s 
Handbuch? ; all published in 1893, and the 
last noticed in Class. Rev. vii. 424. The 
writer agrees generally with v. Wilamowitz 
(he drops the Mdllendorff), but on occasion 
differs boldly from that distinguished 
scholar. 

The first point noticed is Gilbert’s 
contention that the φονικαὶ δίκαι were taken 
from the Areopagus by Draco, and restored 
by Solon. The question is not a very 
important one, as no one now doubts that 
the Areopagus, the only βουλὴ in primitive 
times, judged those cases before Draco and 
after Solon, and the interval was only about 
thirty years; but Dr. Gleue gives good 
reasons for thinking that Gilbert is 
mistaken, and that the jurisdiction of the 
Areopagus was never interrupted (Dem. c. 
Aristocr. p. 641—2, § 66). He further 
agrees with Mr. Ridgeway (in Dict. Ant. 
s.v. Phylobasileis) that wherever of βασιλεῖς 
are mentioned in this connexion (as e.g. 
Plut. Sol. 19) the φυλοβασιλεῖς are intended : 
the king-archon is always ὃ βασιλεὺς in the 
singular. The Ephetae, in accordance with 
the general opinion, tried in the Palladium, 
Delphinium and Phreatto the curious cases 
assigned to these courts ; the Phylobasileis 
in the Prytaneum inquired into murders of 
which the perpetrators were not discovered. 
But he needlessly finds fault with Pollux 
for attributing these Prytaneum cases to 
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the Ephetae also; he does not see, as Mr. 
Ridgeway does, that in this court the 
Phylobasileis presided (had the ἡγεμονία 
δικαστηρίου), the Ephetae formed the jury. 
Whether the Phylobasileis were raised to 
ten by Cleisthenes or, as I rather think, 
remained always at four, they were much 
too few for an Attic jury. Even the fifty- 
one Ephetae would be an exceptionally 
small number for this purpose, according to 
Athenian notions. In his second chapter 
Dr. Gleue argues that the four minor courts, 
though earlier than Draco, arose much later 
than the Areopagus, and already show a 
tendency to curtail its powers. It is 
generally held that the very quaintness of 
these courts, and their sacred character, is 
evidence of their primitive antiquity. He 
next discusses the words in Dem. ¢. Aristoer. 
p. 628 § 24, τὴν βουλὴν [τὴν ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ] 
δικάζειν φόνου καὶ τραύματος ἐκ προνοίας καὶ 
πυρκαϊᾶς καὶ φαρμάκων, ἐάν τις ἀποκτείνῃ δούς. 
Here τραῦμα ἐκ προνοίας answers exactly to 
the English ‘assault with intent,’ but the 
sentence may be completed either with 
‘intent to murder’ or ‘to do some grievous 
bodily harm.’ The prevailing opinion is 
that the intent to kill was of the essence of 
this indictment; Dr. Gleue argues with 
much probability in favour of a wider 
interpretation. He is less successful, I 
think, incontending that φαρμάκων = φίλτρων, 
not poisons in general. About zvpxaid, the 
action for arson, he finds a difficulty in 
deciding. He very justly remarks that a 
man who burnt a pile of cut wood in order 
to injure his neighbour would not be 
prosecuted before the Areopagus; but he 
adds ‘quaestionem denique de actione 
πυρκαϊᾶς ad certum finem deducere de- 
speravi.’ The Att. Process also (p. 357 Lips.) 
leaves πυρκαϊὰ undefined. We _ know, 
however, that the Areopagus and _ its 
affiliated courts did not deal with destruc- 
tion of property as such; and we may 
safely infer that the word here applies to 
acts which violated, or at least endangered, 
the sanctity of human life ; that is, to the 
arson of dwelling-houses only. The con- 
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cluding chapter deals with the βουλεύσεως 
γραφή, usually explained as for conspiracy 
or instigation of a crime. Our author puts 
it more generally, of any one who is 
‘responsible’ for a death, even by misad- 
venture. Thus there can be βούλευσις 
without πρόνοια or intent, as in the speech 
of Antiphon de Choreuta (§§ 16, 19; cf. 
Jebb, Att. Or. i. 62, Dict. Antig. s.v. 
Bouleuseos Graphé). Dr. Gleue here 
somewhat oddly applies the word choreutes 
to the choregus who is on his trial, not to 


the boy who has been poisoned by misad- 
venture: other curious words in his Latinity 
are argutus as a passive participle = rews, and 
auctria. 

I note, finally, that an inscription of the 
archonship of Diocles, 8.0, 409—8, mentions 
the φονικοὶ νόμοι as inscribed upon the 
IIPOTOS AX3ON, ἐ6. πρῶτος ἄξων. This 
supports Cobet’s conjecture ἐν τῷ a ἄξονι for 
ἐν τῷ ἄξονι, Lex ap. Dem. 6. Aristocr. p. 629 
§ 28: cf, Dict, Antiq. s,v. Axones. 

W. WaAvyTE. 


WINDELBAND’'S ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


WINDELBAND’s Geschichte der alten 
Philosophie (Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tums-Wissenschaft vol. v. part 1) has now ap- 
peared in a second edition, and this alone 
shows that it supplied a real want. In one 
respect the first edition made a very great 
advance upon the traditional treatment of 
the subject. The arrangement and ordering 
of the subject-matter was highly original, 
and made it far more easy than it had ever 
been before for the student to grasp the his- 
torical development of Greek thought, and 
the relation of the leading systems to one 
another. It is just this which makes the 
book so useful as an introduction to the 
subject, and there is probably no other from 
which so clear an idea of Greek philosophy 
as a continuous growth can be derived. 
Professor Windelband has himself indicated 
in his preface the chief points upon which 
he has taken his own way— 

—‘ die Scheidung des Pythagoras von den 
Pythagoreern und die LEinstellung der 
letzteren unter die Vermittlungsversuche 
zwischen Heraklit und Parmenides, die 
Trennung der beiden Phasen des Atomismus 
durch die Protagoreische Sophistik, die 
Nebeneinanderstellung von Demokrit und 
Platon, die Auffassung der hellenistisch- 
rémischen Philosophie als einer fortschrei- 
tenden, erst ethischen und dann religiésen 
Auswertung der Wissenschaft, der sich auch 
die Patristik organisch eingliedert ’— 

These were the chief points in the 
arrangement of the first edition and they 
are all retained and emphasized in the 
second. For myself, I prefer to regard the 
Pythagoreans, Empedokles, and Anaxa- 
goras as ‘ Vermittlungsversuche’ between 
Parmenides and the ordinary unscientific 
consciousness ; but, with this reservation, it 


must be admitted that the work would bo 
of the greatest value even if it gave us 
nothing new but this thread of connexion. 
It seeks everywhere to find the vera causa 
of philosophical development, and shows no 
trace of the tendency to arbitrary construc- 
tion so common in books of this class. 

When we come to details, there is, of 
course, much that is open to criticism. 
Professor Windelband fully admits the 
naive corporealism of the earliest Greek 
philosophy, but he certainly makes some 
statements which cannot be reconciled with 
this admission. There is still a slight ten- 
dency to credit the pioneers of science with 
highly abstract conceptions of which it is 
quite certain that they never dreamt. For 
instance, the thoroughly Aristotelian term 
ἀρχή is still ascribed to the early philo- 
sophers, though I think I have shown in my 
Early Greek Philosophy (pp. 10 sqq.) that 
Aristotle himself never meant to say that 
they used the term at all. It is hard, too, 
to see what is meant by the description 
of Anaximander on p. 27 as ‘the first 
metaphysician.’ If by ‘metaphysician’ 
we mean an inquirer into reality, Thales 
was one just as much and just as little as 
his successor. If we mean one who finds 
reality in the supra-sensible, Prof. Windel- 
band tells us himself on p. 28 that ‘it is 
certain Anaximander always thought of τὸ 
ἄπειρον as a body.’ Nor should he have 
quoted Parmenides v. 149— 


Ν Ν > ‘ 
τὸ yap πλέον ἐστὶ νόημα--- 


to prove that for the Eleatic philosopher 

body and spirit coincided. The meaning of 

these words is simply, as Theophrastos puts 

it (De Sensibus ὃ 3), ὅτι δυοῖν ὄντοιν στοιχείοιν 
κκ2 
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κατὰ τὸ ὑπερβάλλον ἐστὶν ἡ γνῶσις (cf. Early 
Greek Philosophy, p. 188, n. 18). 

On the whole, however, a just view of 
these things is taken, and on p. 117 we find 
this very true remark— 

‘Immaterialism is Plato’s distinctive new 
creation. Wherever in earlier systems— 
Anaxagoras not excluded—there is anything 
said of the spiritual as a principle by itself, 
it yet appears always as a particular kind of 
corporeal reality. It is Plato that first dis- 
covers the purely spiritual world.’ 


It would be easy to accumulate criticism 
of details, but it is more important to em- 
phasize the merit of the book. It is far the 
best introduction I know to Greek philo- 
sophy ; those who wish for more than the 
outlines will still have to go to Zeller and 
Diels—det yap ἴσως ὑποτυπῶσαι πρῶτον, εἶθ᾽ 
ὕστερον ἀναγράψαι. 

Burner. 


United College, St. Andrews. 


PLATI’S EDITION OF THE ILIAD. 


The Iliad of Homer, edited by ARTHUR 
Piatt, M.A., late Fellow of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek 
in University College, London. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 1894. 
4s. 6d. 


Mr. Puiatr has followed up his edition of 
the Odyssey (noticed in this Review in 
October 1892) by an edition of the J/iad, in 
which the recension of the text is carried 
out on the same lines. The chief differences 
are (1) the substitution of ἡ for εἰ in such 
verb forms as θείω, etc., and (2) the expulsion 
of jv and ἐπήν, though the particle ἄν is 
(rightly) retained. As the plan of the work 
does not admit of any discussion, or even of 
an introductory statement, of the principles 
on which the new text is constructed, there 
is no occasion now to do more than refer 
briefly to the opinions expressed in this 
journal two years ago. 

The restoration of the original text of 
Homer is really the restoration of an earlier 
stage of the Greek language, and is to be 
accomplished, if at all, partly by inference 
from the language and metre of the poems, 
partly by the light which has been thrown 
upon the history of Greek by comparative 
grammar. It is in the latter branch of the 
inquiry that Mr. Platt appears to be less 
entirely at home than he is in Homeric 
scholarship proper. Several instances 
pointing in this direction were quoted in 
the former article. One of these may be 
repeated now as an illustration of the 
difference between the older or philological 
and the later linguistic point of view. In 
the declension of nouns in -ts, such as πόλις, 
ὄψις, Mr. Platt rejects the contracted dative 
forms πόλει, ὄψει, and substitutes, where 
possible, the ‘resolved’ πόλιι, ὄψι. What 


is the evidence for these forms? Gram- 
marians find Ionic and Aeolic datives πόλι, 
ὄψι, etc., and infer that they are contracted 
from the seemingly regular πόλιι, ὄψι. But 
in the opinion of Brugmann (Grundriss ii. 
§ 266, p. 620, and ὃ 278, p. 631) the -c of 
πόλι, ὄψι is not formed by contraction from 
τι, and in any case is older than any period 
of Greek. It is Indo-Germanic, and belongs 
to the original instrumental case. On the 
other hand, the ‘ resolved’ forms πόλεϊ, etc., 
represent an Indo-Germanic locative form. 
Thus we have evidence for πόλεϊ ete. and 
for πόλι οἷο, but πόλιι is a mere hypothetical 
construction, which we have no sufficient 
reason for introducing into Greek of any 
period. 

Again, a form may be undoubtedly 
Homeric, but may belong to the archaic 
element in Homer, 1.6. to that part of his 
vocabulary which was due to poetical tradi- 
tion. A good instance of such a form is the 
genitive in -oo. But if an archaic form, 
which is preserved in certain phrases or 
combinations only, is introduced whenever 
the metre admits it, we run a great risk of 
falsifying the language—of making it older 
than Homer. 

Turning to individual passages, we find 
few alterations to which any serious objec- 
tion can be taken. In 1, 291 Bekker’s 
προθέωσιν introduces a form of this subjunc- 
tive (with ε for η) which is not Homeric: 
for Od. 24, 485 θέωμεν is hardly to be 
counted. In 2, 291, where ἀνιηθέντ᾽ ἀνέχεσθαι 
is read instead of ἀνιηθέντα νέεσθαι, Mr. 
Platt adds: ‘displicet tamen aoristum.’ 
The objection is surely fatal, especially when 
it would have been so easy to say ἀνιάζοντ᾽ 
ἀνέχεσθαι. In 6,149 Mr. Platt gives pie 
in the preface, but leaves φύει in the text. 
A similar discrepancy occurs in 10,362. In 
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7, 451 ὅσην seems to be a misprint for ὅσον. 
In 9, 133 the reading fis is hardly to be 
reconciled with the reflexive sense of fds. 
In 9, 230 σαωθέμεν᾽ is a form hard to account 
for. Is it a passive aorist? In 10, 246 the 
usual reading γ᾽ ἑσπομένοιο might be given 
ina note. In 11, 156 πάντῃ must be a mis- 
print, as Mr. Platt elsewhere writes πάντη. 
In 11, 348 στέομεν for στέωμεν is doubtful : 
how do we arrive at the Attic στῶμεν In 
11, 417 the MS. reading is not ἀμφὶ δέ 7’, as 
given in the note, but ἀμφί τε or ἀμφί τ΄. 
In 11, 831 to whom should δεδαέσθαι be at- 
tributed? In 16, 150 ἅρπυια is altered to 


ἀρέπυια : but the alteration is not noticed in 
the preface. Similarly in 23, 327 dpyue is 
turned into ὀρόγυια. In 19, 208 τισαίμεθα 
is surely required by the governing 
optative. 

Mr. Platt has done a considerable service 
to scholars by ascertaining as far as possible 
to whom the various alterations are due. 
We now know for the first time how much 
was done by Bentley: and it is interesting 
to see how little advance was made upon his 
work except by making use of the light 
afforded by the comparative method. 

D. Monro. 


BLASS ON DEMOSTHENES. 


Die Attische Beredsamkeit, 111 i, Demosthenes, 
dargestellt von Friepricn Biass. Pp. 644. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1893. 16 M. 


Wuen the publication of the volume on 
Demosthenes in the Attische Beredsamkeit of 
Professor Blass was first announced in 1877, 
those who were familiar with the masterly 
work of Arnold Schaefer on the same 
subject may well have wondered what more 
was left to be said on a theme which had 
apparently been already exhausted. When 
the volume was actually published, they 
were interested to find that it was dedicated 
to Arnold Schaefer himself, and they soon 
discovered that there was ample room for 
the literary treatment of the great orator’s 
speeches side by side with the historical 
treatment which they had already received 
from the author of Demosthenes und seine 
Zeit. English readers were further grati- 
fied to observe that Professor Blass, in the 
absence of any personal experience of 
public life, had supplemented his own 
criticisms by giving special prominence to 
those of Lord Brougham. 

The value of the work as a whole has 
been widely recognized, and now, after an 
interval of sixteen years, we have to con- 
gratulate the author on the publication of 
a new and enlarged edition. The enlarge- 
ment extends to no less than eighty 
additional pages, and the thorough revision 
which the work has received proves that 
the author is still true to the motto quoted 


in the preface to his edition of the Speech on 
The Crown:—‘ dies diem docet.’ Besides 
many minor additions we now have a fuller 
treatment of the orator’s public life, and 
a revised and expanded exposition of the 
author’s views on the rhythm of Demo- 
sthenes. He dwells more fully on the law 
of composition discovered by himself, in 
obedience to which the orator avoids the 
‘ignoble tribrach’; he also discusses at 
greater length the rhythmical correspon- 
dences between the several clauses of the 
orator’s sentences. The views of Professor 
Blass on these points are familiar to scholars 
and there is less need to dwell upon them 
here as they have been discussed in the 
Classical Review in the course of an admir- 
able article by Professor Butcher (v. 309- 
315). The general result is that we have 
now fresh reason for regarding the prose of 
Demosthenes as something intermediate be- 
tween oratio soluta and the strictly metrical 
compositions of poets. 

The only misprints which I have ob- 
served are on p. 126 ὦ θεία xepadr for 
κεφαλή, and on p. 210 (in an English quo- 
tation) seam for seem. 

Whatever differences of opinion may 
prevail as to the value of the author’s 
criticisms on the minutiae of rhythmical 
composition, there can be no doubt of the 
great value of the work asa whole. It is a 
work that is absolutely indispensable to 
every serious student of Demosthenes. 


J. E. Sanpys. 
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SCHMIDT’S BRIEFWECHSEL DES CICERO. SECOND NOTICE. 


As we gave our readers in the October 
number of the Classical Review some estimate 
of the work of Dr. O. E. Schmidt on the cor- 
respondence of Cicero, we desire to supple- 
ment our former notice by a selection from 
the readings which he has introduced into 
the 13th and 14th books of the Letters to 
Atticus, the text of which he has reprinted 
in full. We number the letters according 
to Baiter’s edition. 


XII. 

6.2.—For πάντα φιλόδημον he sug- 
gests πάντα φιλοδαίμονα. 

9.—For villa he reads with M εἶα, and 
with the same MS. in 10 testamento for the 
generally accepted TZ'isameno, for which 
Bos. claims the authority of Z. A leading 
principle of Schmidt’s text is the adherence 
to M whenever it can be defended, and the 
rejection in nearly every case of readings, 
however attractive, which rest on the 
authority of the Bosian codices. 

46.—tantummodo occultius for tantummodo 
octius M. 

49.2.—ad Ciceronem M for ad Caesarem 
vulg. 

XIII. 

1,2.—eficis M, quod si efficis C, sicunde 
Schm. 

2.1.—et tamen Pisonem M, examina Pi- 
sonem Schm. 

4.1.—et quidem puto M, de Tuditano idem 
Schm. 

17.1.—aliquid non imperassem igitur ali- 
quid tuis M, aliquid novi ; imperasses vellem 
igitur aliquid tuis Sch. 

20a.4.—in toto M, in Bruto Schm. 

23.3.—quam habere qui utar M, quam 
habere quin utar (which he does not explain) 
or quam non habere qui utar Schm. The 
latter emendation gives an excellent sense. 
The usual insertion of Jaetor or gaudeo is 
quite inconsistent with the tone of the 
letter. Cicero does not smugly congratulate 
himself that he is comfortably off, but 
rather confesses his pecuniary embarrass- 
ment and professes his comparative indiffer- 
ence thereto. Schm. however prints in his 
text the unexplained quam habere quin utar. 

33.3.—eaxspecto negotium M, de Spurio si 
cut negotium Sch. 

1b.—vide etiam M, videlicet Schm. 

34.1—vitt K iul. M, viii K vesperi (written 
wes.) Schm. So in 41 fin. he reads commeat 
vesperi (ues.) for commeatus of M. 


40. 1.—ut fultum est M, ut ‘ futilum est 
Schm., a supposed quotation from Ennius 
Srag. 374: 

saeviter suspicionem ferre falsam futilumst. 

10. 3.—ad saxa acrimonia M, ad Saxa 
Acronoma Bos. vulg., ad Saxa summa acri- 
monia Schm. 

42 fin.—eatur;: MIACKOPAOY ΜΝ; 
eatur: μίασμα Kodpov Schm. 

46.3.—eretionem testibus praesentibus M 
is well defended by Schm. against the 
Bosian liberam cretionem testibus praesen- 
tibus. On the other hand when he assigns to 
the interpolator certain words in the begin- 
ning of Att. xiii. 47 which are found in Zl 
but omitted in M, he seems to overlook the 
fact that the two passages stand on an 
entirely different footing. The words in 
47 are testified to by Lambinus not by 
Bosius, and the scraps of verse, the disiecti 
membra poetae, are far too characteristic of 
Latin comedy to be the work of a fifteenth 
century interpolator. Moreover Schmidt’s 
conjecture, pepigit Oppius for tetigit omisi of 
M, is a violent correction and gives a poor 
sense. 

49.2.—-libenter odisse M, libere  odisse 
Schm. 

51.1.—ne ridicule micillus M, ne ridicule 
micidus Schm. 

We have no intention of discussing all 
the above suggestions, but we may briefly 
estimate a few of them. The following 
among his conjectures seem to deserve careful 
consideration, if not acceptance : 23.3 com- 
mented on above, 33.3 videlicet, 34.1 and 
41 fin., 40.1 where /utilum should probably 
take the place of fultwm, though we do not 
go further with Schm. in his view of the 
meaning of the passage. The best are those 
on 40.3 ad Saxa summa acrimonia, on 49.2 
libere for Jibenter, and on 46.3 where he 
gives good reason for believing that cretio 
testibus praesentibus was the technical name 
for a certain method of formal acceptance 
of an inheritance which permitted the em- 
ployment of a proxy and did not demand 
the personal attendance of the legatee. He 
further holds that there was no such ex- 
pression as cretto libera, which is not found 
in the Roman jurists or glossaries. 

Perhaps his worst conjectures are those 
on 51.1 and 42 fin. In the former he intro- 
duces a very unlikely word in micidus, 
for which he quotes ‘micidiores hoc est 
minores’ (sc. termini) from Gromat. vet. 
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321.24. We believe that we have here one 
of Cicero’s ἅπαξ εἰρημένα diminutives which 
are so frequent in the letters, and that the 
passage should run fui nec ridicule amicillus 
mec mehercule scripsi ac si πρὸς ἴσον 
ὅμοιὀνῳιο scriberem, ‘I was not [in my 
letter to Caesar| the humble friend to an 
absurd degree, nor yet was I hail, fellow, 
well met with him.’ Amicillus would come 
regularly from amicus as tantillus from 
tantus, haedillus from haedus, auricilla from 
auricula ; and the word as a dz. εἰρ. would 
be very likely to suffer corruption. 

As to μίσμα Κόδρου, we have given 
our own view of the words hidden 
under MIACKOPAQY in the Classical 
Review, vol. iv. p. 451 (Dec. 1890). Of the 
conjecture of Schm. we would say a few 
words. It is not true, as Schm. assumes, 
that pas was either an alternative form or 
a Nebenform for μίασμα. It is an error for 
μίασμα in the Hesychian lemma pias ἢ 


μιασμός, Which should of course be μάσμα 
7) μιασμός (μιασ-μα or -pos). Moreover, 
when Schm. explains μίασίμα) Κόδρου 
to mean ‘ein Kodrusmord,’ we _ should 
like to ask (1) why Caesar should be called 
Codrus, (2) why μίας should be written 
for μίασμα, and (3) how ‘a pollution of 
Codrus’ could afford the same meaning as 
these words which he gives as an explanation 
of the Greek phrase, ‘ein Frevel der nicht 
dem Caesarismus niitz, sondern die repub- 
likanische Opposition stirken wird.’ 

‘I meant by /mpenetrability,’ says Humpty 
Dumpty in Through the Looking Glass, ‘that 
we've had enough of this subject, and that 
it would be just as well if you’d mention 
what you mean to do next, as I suppose you 
don’t mean to stop here all the rest of your 
life.’ 

‘That’s a great deal to make one word 
mean,’ said Alice in a thoughtful tone. 

R. Y. ΤΎΒΒΕΙΙ, 


FREESE’S PRO MURENA. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis pro L. Murena oratio ad 
tudices. Kdited with introduction and 
notes by J. H. Freesz, M.A. London, 
Maemillan & Co.: 1894. fp. 8vo. Price 
28. θά. 


WHEN an edition so admirable as that of 
Mr. Heitland is already in possession of the 
field, a new edition of the same speech has 
to justify its existence by some distinctive 
characteristics. Mr. Freese says that his 
is intended for a less advanced class of 
readers. His commentary appears to differ 
from Mr. Heitland’s mainly in keeping the 
critical notes separate from the rest, in 
giving translations somewhat more freely, 
and in furnishing the substance of gram- 
matical rules as well as references for them. 
On all these points Mr. Freese has undoubt- 
edly taken thought for the wishes, and 
perhaps also for the interests, of young 
students. He says that he has abstained 
from consulting Mr. Heitland’s notes, setting 
thereby an excellent example. There have 
been too many instances recently of rival 
editors, who have used very freely editions 
which their own are intended to displace, 
and have satisfied such consciences as they 
may have with a bare acknowledgment that 
they have done so. Mr. Freese has chosen 
the better way ; and if there is a good deal 
of common matter, this is obviously due to 
the use which each editor has made of the 


admirable edition of Halm (now reedited by 
Laubmann). Mr. Freese’s introduction is 
clear and sufliciently complete. It is aston- 
ishing that so good a scholar should have 
allowed the slip Decius Junius Silanus to 
have passed uncorrected. The phrase 
‘Catiline and Antony’ on p. xiv. will 
inevitably confuse the easily confounded 
schoolboy, especially as there has been no 
previous reference to C. Antonius. If he 
has read of a Basilica, he will be astonished 
to find the statement that the Roman courts 
were always held in the open air: and he 
will find some difficulty in reconciling the 
phrase ‘loose gown’ with his conception of 
a tunic: he may even be led to think that 
the senators wore their broad stripes on 
their togas. The source of the wealth of 
Crassus in speculative purchases is referred 
to misleadingly ; and the probability of his 
complicity in the so-called first Catilinarian 
conspiracy is much too summarily disposed 
of. But on the whole the introduction is 
well suited to its purpose. The notes are 
clear and to the point, and on doubtful ques- 
tions the view taken is always sensible and 
capable of defence. If any teachers have 
found that Mr. Heitland’s commentary is 
rather above the class of students with whom 
they may wish to read this speech, Mr. 
Freese’s edition may be used by them with 


some confidence. 
A. 8S.’ W. 
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BOTSFORD ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 


The Development of the Athenian Con- 
stitution. By Grorce Borsrorp, 
Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Bethany 
College. (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. IV.) Boston, U.S.A. 
Ginn and Co. 1893. 8vo. pp. 249. 6s. θέ. 


To set forth the development of the 
Athenian constitution from  proéthnic 
times to the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war is a large task. To attempt such a 
task, however, within the space of 233 
octavo pages is to mark out distinct limita- 
tions for one’s treatment of the subject. 
These limitations, while they increase the 
difficulties on the one side, eliminate certain 
difficulties on the other, and on the whole 
greatly simplify the matter. There is no 
room within such limits for profound in- 
vestigation of problems of detail, and we 
have no right to demand of the author more 
than a clear outline, resting upon personal 
examination of the chief sources and the 
most important modern literature. This 
there was room for in English, and this Dr. 
Botsford has given us. 

The subject divides itself into two parts, 
belonging respectively to the prehistoric 
period and to the historic period, which are 
distinct, although the line of demarcation 
cannot be sharply drawn. These periods 
are very unequal in duration, and still more 
unequal, but in reversed relation, in regard 
to the amount of knowledge attainable ; 
and they are unlike in regard to the 
methods of investigation applicable to them. 
Of the centuries from Kodros to Solon we 
know little enough; how much more 
scanty our knowledge of the millenniums 
between the age of Aryan unity and the 
age of Kodros, whatever the latter date 
was! Dr. Botsford’s first two chapters, on 
the Patriarchal Theory and the Aryan 
Gens, cover sixty-seven pages; the four 
following chapters, on the Grecian Gens, 
the Phratry and Phyle, the Four Ionic 
Phylae, and the Basileia, bring us to page 
128. For all this period it is clear that 
our information is gained mainly by 
inference from early Indo-European 
language, from the comparative study of 
communities that have preserved to a later 
date their more primitive civilization, and 
from later Athenian institutions; the 
Homeric poems throw some light on the 
latter part of the period. The structure 
built upon these inferences, however sym- 


metrical and attractive it may appear, can- 
not be very substantial. It is liable at any 
moment to meet with a serious disturbance. 
For example, a more accurate knowledge of 
land tenures in India than was accessible 
to Sir Henry Maine has removed an 
important support for the belief in an 
Aryan village community of joint owners.! 

From chapter vii. on the Oligarchy 
before Draco, Dr. Botsford gives a clear 
and concise narrative, containing little that 
is new, yet exhibiting independence of 
judgment and a good acquaintance with the 
literature. Throughout the work such full 
references are given as to make it an ex- 
cellent introduction to the entire subject. 
There is nothing else in English that can 
compare with this monograph in that regard, 
and it may be cordially recommended to all 
who would find the more extended works in 
German difficult to use. 

Nevertheless the author occasionally 
makes a statement that raises a query in 
the mind of the reader. On page 74 it is 
said, ‘So in the Olympian council [in 
Homer] the goddesses Athena, Here, «c., 
mutually control affairs; while Zeus is 
little more than a figure head.’ That is 
surely hyperbole. And on the same page 
is the authority of Varro, as quoted in 
August. de Civ. Det, sufficient to give any 
weight whatever to the strange statement 
that ‘womenin Athens possessed the right 
of suffrage before Cecrops and ruled the 
state, being in the majority’? True, Dr. 
Botsford does not accept this literally ; but 
is there anything whatever in it on which 
we can base an account about the condition 
of women in Attica? On page 90 we find, 
‘It has already been stated that the 
phyle is older than the Aryan household as 
we find it at the dawn of history.’ Ap- 
parently this refers back to the remark on 
page 4, ‘It is natural to assume an epoch 
in history marked by a tendency to separate 
into families, even though men were 
formerly grouped in tribes.’ But on page 
92 we find, ‘The religious and political 
constitution of the tribe was patterned 
after that of the family.’ Here is certainly 
confusion, either of thought or of expression. 
On page 202 is an instance of a common 
error, in the remark that ‘the work of 
the Zecclesia was mainly legislative.’ The 


1 Baden-Powell’s Land System of British India, 
and Short Account of the Land Revenue, de., in | 
British India, 
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popular assembly did not legislate, in the 
proper sense of the term. Again on page 
223 it is inaccurate to say that ‘once a 
year the laws were revised in the Ecclesia.’ 
In both these cases the author is well aware 
of the facts, but careless in statement. One 
still smaller matter in conclusion. We have 
no quarrel with those who prefer to Latinize, 
when writing them in the English alphabet, 
Greek names that are already well estab- 
lished in our language in that form. 
Under no system is entire consistency 
attainable, at least without pedantry. But 
& is a good English letter. We do not 
hesitate to use it even in some Latin words, 
like Mark and pork and Greek. It represents 


perfectly the Greek x, and on page 94 
appear the appropriate forms kome, komae, 
tetrakomia, tetrakomos. Then why carry 
one’s hostility to a useful member of our 
alphabet so far as to write such strange 
forms as cyrbeis, Herceius, Ceryces, Agroeci, 
docimasy ? Curiously, in note 3 of page 135, 
the spelling Αἰγίου has escaped the anti-k 
crusade, although the text of the same page 
contains two instances of Cylon and three 
of Cylonian. In general however the printing 
and proof-reading have been done with care. 
There is a very useful bibliography and a 
good index. 
Taomas Dwientr GoopELL. 
Yale University. 


VON ARNIM’S EDITION 


Dionis Prusaensis quem vocant Chirysosto- 
mum quae extant omnia. KEdidit, et ap- 
paratu critico instruxit J. DE ARNIM. 
Vol. I. 14 Mk. Berolini. 1893. 


THoROUGHLY good critical editions of three 
Greek writers, Chrysostom, Lucian and 
Plutarch, are ever more urgently demanded 
as our knowledge and thirst for more know- 
ledge of the food which nursed Christianity 
increase. The revival of interest in these 
writers is less due to their persons (although 
these are charming in themselves and in their 
difference) than to the insight we gain from 
their works into the inner life of that time. 
They are all three preachers in their way, 
and the pity of it is that they usually 
preach at dummies (Dio especially), but 
they are all three great writers, ¢.e. highly 
gifted men with hearts which beat, who fear 
to say nothing that they think ; and conse- 
queutly through the veil of rhetoric they 
let us a little into the secret of that world. 

As far as I ean learn, there is little 
chance of our soon having good critical 
editions of Plutarch’s Moralia or of Lucian. 
Sommerbrodt’s edition of Lucian, now in 
course of publication, is not what we desire, 
and Bernardakis’ promised edition of 
Plutarch will not be satisfactory, unless he 
more perfectly devotes his ability and in- 
dustry to our requirements than he has 
been able to do in his Teubner text. 

The present edition of Dio, while of 
course it is not foolish enough to aim at 
finality, has the quality we wish—the 
quality of thoroughness. The preface, 


OF DIO CHRYSOSTOM. 


dealing with the MSS., is an admirable 
model of what such prefaces should be. It 
is a succinct and clear statement of the final 
conclusions derived from much _ intricate 
thought. I feel at present in perfect 
agreement with the editor and no just 
criticisms of his conclusions could be 
offered until his second volume has 
appeared. I rather wish he had given us a 
list of the interpolations of the PHW class 
of MSS. at least, as the detailed history of 
interpolation is very important for the 
textual criticism of these authors. Unless 
we stand on more or less sure footing here, 
we are apt to regard the interpolators as 
capable of anything (e.g. p. 41, 28 where we 
should, following cod. P, write τῇ μὲν πρώτῃ 
τε Kal ἀρίστῃ καὶ μόνῃ δυνατῇ, writing τῇ for 
ἡ twice below and probably παραφύονται for 
ὥσπερ εἴρηται), and to forget that it is our 
duty to weight the spirit of the scribe against 
the spirit of the author. 

In the reconstruction of the text von 
Arnim, whose excellent judgment [18 
supported and corrected (sometimes perhaps 
supplanted) by that of von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff and in a lesser degree by that 
of Schwartz, has been very wise. In the 
present notice I will abstain from expres- 
sions of admiration and agreement and will 
simply offer a few criticisms about the use 
of brackets, confining myself to the four 
speeches De Regno (i.—iv.). 

It is disgraceful enough that square 
brackets mean one thing in reproducing 
inscribed texts and another thing in repro- 
ducing written texts. Let them at least 
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have one meaning in the last case. Let 
them mean ‘These words occur in all the 
MSS., but are not the author’s,’ and let the 
editor use his discretion in inserting brackets 
in this sense. But in this book there are at 
least four other senses which these brackets 
bear.—(1) They indicate that words or 
sentences are not Dio’s because they do not 
occur in some of the MSS. (2) They 
indicate that they are variants of Dio’s own. 
Arnim has shown us that the words τὰ περὶ 
τοῦ Διός in Or. iii. p. 42, 16, mean that a 
certain locus classicus about Zeus should 
here be inserted, and Wilamowitz has 
pointed out that the same Jocus classicus 
was to be inserted at the end of Or. iv. 
After reading through the four speeches I 
feel certain that it was not ἃ scribe 
weary of iterating this passage about Zeus 
who wrote τὰ περὶ τοῦ Διός, but that it was 
Dio himself. These four speeches were, so 
to speak, found among his papers. He had 
written four variants of an address to the 
emperor, and the passage about Zeus was 
his big plum. It had to be got in to his 
speech to the emperor, but he could not do 
it to his own satisfaction and finally 
utilized it in Or. xii. In Or. i. it is written 
out, but this is a matter of chance and 
should not induce us to think that Or. i. 
was really sent to the emperor. None of 
these orations were ever sent to the emperor. 
They are full of variants of Dio’s own, and 
these variants should be put in parallel 
columns (as has been done in Or. xi. p. 120) 


and not bracketed. A notable instance is 
ὁρᾷ yap κιτιλ. (p. 43, 26) where the original 
version is ὁρᾷ yap καὶ τὸν ἥλιον K.T.r. (56- 
cluded by Emperius), ὁρᾷ γὰρ ὅτι πανταχοῦ 
down to ἐναντίων (p.47) being an amplification 
of this. I select this instance because these 
words ὁρᾷ yap καὶ τὸν ἥλιον κιτιλ., Which are 
just as much Dio’s as the others, have 
not been simply bracketed but relegated to 
the critical notes. In many other cases 
variants acknowledged by the editor have 
been bracketed. (3) Brackets indicate that 
words are misplaced. (4) They indicate 
that words are unintelligible to the editor, 
e.g. p. 26, 26 where σπουδάζοντα should not 
be bracketed, but at most marked as 
corrupt (if we do not accept Arnim’s 
conjecture κομπάζοντα we must insert τὰ 
τοιαῦτα after σπουδάζοντα), and p. 72, 21 
where we should write μᾶλλον δὲ δεκάκις τῆς 
ἡμέρας. 

This is a criticism of a mere matter of 
form, but I think it is a necessary one, 
because the seemingly legitimate ἀθετήσεις 
here are numerous, and J, at least, would 
question the justice of some. It is difficult 
for one to dispute the judgment of editors 
unless they give one value to one sign. 
There is no doubt another sense in which 
brackets may be used, viz. as suggestive of 
a difficulty of some kind, but no one would 
dare to use them thus in the text of Pindar, 
and I fail to see why what holds good for 
Pindar’s text should not hold good for Dio’s, 

W. R. Paton. 


KRUGER’S AUGUSTIN DE CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS. 


Augustin de Catechizandis Rudibus. Heraus- 
gegeben von Adolf Wolfhard. Zweite 
vollstiindig neubearbeitete Ausgabe von 
G. Kricer. (Sammlung ausgewiihlter 
kirchen- und dogmengeschichtliche Quel- 
lenschriften. Viertes Heft. Freiburg, 
1895. Pp. vii. 76. Price 1 Mk. 40). 


ENGLIsH as well as German students will 
welcome the very useful series of texts edited 
by Prof. Gustav Kriiger of Giessen. Their 
purpose is to a certain extent analogous 
to that of Prof. Gwatkin’s recent volume 
of selections from early Christian writers. 
The two undertakings might most usefully 
supplement one another. The scale and price 
of Dr. Kriiger’s publications makes them 
very convenient for the ‘ seminar ’ or lecture- 
room, while their execution is such as to ren- 
der them useful to advanced students also. 


The present edition has a history. The 
work, when first issued, fell below the high 
standard contemplated by the general 
editor of the series, and candid friends were 
not lacking to point out the fact. Dr. 
Kriiger accordingly, setting thereby an 
example to all general editors, recalled the 
whole edition, and recast it himself with 
scrupulous care. As the result, we have 
a most convenient text with a full and 
capital index. The text, with three small 
variations, and a very few conjectural 
emendations, follows the Benedictine edi- 
tion. 

I may be permitted to wish the present 
edition the suecess which editor’s 
courageous promptitude deserves, and the 
whole serics a wide circulation. 

A. Ropertson. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Aubert Mayr, Die antiken Miinzen der 
Inseln Malta, Gozo und Pantelleria. 
(Programm des K. Wilhelms-Gymnasiums 
in Miinchen.) Miinchen, 1894. Pp. 40. 
8vo. 


Tuts interesting little treatise forms part 
of a work that the writer has in preparation 
on the ancient history of Malta, Gozo and 
Pantelleria. A monograph on the numis- 
matics of these islands has been much 
needed, and Mayr has well supplied the 
want. In a photographic plate he has 
given illustrations of well-preserved coins 
selected from various European museums— 
including the British Museum—and has 
furnished critical lists of the coins, accom- 
panied by a judicious commentary. 

It may well be doubted whether the 
meaning of several of the Phoenician in- 
scriptions has been finally determined, but 
Mayr’s arrangement of the coins is from a 
numismatist’s point of view decidedly satis- 
factory. Mayr’s principal innovation on the 
received classification is the withdrawal 
from Gaulos (Gozo) of four types with 
Phoenician inscriptions and the assignment 
of them to Melita. The result of this re- 
arrangement is that while the series of 
Melita is strengthened, the issues of Gaulos 
are reduced to dimensions more suitable to 
the size of the island. The attribution to 
Melita of the coin no. 7 (reverse, Lyre) 
appears to me hazardous, seeing that on 
the only known specimen—that in the 
British Museum—the inscription is obliter- 
ated. Its types, moreover, are not dis- 
tinctive and the coin seems to be somewhat 
earlier in style than those specimens 
with the lyre-type that are undoubtedly of 
Melita. 

The coinage of these islands is entirely 
in bronze and probably belongs to the second 
and first centuries B.c.—the period of the 
Roman Domination. Some of the coins of 
Melita and Cossura (/antelleria) bear Latin 
inscriptions, but the coins of Gaulos have 
the name in Greek. The coins of Melita 
are partly also inscribed in Greek, but the 
earliest specimens bear Phoenician char- 
acters, a circumstance that points to the 
presence of a considerable Phoenician popu- 
lation in the island. 

The types of the coins—especially in 
Melita—evidence a strange amalgamation 
of Egyptian, Phoenician, and Greek re- 


ligions. On no. 2, ¢.g., is a representation 
of Isis and Nephthys protecting Osiris, 
while on no. 6 the head of Isis is accom- 
panied bya Phoenician symbol (cp. the 
god Malk-Osir in Melita). Herakles (= Mel- 
kart), Hera (= Astarte?) and Astarte as a 
Moon-Goddess are among the other divin- 
ities represented. 
Warwick Wrorn. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 

Kreimbach in der Pfalz.—During the spring of 
this year the west side of the Roman camp was in- 
vestigated. It has been proved that these late 
Roman camps were the pattern on which mediaeval 
fortresses were formed. Among the small objects 
discovered were remains of pottery, two iron spear- 
heads and other implements, bronze armlets, hair- 
pins, and a hollow bronze sword-handle lined with 
wood ; also thirty bronze coins of Gratian, Magnen- 
tius, Constantius II., Tetricus and Postumus, and 
the upper part of a cippus with inscription apparently 
relating to some public officer, probably one of the 
ordo Augustalium.! 

RUSSIA. 

Kertch. —A gigantic lion’s head has been discovered, 
seven feet high, and of the finest Greek marble. It 
is in excellent preservation, and is said to date from 
about 700 B.c.(#). It has been acquired for the 
Museum at St. Petersburg.? 


ITALY. 


Milan.—Two interesting Latin inscriptions have 
come to light; one a dedication by C. Valerius 
Fabricius to himself and various members of his 
family. The other gives the name of another of the 
sexviri tuniores (see C.LLL. v. p. 635); it runs 
Υ F | PIONTIVS | CRESCENS VRSINVS | VI‘VIR‘IVN | 
SIBI‘ET’SVIS | IN‘FR.(P*) 8 | 1(N) AG* Ρ΄(Χ).3 

Campli (Picenum).—Forty silver tetradrachms 
have been discovered, illustrating five different 
types: (1) Lysimachus of Thrace (about 300 B.c.) ; 
(2) Eucratides of Bactria (200—150 B.c.) ; (3) Deme- 
trius I. (Soter), 162-150 B.c. ; (4) the city of Tyre ; 
(5) cistophorus of Apamea in Phrygia, inscribed 
ATTAAOY ΤΙΜΟΥ͂. 

Capodimonte, Tuseany.—Near the Lago di Bolsena 
a sepulchre of primitive type has been excavated, 
containing tombs of a curious quasi-spherical shape. 
They contained numerous vases with geometrical 
decoration, fibulae and other bronzes, and a fine 
bronze cyathus with two stiff conventional figures 
in relief on the handle, one a priestess, the other an 
Etruscan deity with tutulus.® 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch., 27 October. 
2 Athenaeum, 27 October. 

3 Notizie dei Lincet, May 1894. 
4 Thid. June 1894. 

5 Ibid. April 1894. 
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Arczvo.—Numerous fragments of Aretine ware 
have been discovered ; none possess subjects, but 
nearly all have potters’ stamps or the names of 
owners of furnaces; in all eighty-nine different 
stamps were found.® 

Naples.—In making the foundations of the new 
Bourse, remains of various periods were brought to 
light, including blocks of white marble which had 
been used for an edifice of the Roman period. 
One is inscribed TEsraMENTO, and belongs to a 
fragment already published (Notizie, 1893, p. 522). 
Architectural fragments of white marble were also 
found, including a bearded head, and a few fragments 
of inscriptions. One of the latter consisted of the 


Greek alphabet followed by KEAEYCANTOC- 


OEOY, apparently the name of a Christian, 
answering to the Latin Quodcultdei. It was appar- 
ently a tabella abecedaria for school use.3 

Pesavella Settermini, near Pompeii. <A large 
Roman bath-house has been excavated, containing 
three chambers with mosaic floors and marble baths 
of artistic design in good preservation, also a roof 
sixty feet in length. ‘The large boiler is still in its 
original position, with a complete system of tubing 
and bronze taps.® 

Ruvo.—In the necropolis the following vases have 
been found: a considerable number of early date, 
one with figures of sphinxes ; three b.f. lekythi with 
Dionysiac subjects, and one; with heroes playing 
draughts before a statue of Athena ; two b.f. kylikes 
with a bird and a horseman as interior subjects ; a 
b.f. skyphos with charioteers ; ten r.f. vases, chiefly 
aski, one with Eros pursuing a bird ; and numerous 
plain vases. 

Canosa.—An early Apulian stamnos (about 400 
B.C.) has been found, with a female figure bathing on 
one side, and a similar figure gazing in a mirror on 
the other: also a terracotta urn with a figure of « 
comic actor in the costume worn in the phlyakes, and 
a terracotta group of two lovers embracing.® 


GREECE. 

At Delphi further discoveries have been made : 
(1) metrical inscriptions in the Treasury of the 
Athenians, one in eleven fragments with musical 
notation for an instrument, not the voice ; the words 
can be restored with tolerable certainty, but the 
notes are difficult to read. The subject is the birth 
of Apollo at Delos, his coming to Delphi and victory 
over the Python, with the help of Dionysos ; it ends 
with a prayer for Athens and the Romans, and must 
therefore date from the second century Bc. <A 
second Paean may be dated from the names of 
archons about 340 B.c.; the poet was a native of 
Scarphaia in Locris, but his name is lost. (2) A 
sculptured figure of a warrior with the artist’s name 
inscribed on the shield, but only the first four letters 
KAFF...remain ; the form of the F shows that he 
was an Argive. (3) Metrical inscriptions mentioning 
works of art dedicated in honour of historical per- 
sonages ; (4) some accounts, of the fourth century 
B.c.; (5) a decree in favour of Cotys, King of 
Thrace ; (6) statues of Hellenistic and Roman times ; 
(7) four archaic statues of the type of the Képa of 
the Acropolis; (8) fragments of repoussé bronze 
work ; and (9) a Corinthian helmet in perfect pre- 
servation.” 

AFRICA. 

At Biserta, the ancient Hippo-Zarytus, a silver 

sacrificial bowl has recently been dredged up ; it is 


ὁ Athenaeum, 3 November. 
Academy, 10 November. 
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of a shallow oval shape, with two handles. The 
inner surface is inlaid with a design in gold, repre- 
senting the conflict of Apollo and Marsyas with 
attendant personages. It appears to be Greek work 
of the first century after Christ, at which period 
Biserta was a Roman colony.® 

H. B. WALTERS. 


Revue Numismatique. Part 3, 1894. 

E. Babelon, ‘ Chronologiz des monnaies de Samos.’ 
A continuation of Babelon’s suggestive paper on the 
chronology of early electrum coins, especially of 
Samos. KE. Beurlier, ‘Le Koinon de Syrie et les 
Syriarques Artabanés et Hérode.’ J. A. Blanchet, 
‘Monnaie inédite de Nicée.’ Describes and figures 
a coin recently acquired for the French collection 
forming a variety of the interesting specimen in the 
British Museum (Cat. Pontus, p. 171, pl. xxxiii. 14) 
with the inscription IMMON BPOTOTIOAA and the 
representation of a male figure riding on a horse 
which has human feet and a serpent’s tail. Roscher 
had already connected this type with the human- 
footed horse of the statue of Julius Caesar in the 
Forum Julium at Rome. It is known that the people 
of Nicaea honoured Caesar with a gold wreath and 
established in their city a temenos of the hero Julius. 
On the new coin the horseman has the attributes of 
the god Mén and probably a representation of Caesar 
is intended in the character of that divinity. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 11, 1894. 

J. C. Myres, ‘On some bronze coins from Crete.’ 
On coins chiefly procured at the sites of Polyrhenion 
and Elysos. Reviews of the Berlin Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, vol. iii. part 1, and Svoronos’ ‘ Brito- 
martis’ by B. V. Head. C. W. C. Oman, ‘ Half 
and Quarter obols of Alexander the Great.’ Describes 


specimens of these very rare denominations. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Jan.—July 

1. Cousin and Deschamps: publish inscriptions 
of Tralles, Magnesia, Priene, Caria near Halicar- 
nassos, Iasos, Bargylia, Keramos, collected chiefly 
during journeys in 1886, 2, de Ridder: examines 
bronze statuette from the Acropolis (pil. v.—vi.) : 
it is not Aeginetan, as Furtwiingler (Olympia iv. 
p. 20, no. 52) thought, but of Attic workmanship. 
3. Paris: twelve inscriptions of Phocis and Locris : 
in no. 11 is part of a list of lands and properties 
given to Apollo and Artemis. 4. Joubin: publishes 
(pl. xvi.) a relief from Thasos representing Heracles 
kneeling shooting an arrow: this relief was found 
in 1866 (cf. Rev. Arch. 1885, i. p. 472) but disap- 
peared, and was lately re-discovered and brought to 
Tehinli Kiosk. He thinks it may have belonged to 
some monument like the Thasos Apollo and Nymphs 
in the Louvre: and is interesting as showing an 
‘anti-Ionian character’ of style. 5. Couve: an 
instalment of the Delphi inscriptions, chiefly 
honorary decrees throwing an interesting light on 
the musical contests and concerts of the Greeks ; 
among these is one in honour of Cleochares, son of 
Bion, an Athenian, whom M. Couve identifies as the 
author of the famous hymns with musical notation : 
it is inseribed on a block belonging to the Treasury 
of the Athenians. 6. Svoronos: a number of unex- 
plained coin-types have an animal with or without a 
star or crescent ; these cannot be merely decorative, 
but are astronomical symbols: this theory he tests 


8 Athenaeum, 6 October. 
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by an examination of the coinage of Crete. 7. Radet 
and Ouvré: publish (pl. iv. dis) an interesting stele 
from Dorylaeum, with a relief representing the so- 
called Artemis Persike, dating from about 530 B.c. : 
they consider it offers evidence against Studniezka’s 
identification of a similar type with the goddess 
Kyrene. 8. Mylonas: notes and corrections of an 
inscription from Troezen, based on a MS. copy by 
P. Eustratiades. 9. Mahatfy: publishes (i.) a papyrus 
of B.c. 210 which had formed part of the pectoral of 
a mummy at Alexandria: it gives the declaration by 
one Asclepiades of his property (for taxing purposes) 
and includes a very interesting series of names : 
(ii.) a series of corrections or additions to the 0.1.4. 
10. Bury : comments on one of Mahaffy’s inscriptions 
found by him at Kalapcha: the author is a poet 
whom the god Mandoulis had ordered to write his 
poem on the walls of his temple. 11. Fontrier: 
inscriptions of Asia Minor. 

Meetings of the Institute: including an account 
by Homolle of the theatre at Delos, with remarks 
by Dérpfeld: an account of the metopes of the 
Treasury of the Athenians from Delphi: and of the 
stance before the king of Greece, at which a musical 
rendering of the hymn was given. News. Delphi, 
compte rendu up to date: Calausia, Delos, Amorgos 
ἃς, 

Rémische Mittheilungen. Part i, 1894. 


1. Lanciani: traces the history of the ‘ Palazzo 
Maggiore’ in the xvi.—xviii. centuries: chiefly in 
connection with records of the Monastery of SS. 
Andrew and Gregory, of which a copy existed in the 
collection of Sir ‘I. Phillips at Cheltenham. 2. 
Mau : excavations at Pompeii, 1892-1893: in Regio 
v, insula 2 was discovered an oecus corinthius of 
elaborate dimensions, of which restorations are given 
on p. 38: and another large house of which the 
origin goes back to pre-Roman times (p. 43—48). 
On p. 51 is reproduced a painting representing a 
garden, resembling the well-known Primaporta garden 
scene (Ant. Denkm. i. 11): pp. 62—65 is described 
a series of inscriptions from a sepulchral monument 
accidentally found near the Porta Stabiana. 3. 
Amelung: publishes a fragment of a votive relief 
in the Capitoline Museum, showing that the Munich 
relief (Brunn, Beschr. no. 85x) is after all genuine : 
it represents Asklepios seated, with Hygivia standing 
besidé him: (cut), 4. Petersen: publishes cuts of a 
seated statue of Asklepios set up on the Pincio: the 
original must be referred to the fifth century B.c. 
5, The same: discusses the ‘rain miracle’ in con- 
nection with the German campaign of M. Aurelius, 
supposed to be represented on the column of the 
Piazza Colonna: the legend probably arose from a 
misinterpretation of these sculptures. 


The Same. Parts ii. andiii. 1894. 

1. Six: iconographic studies, continued: (iii.) 
Lysimachos king of Thrace: (iv.) Euthydemos I. 
king of Bactria: (v.) Titus Quinctius Flamininus : 
and the lady of the Villa of Hereulanun. 2. 
Samter: publishes (pl. 6) a marble relief in the 
Palermo Museum, representing a sacrifice by Vestals : 
compares it with two reliefs, one in Rom. Mitth. 
1889 (pl x.), the other in the Villa Albani (cut on 
p. 128): the Palermo example is of the first century, 
or possibly the Augustan age. 3. Bulle: a study 
of the caryatide statues of the Via Appia, in con- 
nection with other Greek and Roman examples of 
this type. 4. Amelung: publishes (pl. 7) a marble 
head in the possession of Friiulein Hertz in Rome: 
the copy of awork which belongs to the same school, 
and probably the same hand, as the Nike of Paionios, 


5. Mau: gives a cut of a wall-painting in the Villa 
Pamfili, representing a man climbing a date-palm by 
means of a loop of cord: and compares a passage 
in Lucian, De dea Syria 29. 6. Petersen: gives 
(pp. 171—228) a detailed study of the dra Pacis 
Augustae (mentioned in the Res Gestae divi August, 
ed. Mommsen ii. 37). 7. The same: publishes the 
vase described by Jatta in the Notizie 1893, p. 242, 
representing Theseus in the sea, the subject of the 
myth described by Pausanias i. 17, 2. 8. Domas- 
zewski: suggests emendations to Bormann’s note on 
the lists of Roman soldiers in Eph. Epigr. iv. p. 317. 
9. Patsch: two fragments of Roman tiles with 
legionary stamps, from the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Museum. 10. Hiilsen : further notes on the Sorrento 
basis (Rom. Mitth. 1889, pl. 10: ante, p. 125). 11. 
Sauer: answers Petersen’s suggestions (Rém. Mitth. 
1893, p. 251) as to the dead Amazon of the Naples 
Museum. 12. Petersen: controverting Freericks’ 
views as to the Apollo Belvedere. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Parti. 1894. 


1. Hiller von Gaertringen: an account of the 
excavations in the theatre of Magnesia on the 
Maeander : (i.) the inscriptions (pll. i.-iv.). 2. Kern: 
the same continued : (ii.) publishes a marble basis 
with a terminal figure attached to a tripod table, 
inscribed with a dedication to Hermes Tychon. 3. 


Dirpfeld: the same: (iii.) a description of the theatre’ 


buildings, showing (p. 89) the various epochs of its 
development. 4. Kern: the same: theatre inserip- 
tions trom the Agora (pl. v.). 5. Buresch: pub- 
lishes (in connection with a new inscription from 
Antiocheia) notes on Lydian epigraphy and geo- 
graphy. 6. Friinkel: notes on the Hippomedon 
inscription of Samothrace (vol. xviii. p. 348). 7. 
Ziehen : publishes a cut of a marble statue of a boy 
from the Peiraeus : one hand holds a bundle of rolls 
(probably books), the other a large alabastron : on 
the shoulders are laid a quantity of tainiae: the 
signification of this figure is not explained. 8, 
Preger : five inscriptions from Athens. 9. Dorpfeld : 
continues his account of the excavations at the 
Enneakrunos (cf. vol. xviii. p. 231). 


The Same. Part ii. 1894. 


1. Winter: of the four artists who decorated the 
Mausoleum, Timotheos was hitherto otherwise almost 
unknown: the material excavated at Epidauros 
enables us to form a better idea of his work: gives 
in pl. 6 one of the Epidauros groups with a group 
from the Capitoline Museum, also probably inspired 
by Timotheos, 2. Philios: publishes (pl. 7) a stele 
from Eleusis, recording an interesting decree relating 
to road mending: above is a relief representing 
Athene and the demos of the Eleusinians, Demeter 
and Kore: and eight other public documents of 
Eleusis of great interest, including a long series of 
treasure lists. 3. Nikitsky : shows that, as Sokoioff 
has already pointed out, the words ΧΙΟΥ͂ and EKXIOY 
in the Delphian lists of Hieromnemones have been 
misunderstood. 4. Bruck: notes on the Athenian 
heliast tickets, with corrections and new readings. 
5. Strack: publishes some inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period in the museums of Gizeh and 
Alexandria, 6. Cordellas: notes on Laurion ancient 
and modern, with remarks by Wolters. 7. Wide: 
publishes the inscriptions of the Iobakehi, found 
between the Pnyx and the Areopagus (cf. ante, 
p. 147): it is in 162 lines, dating from the third 
century A.D., and contains the statutes of the thiasos 
of the Iobakchi, with a rich variety of interesting 
detail concerning the regulations of societies such as 
this in antiquity. 8. Gurlitt: examines the system 
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followed by the artist in decorating the Heroén of 
Gjélbaschi, and concludes that the frieze with the 
beleaguered city represents Troy with Priam and 
Helen ; it is not the Iliupersis, but some episode 
which has not come down to us in literature. 9. 
Wernicke: suggests an emendation in the Rhea 
epigram from Phaestos (Ath. Mitth. xviii. p. 272). 
10. Wilhelm: further note on the Hippomedon 
inscription (see Frinkel’s note above): Under ‘ dis- 
coveries ’ is noted that of two tombs on the northern 
slope of the Acropolis of Rhodes, dating from the 
third century B.c.: one of these had an inscribed 
stele, and contained a bronze-gilt hydria, full of 
bones and vases. 


Revue Archéologique. Jan,—Feb. 1894. 

1. Kont: concludes his study of Lessing as 
archaeologist : ‘il ne lui était pas donné de vivre au 
milieu des antiques. I] connait et manie avec aisance 
ce que les recueils des antiquaires depuis la Renais- 
sance contiennent pour les matiéres qu'il traite....il 
est au moins ἃ la hauteur des grands savants de son 
temps.’ 2. Torr: a statement of the evidence in 
favour of his theory as to the harbours of Carthage 
(see Class. Rev. 1893, p. 374). 3. Tannery: discusses 
the origin of the word chiffre, which he concludes is 
derived from ψῆφος through the intermediary of 
Arabic. 4, Espérandieu: continues his catalogue of 
Roman oculists’ stamps. 5. Nicole: publishes two 
of his collections of papyri, containing the details of 
an interesting case in which the guardianship of a 
certain Lucius is at issue: it throws considerable 
light on the administrative and judicial organization 
of Egypt under the reign of Antoninus Pius. 6. 
Michon: gives an account of the various fragments 
of the Parthenon in the Louvre and the history of 
their respective acquisitions. 7. Coulon: excava- 
tions at Chérisy near Arras (pp. 96—97, two cuts 
showing ornaments &c. found), 

Correspondence &c. : Vetulonia, Tunis, 


The Same. March—April. 1894, 
1. Deloche: seals and rings of the Merovingian 
epoch (continued). 2. Bertrand: the vase or cal. 


dron of Gundestrup (continued). 8, Th. Reinach : 
the name of the toreutes Acragas given by Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, xxxiii, 154, is really due to an error; 
probably Menander had seen in Rhodes, among the 
masterpieces of Mys and Boethos, certain Agri- 
geutine cups: copies of such cups in terracotta have 
come down to us bearing in the centre the impression 
of a decadrachm of that city, with the usual inscrip- 
tion of Agrigentine coins, ‘ Acragas,’ (pll. vii.—ix. ), 
and this fact has given rise to Pliny’s error. 4. 
Joubin: publishes (pll. v.—vi.) three stelae from 
Dorylaeum in Phrygia, now at Constantinople: on 
each are carved a series of partitions containing 
objects of toilet use &c. in relief. 5, The same: 
publishes (pl. iv.) the torso, with head attached, of 
the colossal Apollo from Tralles : the head was given 
Rev. Arch, 1888, i. p. 289: the torso has since been 
found in Humann’s excavations. 6. Cagnat: at 
Carthage there were two distinct temples built nearly 
on the same plan, a Capitol and a temple of Tanit : 
the former may have stood on Byrsa; the latter 
elsewhere, possibly on a hill or near the forum. 7. 
Omont: inscriptions of Salonica collected by Ger- 
main, who was employed in the French consulate at 
Smyrna and Salonica between 1733—1748. 8. 
Espérandieu : tabular list of collyria of which the 
names are known from stamps. 9. Villenoisy : dis- 
cusses the modes of use of ancient swords, Cagnat’s 
Revue des Publications Epigraphiques. 


The Same. May—June. 1894. 

1, 8. Reinach: publishes (pl. x.) a terracotta 
statuette representing a woman (probably Ariadne or 
a Maenad) riding on a mule. 2. Torr: replying to 
Meltzer’s attempted refutation of his theory as to 
the harbours of Carthage (Jahrbiicher fiir el. Phil. 
1894, pp. 49 and 119). 3. Hubert: two metrical 
inscriptions of Asia Minor, 4. Vitry: study of the 
epigrams of Anth, Pal. which contain the description 
of a work of art: with tabulated list, pp. 355—367. 
6. Espérandieu ; tabular list of the names of oculists 
which are known from the stamps. Cagnat’s Revue 
des Publications Epigraphiques. 

C. 8, 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 
58. July 1894. 

The Latin Prohibitive, part i. by H. C. Elmer. 
Omitting the Letters of Cicero, ne with the 2nd pers. 
perf. subj. does not occur in poetry or prose during 
the whole Ciceronian period, except in seven dia- 
logue passages of Cicero, where the tone sinks to 
that of ordinary conversation. ‘There is no ground 
for the common statement, that ne with the pres. 
subj. is general, and ne with the perf. subj. is 
addressed to individuals. The last-named kind of 
prohibitions is often expressed by ne with the pres. 
subj., while a general prohibition is expressed by the 
3rd pers. subj. such as ne quis putet &c. The usual 
way of prohibiting in Cicero is by oli with 
infin. or vide, cave, quaeso &c. with pres, subj. The 
Dog in the Rig-Veda, by E. W. Hopkins. On the 
Archaisms noted by Servius in the commentary to 
Vergil, by R. B. Steele. A very elaborate paper. 
Between the two versions of the commentary, the 
shorter ‘Servius’ and the longer, the ‘Scholia of 
Daniel,’ there is considerable difference and their 


relative value must be estimated. The archaisms 
are treated under the foll. categories: changes in 
letters, nouns (case-endings, syntax, gender, mean- 
ing), pronouns, adjectives, particles, prepositions, 
verbs (form and meaning), tropes and figures (see 
J. L. Moore in A. J. P. nos. 46, 47), novae elocu- 
tiones, neotericae elocutiones. The Origin of the 
Gerund and Gerundive, by L. Horton-Smith. Mr. 8. 
B. Platner has set forth the uses of the gerund and 
gerundive in Pliny’s Letters and Tacitus’ Annals in 
A. J. P. nos. 34 and 36, and in Plaut. and Ter. in 
A. J. P. no. 56. This paper is concerned with the 
origin of these forms. The writer suggests a theory 
based, as Brugmann’s, on the Prim. Ital. infin. in 
-m. ‘To this infin. as basis was added the suffix -do, 
probably Indo-Germ. ,/-dd- ‘give.’ These forms 
were orig. act. but from their use shaded into a 
pass. meaning, and hence came to be regarded as 
pass. The gerund probably did not arise until the 
infin. had lost its use as a subst. Then the neut. 
sing. of the gerundive was employed as an abstract 
subst. Next follows a note on the Latin Gerundive 
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°ndo- by E. W. Fay, who seeks to justify phoneti- 
cally the equation Latin fer-en-d-ae = Sk. bhar-a- 
dh-yai; cf. Grk. pépe<o> Oat, and ends with a 
comparison of the syntax of the Latin and Sanskrit. 
Among the reviews are The Epistle of James, by 
Joseph B. Mayor, noticed by Prof. J. H. Thayer, who 
says : ‘ with allits present imperfections the book is a 
valuable addition to exegetical literature, and may 
be heartily wished such prosperity as shall speedily 
call for its reconstruction, that it may thus be ren- 
dered more thoroughly helpful to students, and a 


yet more worthy memorial of an eminent scholar’ 
[Prof. J. B. Mayor is not dead however], and 
Bréring’s Quaestiones Maximinianae, by Prof. Rob.n- 
son Ellis. ‘Its chief value is the attention it calls 
to the Eton MS. and to the fact that though E is 
much the best MS. it cannot safely be trusted 
alone.’ Briefly mentioned is Dr. Merry’s Wasps, 
which, like similar editions, falls short of what is due 
to the poet and the artist in refusing to consider the 
the form, and does not give a conspectus metrorum. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Cacsar. Gallic War. Books I. and II. Edited by 
T. W. Haddon and G. C. Harrison, with plans and 
illustrations. Post 8vo. 180 pp. Arnold. 1s. 
6d. net. 

Cicero. Speech for Cluentius. Translated into 
English, with an introduction and notes, Post 
8vo. 158 pp. Simpkin. 45, 

Gardiner (α, B. & A.) A Latin translation primer. 
12mo. Arnold. 18. net. 

Graves (C.) The Hawarden Horace. 12mo. 92 pp. 
Smith & Elder. 85, 6d. 

Hartland (Edwin Sidney.) The Legend of Perseus, 
a study of tradition in story, custom and belief: 
Vol. I. The Supernatural Birth. Post 8vo. 
Nutt. 7s. 6d. 

Homer. MWliad. Books I. to XII. With intro- 
duction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and notes by 
D. B. Monro. 4th ed. revised. 12mo. 476 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 68. 

— lIliad. Done into English Verse, by A. S. 
Way. 2vols. 4to. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
—— The Wanderings of Ulysses. Selected from 
the Odyssey. Edited, with introduction and notes 
by E. Ὁ. Stone. 12mo. 112pp. Methuen. 2s. 
Horace. The Odes and Epodes, Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Clement Laurence Smith. 

Post 8vo. Ginn & Co. 7s. 6d. 
Odes. Translated into English by the Right 


Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 8vo. 156 pp. Murray. 
6s. 

—— The historical and political Odes. With intro- 
duction and notes, by A. J. Church. Post 8vo. 
146 pp. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Plato. The Parmenides of, after the paging of the 
Clarke manuscript, with introductions, facsimiles, 
and notes, William Wardlaw Waddell. 4to. 150 
copies printed. Maclehose & Sons. 381s. 6d. net. 

Ramsay (W.) Manual of Roman antiquities. Re- 
vised and partly re-written by Rodolfo Lanciani. 
15th edition. Post 8vo. 580 pp. Griffin. 10s. 6d. 

Schrammen (Professor J.) Tales of the Gods and 
Heroes of Ancient Greece, with notes and vocabu- 
lary by A. R. Lachner. 18mo. 166 pp. Riving- 
ton. 2s. 

Tyson (E.) <A philological essay concerning the 
Pygmies of the Ancients. By Edward Tyson, 
M.D., F.R.S., A.p. 1699. Now edited, with an 
introduction, treating of Pigmy races and Fairy 
tales, by Bertram C. A. Windle, M.D., M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. (Bibliotheque de Cara- 
bas IX.). Nutt. 6s. net. 

Xenophon. Selections illustrative of Greek life from 
the minor works of Xenophon, adapted for the use 
of beginners, with vocabulary, notes and exercises 
by Charles Haines Keene. 18mo. 118 pp. 
Maemillan. 1s. 6d. 


FOREIGN 


Abhandlungen (Breslauer philologische), Vol. VII. 
Pl. 2. 8vo. 60 pp. Breslau, Koebner. 2 Mk 50. 

[Quaestiones Choricianae, scr. C. Kirsten. ] 

— Vol. VIJ. Pt. 3. (De Callimachi hymnis 
quaestiones chronologicae, scr. B. Ehrlich.) 8vo. 
70 pp. Same publisher. 3 Mk. 

Anthoiogia latina sive peesis latinae supplementum, 
ed. F. Buecheler et A. Riese. Pars I. Fase. I. 
8vo. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

(Carmina in codicibus scripta, rec. A. Riese. 1, 
Libri Salmasiani aliorumque carmina, Ed. 1]. 
xlvii, 372 pp.] 

Baumstark (Ant.) Lucubrationes Syro-graecae. S8vo. 
172 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 5 Mk. 

[Aus ‘Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologie,’ 21. 
Suppl.-Bd.] 

Bergk (Th.) Griechische Literaturgeschichte. Re- 
gister von Rud. Peppmiiller und W. Hahn. 8vo. 
ili, 94 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 40. 

Boltz(A.) Der Apollomythus. Die Engel und ihre 
Verehrer. 2 mythologisch-linguistische Studien. 
8vo. 58 pp. 1 plate. Darmstadt, Brill. 1 
Mk. 20. 

Damon (K.) Etudes d’art grec. Symétrie et har- 


BOOKS. 


monie. Lelogeion. Folio. 32 pp. 1 plate and 
engravings. Haarlem. 4 Mk. 

Demosthenes. Rotteck (Ed.) Dispositive Inhalts- 
iibersicht zu Demosthenes’ acht Staatsreden. 8vo. 
46 pp. Wien, Holder. 1 Mk. 

Fritze (H. von.) Die Rauchopfer bei den Griechen. 
Royal 8vo. 52 pp. Berlin, Mayer ἃ Miiller. 2 
Mk. 50. 

Frihner (W.) La Collection Tyszkiewicz. Choix 
des monuments antiques avec texte explicatif. 
Pars III. Folio. 8 plates, coloured and photo- 
type, 10 pp. of letterpress. Miinchen, Verlags- 
anstalt. 20 Mk. 

Hildebrandt (P.) De scholiis Ciceronis Bobiensibus. 
8vo. 63 pp. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller. 1 Mk. 60. 

Holz (Ge.) Beitriige zur deutschen Alterthumskunde. 
Part 1. Ueber die germanische Vélkertafel des 
Ptolemaeus. 8vo. 80 pp. 1 table. Halle, 
Niemeyer. 2 Mk. 

Horace. Q. Horatius Flaccus, texte latin, publié 
avec des notes en francais et précédé d’un précis 
sur les métres employés par Horace, par E. 
Sommer. Crown 8vo, xvi, 426 pp. Paris, 
Hachette. 
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Horace. Scholia antiqua in Horatium Flaccum, rec. A. 
Holder et O. Keller. Vol. I. 8vo. Innsbruck, 
Wagner. 20 Mk. 

[Pomponi Porfyrionis commentum in Horatium, 
rec. A. Holder. x, 620 pp.] 

—— Grumme (A.) Dispositiones Horatianae. 8vo. 
15 pp. Gera, Kanitz. 40 Pf. 

Hyperidis Orationes sex cum ceterarum fragmentis 
ed. F. Blass. Ed. III. 8vo. lvi, 176 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 10. 

Ihering (R. von.)  Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
rémischen Rechts. LEinleitung. Verfassung des 
romischen Hauses. Aus dem Nachlass herausge- 
geben. 8vo. vii, 124 pp. Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humblot. 3 Mk. 

Jung (Jul.) Fasten der Provinz Dacien. Mit Bei- 
trigen zur romischen Verwaltungsgeschichte. 
8vo. xlii, 193 pp. Innsbruck, Wagner. 4 Mk. 80, 

La Ville de Mirmont (H. de.) Apollonios de Rhodes 
et Virgile. La mythologie des Dieux dans les 
Argonautiques et dans |’Kuéide, 8vo. viii, 778 
pp. Paris, Hachette. 

Lehrs (K.) see Lobeck. 

Lehmann (K.) Der letzte Feldzug des Hanni- 
balischen Krieges. 8vo. 92 pp. 1 map. Leip- 
zig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 80. 

{Aus ‘Jahrbiicher fiir class, Philologie,’ Suppl. 
Bd. 21.] 

Lobeck. Briefe von und an Chr. Lobeck und K. 
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INDE X. 


Note.—In the General Index names of actwal contributors, in the Index Locorum references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


I.—GENERAL INDEX.1 


A. 


Abbott (E. A.), on St. John’s method of reckoning 
the hours of the day, 243 ff. 
on the Temple (St. John ii. 20), 89 ff. 
Abbott (F. F.), note on Cic. ad Fam. (xi. 13), 
201 (see 12 f.) 
notice of Ashmore’s Adelphoe, 61 ἢ, 
Abbott (T. K.), notice of Chase’s Old Syriac 
Element in the Text of the Codex Bezae, 29 ff. 
ahecedaria, 3456 
(tabelia), discovered at Naples, 472a 
Abereius Marcellus, MS. of, 64a 
wbolitio, 436 f. 
ubolitio infamiac, 433b 
abolitiones publicae, 452b 
abstinendus sum, 26a 
Abii Manstr Muwaffak’s Liber fundamentoruin 
pharmacologiac, 309 f. 
Acolastus, Bolte and Schmidt’s ed. of, noticed, 61 
Acta Philippi, the, 103} 
Acta Xanthippae et Polyxenac, the, 102 f. 
borrowed details of, 336 f. 
date of, 102b, 1030, 
grammar and syntax of, 338 f. 
Max Bonnet on, 336 ff. 
MS. of, 3376, 338a 
text of, 337 ἢ, 
Adam (J.), notice of Dupuis 
262 f. 
notice of Praechter’s ed. of Cebes’ Tabula, 265 
notice of Wohlrab’s Republic of Plato, 261 f. 
Advlphoe, Terence’s, Ashmore’s ed. of, noticed, 61 ἢ 
adiutoriuim, 1846 
adjectives as substantives in Modern Greek, 100/ 
‘“adnominal’ case, 401} 
‘adverbal’ genitive, 4020 
adverbs, 403a 
Aegean pottery in Egypt and its date, 320 ff. 
Aeolie and Thessalian dialects, connexion between, 
210 f. 
Ageladas and Phidias, 70 
ai γραφαί (ὡς γέγραπται) in N.T., 
216a, 312a 
Akhmim fragment of the Book: of Enoch, 42a 
Gospel according to Peter, 365 ff. 
albo rete (atba linea) converrere, 26a 
Aldine Greek, 82a 
alius, compar. constr. with, 457a 
Allbutt (T. Clifford), notice of Kobert’s istorical 
Studies (vol. iii.), 309 f. 
or a D.), notice of Reichardt’s Saturnian Metre, 
58 ff. 


᾿ Theon Sinyrnacus, 


argunent from, 


Allen (T. W.), note on Juvenal (iv. 116), 16 f. 
Altavilla Silentina (Lucania), discovery of tomb at, 
277) 
altitudo, 260b 
Aly’s Geschichte dev rimischen Litteratur, noticed, 
413 f. 
amento, orthography of, 88. 
ἀναβατικὸν Παύλου, the, 102a 
‘anaclasis,’ 3716 
anaphora (cataphora), 261a 
ἀναρχία in the interval between Solon and Damasias, 
333 ff. 
ανασακετ, notes on the word, 198 ff., 348 
Anaximander a pioneer in evolution, 424a 
Anderson (W. C. F.), notice of Alice Zimmern’s 
trans]. of Bliimner’s Home Life of the Ancient 
Creeks, 213 f. 
notice of Engelmann’s ed. of Guhl and Koner’s 
Leben der Griechen und Rimer, 323 f. 
Anrich’s Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss 
auf das Christentum, noticed, 417 f 
ante annos, 
auntiscia, 2614 
Antius Lupus, restifutio memoriac of, 433a 
aor. part. + verb, priority of time in, 34a 
Aper in Tac. Dial., style of, 1076 (n.) 
Aphrodite and Dionysus, worship of, 87 f. 
Apocalupsis Mariae Virginis, the, 1038a, 
Apocrypha Anecdola, James’, noticed, 101 ff. 
Apollo of the Belvedere, 223 
throne of at Amyklae, ib. 
aposit, 26h 
appcllalic) provocatio, 142 ff. 
Arabian kunya, the, 383 (n.) 
study of medicine, 310a 
arcera, 26b 
Archaeology, 69 ff., 123 ff., 169 {f., 216 1f., 
318 ff., 375 ff., 419 ff., 471 ff. 
Archilochus, notes on, 147 f. 
Areopagitic Council, function of the, 5845 
trial for murder before the, 462 f. 
Arezzo, vase-finds at, 128+, 472a 
Argos, excavations at, 327a, ἢ 
aris (=aridus), 26b 
Aristeas’ letter to Philokrates, emendations in, 349 
Aristides and Trenaeus, 65 
Apology of, 64b, 65 
Aristides Quintilianus on Greek musie, 450a, 452) 
Aristophanes, Dorie futures in, 17 ff. 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, Kaihel on, noticed, 
160 
Wilamowitz- Moellendorff on, noticed, 205 ff. 
subdivisions of ‘Particular Justice,’ 185 ff. 


τῷ 


70 ff. 


1 The index is by W. F. R. Suriieto, M.A., formerly Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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Aristoxenus on Greek music, 449 ff. ᾿ 
ἁρμονία and τόνος in Greek music, 397 (see 448 ff.) 
various meanings of, 4505 
Arnim’s (von) Divnis Prusaensis quem vocant Chry- 
sostomum quae extant omnia, noticed, 469 f. 
Ashmore (Sidney G.), notice of Schlee’s Scholia 
Terentiana, 358 ff. 
Ashmore’s οἱἱ. of Terence’s Adelphoe, noticed, 61 f. 
Asia Minor, Cities of, Weber's, noticed, 71 f. 
assurgere with abl., 260 
at )\(atque=Hrep, (n.) 
Athena, temples of on the Akropolis, 173 ff. 
Athene Ergane and her λίκνον, 270 f. 
Athenian constitution, development of the, 468 f. 
constitutional history (594—580 B.c.), conjec- 
tures on, 333 ff. 
hegemony, beginning of the, 195 f. 
women compared with Japanese, 414a 
Athens, discoveries at, 726, 229a, 278a 
the Moderate Party at, and the Revolution of 
411 B.c., 1680, 154a 
Athos MS. of the Homeric Hymns, collation of the, 
341 ff. 
Atthidographs, theory of, 205, 206a 
augment in Homer, the, 13la 
Augustin de Catechizandis Rudibus, Kriiger’s, no- 
ticed, 470 
Augustine and Milton—a parallel, 147 
Augustus, special jurisdiction of, 144a, 430), 436a 
aunculus (avonculus), 158b 


B. 


Babrius, recently discovered Fables of, 248 
‘Babylon’ in 1 Pet. (v. 13), 102 
= Cairo in mediaeval Spanish MSS., 102 

Bacchae, problem of the, 85 ff. 

Baehrens’ Catulli Veronensis liber, ed. by Schulze, 
noticed, 251 ff. 

Bale (Bishop), Kyng Johan of, 61b 

Ball (P. K.), Varia, 197 f. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, story of, 640, 65 

Basilis and Bathos, excavations at, 73a 

Bates (William N.), notice of Sommerbrodt’s 
Lucian, 212 f. 

Battle (W. J.), notice of Johnson’s Use of the 
Subjunctive and Optative in Euripides, 215 

Bechtel and Fick’s Die Griechischen Personennamen 
nach ihrer Bildung erklért wad systematisch geord- 
net, noticed, 459 ff. 

Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, noticed, 163 f. 

Bénard’s Platon : sa philosophie, noticed, 119a 

benevolus (malevolus), 261a 

Bennett (E. N.), notice of James’ Apocrypha 
Anecdota, 101 ff. 

Bentley on Lucan, 34, 370 

bestiis swhrigi, 263b 

Bibliography, 78 ff., 182, 183 f., 230 ff., 280, 329 ff., 
379 f., 426 ff., 475 f. 

Bind'ey’s ed. of Tertullian De Praescriptione Haereti- 
corum, noticed, 311 

Biserta (anc. Hippo-Zarytus), discovery of sacrificial 
bowl at, 472a, ὃ 

Blakeney (Edward Henry), notice of Gwatkin’s 
Selections from Early Christian Writers, 120 

Blass’ <Attische Beredsamkeit (111. i. Demosthenes), 
noticed, 465 

Bliimner’s Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, transl. 
by Alice Zimmern, noticed, 218 f. 

Bodensteiner’s Scenische Fragen iiber den Ort des 
Auftretens und Abgehens von Schauspielern und 
sem) griechischen Drama, noticed, 175 ff. (see 
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Bolderman’s Studia Lucianca, noticed, 359 ff. 

Bolte and Schmidt's edd. of the Acolastus and Pam- 
machius, noticed, 61 

bona aetas, 26b 

Bonnet (Max), sur les Actes de Xanthippe et 
Polyxéne, 336 ff. 

Book of Enoch, Charles’ transl. of the, noticed, 41 ff. 

Bopp the founder of the modern science of language, 

Bosius (Du Bos) and his MSS., 2940 

Botsford (George W.), on the beginning of the 
Athenian hegemony, 195 f. 

Botsford’s Development of the Athenian Constitution, 
noticed, 468 f. . 

Bougot and Bertrand on Philostratos, 180a 

brevis brevians, law of the, 158a, ὃ . 

Britain, Roman remains in, 227 f. 

British Museum, arrangement of papyri in, 45, 46a 

Brooke (A. E.), notice of The Gospel according to 
Peter (by the author of Supernatural Religion), 
365 ff. 

Bruns’ Fontes Iwris Romani Antiqui, Mommsen and 
Gradenwitz’ ed. of, noticed, 162 

— ed. of Hierocles’ Synecdemus, noticed 
40 f. 

Burnett (John), notice of Windelband’s Ancient 
Philosophy, 463 f. 

Burton’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek, noticed, 369 f. 

Bury (J. B.), note on Eur. Med. (160, 170), 301 

on πλειστήρης, πλειστηρίζομαι, 
801 ἢ, 


Bury (R. G.), notice οἵ Bénard’s Platon: sa 
philosophie, 119a 
notice of Horn’s Platonstudien, 119 f. 
on the use of δύναμις and φύσις in Plato, 297 ff. 
Bywater (Ingram), suggestions on the Stromateis 
of Alexandria, 238, 235a, 281 ff., 
Byzantine Proverbs, Krumbacher’s noticed, 374 


Cc. 
cacodacmon, 261a 
Calliopius—his identity with Aleuin (ἢ), 355a 
Calymna and Leros, note on, 375 ff. 
Campbell (Lewis), on a parallel in Milton and 
Pindar, 349 
Campli (Picenum), coin-finds at, 4710 
Canosa, discoveries at, 472a 
Capannori (Etruria), discoveries at, 277) 
Capodimonte (Tuscany), primitive sepulchre at, 471) 
Capps (Edward), notice of Jebb’s ed. of the 
Trachiniae, 404 ff. 
notice of Weissmann’s Diss. Inaug. on the 
Greek Theatre, 124 ff. 
on bw side-entrances to the Greek Theatre, 
3 Α͂ 
Caracalla and the restiutio, 431a. 
cardo, 2606 
Caria, inscription in, 422a 
Carlisle, inscription found at, 228a 
carmen necessarium, 3736 
Carter (Prank), note on Eur. Jon (1276), 399 
Carthage, the harbours of, 271 ff. 
‘Cassel type,’ Overbeck’s, 1710 (n.) 
Castellon, Iberian inscription at, 358a, 359) 
Catholic plain-song descended from ane. Greek 
music, 449a 
Cato de Agricultura, Keil’s ed. of, noticed, 308 f. 
Catulius (xxix. 23), note on, 202 
Baehrens’, ed. by Schulze, noticed, 251 ff. 
Merrill’s ed. of, noticed, 38 f. 
MSS. of, 385 (and n.), 253 ff. 
Owen's ed. of, noticed, 39 f. 
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cavé-faxis (Plautus), 158 
Cebes’ Tabula, Praechter’s ed. of, noticed, 265 
Chalkeia, the, 270a, 271a (and n.) 
Charles’ transl. of the Book of Enoch, noticed, 41 ff. 
Chase’s The Old Syriac Element in the Text of the 
Codex Bezae, noticed, 29 ff. 
Cheetham (S.), on the Province of Galatia, 396 
Chester, tombstone inscription at, 228a 
chorus in the Greek drama, the, 319d, 320a 
Christie (FP. A.), notice of Roberts’ Short Proof 
that Greek was the Language of Christ, 215 f. 
supplementary note on author's reply, 312 f. 
chronocrator, 261a 
Cicero ad Fam. (xi. 13), on the chronology of, 12 f. 
(cp. 201) 
de δον» (Book i.), Moor’s transl. of, noticed, 
118 f. 


pro Milone, Colson’s ed. of, noticed, 117 
pro Murena, Freese’s ed. of, noticed, 467 
Tuse. (i. 22, 50), note on, 446 f. 
Cicero’s Letters and comic diction, parallelism 
between, 392d (n.) 
Mendelssvhn’s ed. of, noticed, 115 ff. 
to Alticus, Lelmaun’s ed. of, noticed, 114 f. 
Schmidt’s ed. of, noticed, 364 f., 466 f. 
Cinna’s Smyrna, 353) 
Ciris, Ganzenmiiller’s, noticed, 352 f. 
Classical Studies in honour of Henry Drisler, noticed, 
424 f. 
Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis, critical notes 
on, 233 ff., 281 th, 385 ff 
history of the text, 2885 
main difficu'ties in its criticism, 233d 
single MS. of, 233, ὃ 
want of accuracy, 2376 
Codvx Bexaz, The Old Syriac Element in the Text of 
the, noticed, 29 ff 
Coin-portraits of Mytilenean worthies, 226 f. 
Coins of Malta, (tox, and Pantelleria, Mayr’s, 
noticed, 471 
Colson’s ed. of Cicero pro Milone, noticed, 117 
Comparative Syntax, Delbriick’s, noticed, 399 ff. 
system in Greek art, the, 126a, 127, 170a 
Concordia Sagittaria (Venetia), inscriptions at, 128), 
276d 
confarreatio, 372b ‘ 
Conington and Nettleship on opera (operae est), 847} 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus and Hierocles, 
Constantinides (M.), collation of the Athos MS. 
of the Homeric Hymns, 341 ff. 
‘Constantius heros,’ metrical epitaph to, 76) 
Constitution of Athens, Aristotle’s authorities for 
the, 205 f. 
Constitutional history of Athens (594—580 B.c.), 
conjectures on the, 333 ff. 
conviciosus (conviciose), 264b 
Conway (R. 8.), notice of Hiibner’s Moaumenta 
Linguae thericac, 357 ff. 
ou the word ἀνασακετ, 348 
Cook (Arthur Bernard), notes on Archilochus, 
147 f. 
on desvriptive animal names in Greece, 381 ff. 
on Theophilus ad Autolycwm (ii. 7), 246 ff. 
Coptic Church and 1 Peter, the, 102d 
Corinth before Cypselus, government of, 77) 
Corneto-Tarquinii, excavations at, 277), 42la, ὃ 
coronatio, 134a 
Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum iii. v., noticed, 
263 f. 
Corpus Poctarum Latinorwm, Postgate’s ed. of the, 
noticed, 302 ff. 
Corrections in Lewis and Short, 25 ff. 
Liddell aud Scott, 146 
Cortona, cinerary urn discovered at, 421a 


Cothon at Carthage, the, 272 f. 

meaning of the word, 272a 
Crete, discoveries in, 278) 

early writing in the Mycenaean age in, 422a 
Critical notes on Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis, 

233 ff., 281 ff., 385 ff. 

Plato’s Léepublic, 22 ff., 192 ff., 222 ff., 393 ff. 
curabilis, 266 
Curtius (x. 1, 19), note on, 445 ἢ, 
‘cyclic’ dactyl, the, 3706, 3716 


Dz. 


Damascen (John) and Leontius, 1126, 1184 

Damasias, the ἀρχή of, 3355 

damnatio memoriae, 433a 

Damsté (P. H.), note on Curtius (x. 1, 19), 445 f. 

dative, the, 40la, ὁ, 4020 

of nouns in -ἰς (Homeric), 464a, ὃ 
decwrin)(tribus, 11b 

Dehnelasse, Curtius’, 33a, ὃ 

deiunyere, 26b 

Delbriick’s Vergleichende Syntax der indogermani- 
schen Sprachen, noticed, 399 ff. 

‘delirium delens’ of editors, 756 

Delphi, excavations at, 3276, 472a 

*aean to Apollo at, 278b, 3136, 472a 
Demosthenes, Blass on, noticed, 465 
Descriptive animal names in Greece, 381 ff. 
(a) provincial (δ) euphemistic in origin, 382, 
383 f. ; not 
‘ oracular or religious,’ 381 
desimus (perf.), 26d 
δῆθεν, note on the uses of, 441 ff. 
origin of the word, 448 

deturpo, 26b 

dex ter)(sinis-ter, 456a 

—- of Tacitus, Peterson’s ed. of the, noticed, 
106 ff. 

diaskeuast, the, 408. 409d 

Diatessaron, St. Mark in the, 9 f. 

Diitrephes of Kresilas, the, 219a 

Dio Chrysostom, von Arnim’s ed, of, noticed, 469 ἢ, 

Diocletian era. datiug by the, 71 

Diodorus Siculus, inaccuracy of, 123d 

Dionysus, worship of, 87 f., 165 f. 

diphthongs, monophthongal correlates of, 946 

Dipylon vase, the, 229) 

dissimulare feras, 26b 

dodevatemorion, 260} 

domiciliwm, ib. 

domina (dominus), tb. 

domus, ib. 

Donovan (J.), notice of Hale’s ‘extended’ and 
‘remote’ deliberatives in Greek [T7rans. Amer. 
Phil. Assoc.], 410 ff. 

on the prospective subjunctive and optative, 
145 

Dorian invasion, myth of the, 163d 

‘Dorian’ octave, the, 448@ 

Doric futures in Aristophanes, 17 ff. 

Drisler (Henry), Classical Studies in honour of, 
noticed, 424 f. 

dual, the, 4000 

usage of in Xenophon and Polybius, 129a 
ductus, 266 

Dunn (G.), on the Long Sonants, 94 ff. 

Dupuis’ Théon de Smyrne, noticed, 262 ἢ, 


E. 


Earle (Mortimer Lamson), various emendations, 


τῷ 
Early Christian Literature, Harnack’s, noticed, 63 
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Early Christian Writers, Gwatkin’s, noticed, 120 
East Frieze of the Parthenon, central group of the, 
225 f. 
eceycléma, the, 177a 
éxrnudpor or ἑκτημόριοι notes on, 146), 296 f., 
347 f., 444 f. 
Egbert (James C. Jr.), note on Plautus Amphi- 
truo (i. 1, 26—30), 203 
Elder Praxiteles, theory of an, 1726, 173a, 225) (n.) 
elementum, devivation of, 345d 
notes on, 344 f. 
elementa (= στοιχεῖα), 3450 
Eleusinian Mysteries, suggested influence of the on 
St. Paul, 1500, 268 ff., 3750, 418a 
‘elliptic plural,’ the, 400d 
Ellis (Robinson), collation of Madrid MS. of 
Manilius with Jacob’s text, 4 ff., 188 ff., 289 ff. 
notice of Ganzenmiiller’s Ciris, 352 f. 
notice of Merrill’s and Owen’s edd. of Catullus, 
38 ff. 
notice of Postgate’s Corpus Poctarum Latin- 
orwm, 302 ff. 
notice of Tappertz’ Use of the Conjunctions in 
Manilius, 213 
emendation in the ‘Letter of Aristeas to Philo- 
krates,’ an, 349 
no recognized principle in, 365) 
Engelmann’s ed. of Guhl and Koner’s Leben der 
Griechen und Romer, noticed, 323 ἢ, 
England (E. B.), on H. Stephen’s Vetustissima 
Exemplaria, 196 f. (see 251, 294 f.) 
English mode of voting for poor-law guardians, 
189a 
Englishmen, old Romans compared to modern, 105« 
enharmonic and diatonic scales, the, 452d, 453a 
Ephesus, Guide to, Weber's, noticed, 72 
Ephetae and Phylobasileis, the, 462a, ὁ 
Epidauros, the stadium at, 327) 
epigri, 26) 
Erasmian pronunciation and modern Greek, 100 
Erechtheion, date, plan, and artist of the, 174 
Eretria, discoveries at, 4216, 422a 
Erhardt’s Die Enstehung der Homerischen Gedichte, 
408 ff. 
Erlangen MS. of Lucan, Genthe’s treatise on, 
noticed, 371 f. 
Erotianus, glosses of, 57, 58) 
Erstarrung, process of, 403a 
Este, discoveries at, 128) 
Estienne (see Stephens) 
euphemisms in animal names, general, 383 f. 
in modern Greece, 3840 
in totem clans, 383a 
Euphranor of Corinth and his works, 2226 
Euripides Bacchae (560), note on, 204 (see 296) 
problem of the, 85 ff. 
illustrations of the Phoenissac (923—928 X&c.), 
325 ff. 
Ton (1276), note on, 399 
Medea (160, 170), note on, 301 
notes on the Helena, 202 f., 447 
remarks on the Supplices, 6 ff. 
use ef the subjunctive and optative in, 215 
Eustathios, Neumann’s, noticed, 110 f. 
excutere (= ἀμβλίσκειν), 266 
exsultans (in Quintilian), <b. 
‘extended’ and ‘remote’ deliberatives, Greek, 27 f., 
410 ff. 
Ezra’s Temple, 89 f., 92 f. 


Sabulo, fabulor, 392b 
facere (= ῥέζειν, sacrifice) only when uncompounded, 
199a, ὃ 


Fasti Praetorii, Levison’s, noticed, 62 f. 
Fay (Edwin Whitfield), note on insputaricr 
(Plaut. Capt, 550, 558, 555), 391 f. 
note on Cicero Tuse. (i. 22, 50), 446 ἢ, 
notice of Schwab’s Syntax of the Greck 
Comparative, 454 ff. 


Seminina (masculina) signa, 261a 


Fennell’s Pindar, the Olympian and Pythian Odes, 
noticed, 49 f. 

T. Macei Plauti Stichus, noticed, 158 ff. 

Fick and Bechtel’s Die Griechischen Personennamen 
nach ihrer Bildung erklért und systematisch 
geordnet, noticed, 459 ff. 

Field (W. G.), notes on the Rudens, 99 f. 

Finding of the Holy Cross, legend of the, 470, 48 

Firmicus Maternus, Sittl’s ed. of, noticed, 260 ἢ, 

Florence, Roman well and relief at, 277a 

Socillo)( foctlo, 25b 

Fordingbridge, discovery of coins at, 228a 

Fowler (W. Warde), note on Pliny Hist. Nat. 
(iii, 142), 11 

Fracearoli’s Le Odi di Pindaro dichiarate e tradotte, 
noticed, 207 ff. 

Fragment of the music of Orestes, notes on a, 313 
ff. (see 397 f.) 

Freese’s M. Tullii Ciceronis pro L. Murena oratio 
ad iudices, noticed, 467 

Froehde’s Valerii Probi de nomine libellus, noticed, 
265 f. 

Sulea (fulica), 266 

Puller (A. L.), notice of Bolderman’s Studia 
Lucianea, 359 tt. 

Junus censorium, 

collaticium, 264a 

Furneaux (H.), notice of Peterson’s Dialogus of 
Tacitus, 106 ff. 

Furtwiingler’s Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik, 
noticed, 169 ff., 219 ff. 

Plates in, 224 


G. 


Galatia, the province of, 396 
Galen, commentaries of, 57, 58a 
Galenicalloctrine, the, 310a 
Ganzenmiiller’s Beitrdge zur Ciris, noticed, 352 f. 
Gardner (Ernest), note on Pliny Hist. Nat. 
(xxxiv. 58), 69 ἢ, 
note on Phidias and Hegias, 70 
Gardner (Percy), reply to notice of The Origin of 
the Lord’s Supper, 267 ff. 
Gardner’s The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, noticed, 
148 ff. 
Garlick (Constance), note on Goodyear’s Grammar 
of the Lotus, 228 f. 
Gauris or Maurion (ἢ), Hartwig on, 419 f. 
gender, the problems of, 400a 
Geneva fragments of Homer, the, 134 ff. 
genitive, the, 401), 4024 
after superlatives, 456 
in -oo (Homeric), 4645 
Genthe’s De Lucani codice Erlanyensi, noticed, 371 f. 
Germanic forms and the long sonant, 96 
Gizeh fragment of the Book of Enoch, 43a 
Gjoébaschi, friezes of W. wall of, 2296 
Gleue’s De Homicidarum in Areopago Atheniensi 
Judicio, noticed, 462 f. 
Glevum (Gloucester), inscribed tile found at, 228a 
gnomic aorist, the, 34 
Goodell (Thomas Dwight), notice of Botsford’s 
Development of the Athenian Constitution, 468 f. 
notice of Thumser’s revision of Hermann’s 
Lehrbuch der gricchischen Antiquitdten, 54 ff. 
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Goodhart’s The Eight Book of Thucydides, noticed, 
152 ff. 
Goodwin's Hymni Homeric’, noticed, 156 f. 
Gospel according to Peter, The (by the author of 
Supernatural Religion), noticed, 365 ff. 
its alleged independence of the Four Canonical 
Gospels, 3660, ὁ 
Gow (J.), notice of Robert’s Phacdrus, 368 f. 
Jradenwitz und Mommsen’s ed. of Bruns’ Fontes 
Turis Romani Antiqui, noticed, 162 
graffiti, characteristic qualities of, 2184 (and n.) 
Grammar of the Lotus, Goodyear’s, note on, 228 f. 
Gray (J. H.), notes on Plautus 7'rweul., 447 f. 
Gray’s 7. Macci Plauti Epidicus, noticed, 158 ff. 
Great St. Bernard, excavations at, 421 
Greek aorist, notes on the, 13 ff. (see 239 ff.) 
Christ’s mother-tongue, 215 f., 311 ff. 
colonies in 8. Italy, linguistic influence of, 200« 
comparative, syntax of the, 454 ff. 
descriptive animal names, 381 ff. 
dialects, 210 ff. 
evidence for the origin of the Imperial appeal, 
142 ff. 
‘extended’ and ‘remote’ deliberatives, 27 f., 
410 ff. 
forins and the long sonant, 95 f. 
history, 163 ἢ, 
music, ἁρμονία and τόνος in 397 
explanation of the loss of, 317) 
extant remains of, 453) 
modes of, 448 ff. 
mythology, free treatment of details in, 438 
numeration of events, 334) 
papyri in the British Museum, 45 ff. 
poetry, 257 ff. 
printing and writing, 81 f. 
proper names, 459 ff, 
psalter of the third century, fragment of a, 46) 
‘remote deliberative’ and ‘prospective sub- 
junctive and optative,’ 28 f., 166 f. 
romance, a, 
sculpture, 169 ff., 219 ff. 
sophists and philosophers, influence of, 164a, ἡ 
subjunctives (a) volitive (ὁ) anticipatory, 1675 
syntax in N.T., 369 f. 
theatre, 124 ff., 175 ff, 318 ff. 
type, a new fount of, 81 ff. 
vase-painting, 126 ff. 
Greenhill (William Alexander, M.D.), obituary 
notice of, 423 f. 
Greenidge (A. H. J.), on the Greek evidence for the 
origin of the Imperial Appeal, 142 ff. 
on the power of pardon possessed by the 
Princeps, 429 ff. 
Greenough and Peck’s ed. of Livy xxi. and xxii., 
noticed, 121 
Grenfell (B. P.), on a horoscope of the year 316 
A.D., 70 f. 
Gsell’s Essai sur le de Empereur Domitien, 
noticed, 373 
Guhl and Koner’s Leben der Griechen und Romer, 
Engelmann’s ed. of, noticed, 323 f. 
Guide to Ephesus, Weber's, noticed, 72 f. 
Gutschinid’s Kleine Schriften, Riihl’s ed. of, noticed, 
120 f. 
Gwatkin (H. M.), notice of Harnack’s History of 
Early Christian Literature, 63 
Gwatkin’s Selections from Early Christian Writers, 
noticed, 120 
H. 


Haigh (A. E.), notice of Bodensteiner’s Greck 
Stage, 175 ff. (see 318 ff. ) 
Hale (Wm. Gardner), on the ‘extended’ and 


‘remote’ deliberative in Greek, 27 f., 410 ff. (see 
also 4260) 
on the ‘prospective subjunctive’ in Greek and 
Latin, 166 ff. 
Hallard’s Idylls of Theocritus, transl. into English 
Verse, noticed, 307 f. 
Harberton (Lord), on Cicero ad Fam. (xi. 13), 
12 1. 
Hardie (W. R.), notice of Fennell’s Pindar, 49 f. 
Hardy (E. G.), notice of Levison’s Fasti Praetorii, 


notice of Rushforth’s Latin Historical Inscrip- 
tions, 50 ff. 
Harnack’s Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis 
Eusebius, noticed, 63 
Harrington (Karl P.), note on Plautus Capt. (851), 
249 
Harris (J. Rendel), notice of Bindley’s Tertullian 
De praescriptione Haereticorum, 311 
notice of Kenyon’s Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum, 45 ff. 
notice of Zahn’s History of the New Testament 
Canon, 63 ff. 
Harrison (Jane E.), notice of Rohde’s Psyche 
(Part ii.), 165 f. 
on the λίκνον of Athene Ergane, 270 f. 
Hartung’s Der Griechischen Meisterschalen der Bliithe- 
weit des strengen rothfigurigen Stiles, noticed, 
126 ff. 
Hartwig (P.), on the name Gauris or Maurion, 419 f. 
Hatzidakis on the word νερό, 399a 
Haverfield (F.), notice of Gsell’s Reign of Domi- 
tian, 373 
on discoveries of Roman remains in Britain, 
227 f. 
on maps of Roman Britain, &., 824 ἢ, 
Havet’s doctrine on the Saturnian, 59a 
Hayley (H. W.), note on Tacitus Germ. (29), 201 
Head (Barclay V.), note on C. Septimius, pro- 
consul of Asia (56—55 B.c.), 420 f. 
Headlam (J. W.), notice of Beloch’s History of 
Greece, 163 f. 
notice of Riihl’s ed. of Gutschmid’s Kleine 
Schriften, 120 f. 
reply to Thompson’s criticism on slave torture 
in Attic law [see Classical Review vii. 1 ff.], 
136 f. 
Heberden (C. B.), notice of Jusatz’ Jrrationality 
of Rhythm, 370 f. 
Heberdey’s Die Reisen des Pausanias in Griechen- 
land, noticed, 362 ff. 
Hebrew and the Jews of Christ’s time, 216, 312a, 
818α 
Hegias and Phidias, 70 
Heitland (W. E.), notice of Colson’s Cicero pro 
Milone, 117 
notice of Genthe’s Erlangen MS. of Lucan, 
371 f. 
notice of Hosius’ Lucan, 34 ff. 
supplementary note to, 122 
on operae (Cic. Mur. 21), 346d 
on the topography of Syracuse, 123 ἢ, 
Hekatompedon, Furtwiingler and Frazer on the 
rediscovered, 1730 
Helena’s Finding of the Holy Cross, legend of, 
470, 48 
helix (in Civero), 27a 
Henri Estienne, 251 (see 196 f., 294 f.) 
Heracleon on the Temple (St. John ii. 20), 90a 
heres ex libella, 27a 
Herford (C. H.), notice of Jahnke’s Aoratian 
Comedies, Bolte’s Acolastus and Bolte and 
Schmidt’s Pammachius, 60 f. 
Hermagoras, Theile’s ed. of, noticed, 44 ἢ, 
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Hermann’s Lehrbuch der gricchischen Antiquitaten, 
Thumser’s revision of, noticed, 54 ff. 
Herod’s Temple, 90 f., 93 
Herwerden (H. van), on recently discovered Fables 
of Babrius, 248 
Hesiod’s so-called ‘oracular or religious style,’ 
881 
to be explained as (a) provincialisms (Ὁ) euphe- 
misms, 382 
Hettner’s Die Rémischen Steindenkmdler des Pro- 
vincialmuseums zu Trier, noticed, 180 f. 
hieran facere, 27a 
Hierocles’ Synecdemus, Burckhardt’s ed. of, noticed, 
40 f. 
MSS. of, 40, 41a 
= PF. ), on the East Frieze of the Parthenon, 
225 f. 
Hippocrates, Ilberg’s works on, noticed, 57 f. 
Hirtzel (F. A.), notice of Manitius on edd. of 
Horace in the Middle Ages, 305 f. 
history, methods of writing, 104 
Hoffmann’s Die Griechischen Dialekts in ihrem 
historischen Zusammenhange, mit den wichtigsten 
ihrer Quellen dargestellt, noticed, 210 ff. 
Holland, Greek printing in, 82a 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, Blaumner’s, Alice 
Zimmern’s transl. of, noticed, 213 f. 
Homer, Geneva fragments of, 134 ff. 
Homer, Hymn to Hermes (33), note on, 398 
Iliad, analysis of, 4086, 409a 
independent rhapsodies in, 409a. 
Peisistratos and, 409d 
trial scene in (7/7. xviii. 497—508), 1 ff. 
* Homeric bowls,’ 3255 
Hymns, collation of Athos MS. of, 341 ff. 
Goodwin's ed. of, noticed, 156 f. 
edd. of, 
MSS. of, 156) 
question, Erhardt on the, noticed, 408 ff. 
sortes, 48b, 49a 
tenses, Mutzbauer on the, noticed, 33 f. 
Hopkins’ Tacitus, the Agricola and Germania, 
noticed, 367 
Horace, Carm. Saec., analysis of, 328) 
classes addressel by, 68 
corruptions in, 676 
date of Ars Poet., 68b 
edd. of in the Middle Ages, 305 f. 
Ep. (i. 1, 51), note on, 302 
influence of in France and Germany, 306); 
Great Britain, 306a; Italy, 305a; Spain, 
306a 
lacunae in, 66) 
MSS. of, 3055 
new readings in, 67) 
quotations from, 306) 
rejections in, 66a 
Sat. (i. 10), Mustard’s note on, noticed, 68 f. 
Satires and Epistles, Mueller’s ed. of, noticed, 
66 ff. 
Horatian Comedies, Jahnke’s, noticed, 60 f. 
Horn’s Platonstudien, noticed, 119 f. 
horoscope of the year 316 Α.}., a, 70 f 
Hort ων F.), notes on Euripides’ Helena, 
202 f. 
Horton-Smith (L.), on the word avacaxer, 198 ff. 
Hosius’ ed. of Lucan, noticed, 34 ff. (see 122) 
Housman (A. E), notice of Schulze’s ed. of 
Baehrens’ Catullus, 251 ff. 
Monumenta Linguae Ibericae, noticed, 
357 ff. 
Hutchison (J.), notice of Anrich on the Mysteries 
and Christianity, 417 f. 
hyper-Dorisms, 201a, ὁ 


hypocoristic comparative, 46la 
names, 
their formation, 46la 
‘hysteron-proteron,’ absurdity and explanation of, 
203 f. 


I. J. 


Jackson (Henry), suggestions on the Stromateis of 
Clement of Alexandria, 233a, 235 f., 282 ff., 387a 
Jahnke’s Horatian Comedies, noticed, 60 f. 
James (M. R.), notice of Charles’ transl. of the 
Book of Enoch, 41 tt. 
James’ Apocrypha Anecdota (‘Texts and Studies’), 
noticed, 101 ff. 
Jannaris (A. N.), note on the Modern Greek νερό, 
100 f. 
Iberian alphabets, 3580 
inscription at Castellon, 358a, 359a 
race—identical with the Basques (?), 358a 
Jebb on Trach. 1260, 1261 seen ), 197 
Jebb’s Electra, noticed, 350 f. 
Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, 
noticed, 257 ff. 
Trachiniae, noticed, 404 ff. 
ἱερά (‘Sacra Parallela’), the, 111 ff. 
arrangement of, 112 
authorship of, 112), 113a 
contents of, 1110 
date of, 1120 
MSS. of, 112a 
Jerram (C. S.), notes on Euripides’ Helena, 447 
Jerusalem MS. of Hierocles, 40a 
Ilberg’s Das Hippocrates-Glossar des Erotianos und 
seine urspriingliche Gestalt and Prolegomena Critica 
in Hippocratis operum quae feruntur recensionem 
novam, noticed, 57 f. 
Illustrations of αι» Phoenissae, 325 ff. 
Image’s new ‘Greeks,’ 82 
τ 11 appeal, the, Greek evidence for its origin, 
2 ff. 


impudens, 27a 

inequito, 134b 

Inge (W. R.), corrections and additions in Lewis- 
Short’s Lexicon, 25 ff. 

initia (= ἀρχαί), 3450 

Inscriptions from Kos and Halicarnassus, 216 ff. 

inspnitarier, note on, 391 f. 

instabilis, 27a 

intercessio of the emperor, 144a, 431b 

John (St.), method of reckoning the hours of the 
day, 243 ff. 

note on the Temple (ii. 20), 89 ff. 

Johnson’s De Coniunctivi et Optativi Usu Euripideo 
in Enunciatis Finalibus et Condicionalibus, uoticed, 
215 

Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Monro’s Modes of 
Ancient Greek Music, 448 ff. 

Josephus, chronology of, 776 

ἵππος, compounds of in proper names, 4600 

Ireland, Roman troops in (?), 325a 

Irish wakes, an Oriental survival, 415d 

Irenaeus and the Apology of Aristides, 65 

Trrationnlity of Rhythm, Jusatz’, noticed, 370 f. 

irreparabiliter, 184 

it caclo clamor, 401b 

iterative optative, 34) 

iubar, 27a 

Judson (H. P.), notice of Pelham’s Outlines of 
Roman History, 104 ff. 

Jus naturale)(Jus civile, 191 

Jusatz’ De irrationalitate studia rhythmica, noticed 
376 f. 

Juvenal 116), note on, 16 f. 
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Kaibel’s Stil und Text dev Πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων des 
Aristoteles, notived, 160 ff. 

Kallimachos and his school, 174 

Keil’s Commentarius in Catonis de agri cultwra 
librum, noticed, 308 f. 

es (P. G.), notice of Ilberg’s Hippocrates, 
57 


on the Geneva fragments of Homer, 134 ff. 
Kenyon’s Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
noticed, 45 ff. 
Kertch, discovery of lion’s head at, 4716 
Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus, noticed, 324 f. 
Knapp (Charles), note on Horace Zp, (i. 1, 51), 
302 


Kobert’s Historische Studien aus dem Pharmako- 
logischen der Καὶ. Universitét Dorpat, Vol. 1Π]., 
noticed, 309 f. 

Kos and Halicarnassus, Luscriptions from, 216 ff. 

Kosenamen, 459b, 460a 

Kreimbach in dem Pfalz, discoveries at, 229a, 471 

Kresilas and his works, 219 

and Myron, 220a 

Kriiger’s Augustin de Catechizandis Rudibus, noticed, 

470 


Krumbacher on the word νερό, 398) 

Krumbacher’s Mittelgricchische Sprichwérter, 
noticed, 374 

kunya, the Arabian, 383 (n. ) 
applied to animals, ἐδ. 

Kynaston (H.), notice of Hallard’s transl. of 
Theocritus’ Jdylis, 307 f. 


Laconian o for 0, 200a, ὃ 
Laird (A. G.), notice of Hoffmann’s Greek Dialects, 
210 ff. 
Lamprokles on ἁρμονία, 451} 
Latin fragment of the Book of Enoch, 43a, 64a 
historical inscriptions, 50 ff. 
lexicography, 133 f., 266 
‘ prospective subjunctive,’ 145, 1684, 169 
verse, a plea for, 122a 
Leaf (Walter), notice of Erhardt’s Die Enstehung 
der Homerischen Gedichte, 408 ff. 
notice of Neumann’s Lustuthios, 110 f. 
leges Juliae on Roman procedure, the, 4350 (n.) 
Lehmann’s De Ciceronis ad Altticum epistulis recen- 
sendis et emendandis, noticed, 114 f. 
Lemnian Athena, discovery of a copy of the, 170}, 
171α 
leonine hexameter, the, 60) 
Leontius and John Damascen, 112d, 1185 
‘Origenism’ of, 112d 
Leprignano (Etruria), discoveries at, 277a 
Leros, inscription at, 3760 
Levison’s Fasti Practorii, noticed, 62 ff. 
Lewis and Short’s Lexicon, corrections and additions 
in, 25 ff. 
on opera (operae est), 346) 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, corrections for, 146 
Lindsay (W. M.), notice of two school edd. of 
Plautus, 158 ff. 
Lindsay ‘On the Saturnian Metre’ [American 
Journal of Philology), noticed, 108 ff. 
Literary frauds among the Greeks, 424), 425a 
Livadia, cave of (ἢ at, 278ὺ 


Livy xxi. and xxii., Greenkough and Peck’s ed. of, 
noticed, 121 
a borrower from Thucydides, 130a 


long souants, the, 94 ἢ. 
genesis of, 970 
in Germanic forms, 96 
in Greek forms, 95 ἔς 
Loofs’ Studien iiber die dem Johannes von Damaseus 
sugeschriebenen Parallelen, noticed, 111 ff. 
Lord’s Supper, origin of the, 148 ff., 267 ff. 
Lotus, note on the, 228 f. 
Lucan, Bentley on, 34, 870 
Hosius’ ed. of, noticed, 34 ff. (see also 122) 
MSS. of, 35a, 122, 371 f. 
orthography of, 386 
Pauline recension of, 35 ff., 3710, 372 
Withof on, 34d, 870 
Lucian, attitude of towards Christianity, 36la 
classification of works, 359a, b, 3600 
date of birth and writings, 359), 360a 
MSS. of, 212a 
Sommerbrodt’s ed. of, noticed, 212 f. 
supposititious writings of, 3615 
Lucretius (iv. 741), note on, 29 
Munro and, 304 


M. 


Mackail (J. W.), notice of Jebb’s Growth and 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, 257 tf. 

Madrid MS. of Manilius, collated, 4 ff., 188 ff., 289 ff. 

Maeander, Strabo’s description of the, 72a 

magic papyri, 476, ff. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), an emendation in the ‘ Letter of 
Aristeas to Philokrates,’ 349 

Maine’s Ancient Law quoted, 1870 

malo) 458d (n.) 

manduta of the emperor, 480), 482α 

maneo with dative, 27a 

Manilius, collation of the Madrid MS. with text 
of Jacob, 4 ff., 138 ff., 289 ff. 

Tappertz’ Use of the Conjunctions in, noticed, 


Manitius’ Analekten zur Geschichte des Horaz in 
Mittclalter (bis 1300), noticed, 808 f. 
mapalia, 27a 
Maps of Koman Britain, &c., 324 f. 
Marchant (E. C.), notice of Goodhart’s Thucyd- 
ides viii., 152 ff. 
remarks on Euripides’ Supplices, 6 ff. 
Mark (St.) in the Diatessaron, 9 f. 
Martial (ii. 66), note on, 148 
Matabeleland, discovery of coins in, 278 
Mayor (John E. B.), notice of the Corpus Glossa- 
riorum Latinorum iii, v., 263 f. 
notice of Sittl’s Firmicus, 260 f. 
on a parallel in Augustine and Milton, 147 
on announcements and recent contributions to 
Latin Lexicography, 266 
on the new Thesaurus Linguac Latinae, 188 f. 
Mayor (J. B.), critical notes on the Stromateis of 
Clement of Alexandria, 233 ff., 281 ff., 285 ff. 
notice of Gardner’s Origin of the Lord’s Supper, 
148 ff. 
supplementary note on author's repply, 269 f. 
Mayr’s Die antiken Miinzen der Inseln Malta, Gozo 
und Pantelleria, noticed, 471 
méchané, the, 177a, ὃ 
Medusa Ludovisi, the so-called, 425 
Megalopolis, the Thersilion at, 78a, ὃ 
‘ Megarian bowls,’ 325d 
Melampus, legend of, 385 
meminens, 276 
Mendelssohn’s M. Tulli Ciceronis LEpistularum 
Libri Sedecim, noticed, 115 ff. 
Merrill (W. A.), notice of Fréhde on Probus de 
nomine libellus, 265 f. 
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Merrill (W. A.), continued— 
notice of Preston and Dodge’s Private Life of 
the Romans, 372 f. 
notice of Vollmer’s De funcre publico Romanoruin, 
264 f. 
Merrill’s ed. of Catullus, noticed, 38 f. 
μίασμα Κόδρου (Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 42 fin.), 4670, b 
Michael of Ephesus on Aristotelian Justice, 185/ 
(n.), 189) 
micidus, 466b 
Milan, Latin inscriptions at, 471) 
Milton and Augustine—a parallel, 147 
and Pindar—a parallel, 349 
mi(n)sterium (ministerium), 8 ἢ 
minutum, 261a 
Mitylenean worthies, coin-portraits of, 226 f. 
Modern Greek νερό, derivation of, 100 f., 398 f. 
Modes of Ancient Greck Musie, Monro’s, noticed, 
448 ff. 
Mommsen and Gradenwitz’ ed. of Bruns’ Fontes 
Iuris Romani Antiqui, noticed, 162 
criticisms on, 414a@ 
Monro (D. B.), notice of Delbriick’s Comparative 
Syntax, 399 ff. 
notice of Mutzbauer’s Homeric Tenses, 33 f. 
notice of Platt’s Z/iad, 464 f, 
Monro’s The Modes of Ancient Greek: Music, noticed, 
448 ff. 
Monthly Record, 72 f., 128 ἢ, 229a, 276 ff, 327, 
421 f., 471 f. 
Monumenta Linguae Ibericae, Hiibner’s, noticed, 
357 ff. 
Moor’s transl. of Cicero de Oratore i., noticed, 118 f. 
Moore (F. G.), notice of Hopkins’ Agricola and 
Germania, 367 
Moore (J. Leverett), notice of Nordmeyer de 
Octaviac Fabula, 113 f. 
morari never = cunctari in Plautus, 4485 
Morgan (M. H.), note on Catullus (xxix. 20), 202 
Moulton (James Hope), on Walker’s Notes on the 
Greek Aorist, 239 ff. 
MSS. of Book of Enoch, 41b, 42a 
Catullus, 38 ὃ (and n.), 253 ff. 
Cicero, 328) 
cpp. ad Att., 114 f., 365a (see 466 f.) 
epp. ad Fam., 115 ff. 
Euripides, 197) 
Hierocles’ Synecdemus, 40, 41a 
Hippocrates, 57 f. 
Homer's Hymns, 156) 
Horace, 305d 
ἱερά (‘Sacra Parallela’), 112a 
Lucan, 35a, 122, 371 f. 
Lucian, 212a 
Origen contra Celsum, 4174 
Philostratus’ Jmagines, 179, 180a 
Sophocles, 404 
Tacitus’ Dialogus, 107, ὃ 
Terence, 354 ff. 
Vergil’s Ciris, 352a 
Mueller’s Satiren wnd Episteln des Horaz, noticed, 
66 ff. 
mugiuor, quantity of, 26a 
music of Orestes, notes on a fragment of the, 313 ff. 
Torr’s criticism on, 397 f. 
Mustard’s note on Hor. Sat. i. 10 [Colorado College 
Studies], noticed, 68 f. 
muto, quantity of, 26a 
Mutzbauer’s Die Grundlagen der griechischen Tem- 
puslehre und der homerische Tempusgebrauch, ein 
Beitrag zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, noticed, 33 ἢ, 
Mycenaean civilization, myth of the, 163d 
Myron and his works, 220a 


Myron and Kresilas, 220a. 
and Polyclitus, 69 f. 
myrtis (nom, sing.), 26a 
Mysteries and Christianity, the, 417 f. 


Ν, 


Niigelsbach on operae (Οἷς, Off. ii. 12), 3460 
Namenwort in Greek proper names, the, 459} 
Naples, discoveries at, 1290, 2776, 472a 
nasal and liquid sonants, 94a 
nautriz, quantity of, 26a 
Neath (?), a ‘milestone’ inscription at, 228a 
Nebenton (* Bye-tone’), the, 976 
νερό, the Modern Greek, 100 f., 398 f. 
Ammonios on, 1000 
Byzantine authorities on, 100), 101a 
Neumann’s Lustathios als kritische Quelle fiiv den 
Lliastext ; mit einem Verzeichnis der Lesarten des 
Eustathios, noticed, 110 f. 
neunt, 27b 
Neuwied, excavations at, 276) 
New fount of Greek type, a, 81 ff. 
New Testainent Canon, Zahn’s History of the, noticed, 
63 
New Testament Greek, Burton’s Syntax of, noticed, 
369 f. 
New Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, the, 133 f. 
Nineveh—was there a Roman colony at ? 378a 
Nixon and Smith’s Parallel Verse Extracts, noticed, 
122 
Nordmeyer’s De Octaviae Fabula, noticed, 113 f. 
number, the problems of, 4000 
numero, 203d 
Nyiphaca Stellata, the, 228b 


0, 
Obituary notice :— 
William Alexander Greenhill, M.D., 423 f. 
Octaviae Fabula, Nordmeyer’s, noticed, 113 f. 
authorities for, 113a, ὁ 
date of, 113a 
historical and literary sources, 1134 
Old Syriac Element in the Text of the Codex Bezae, 
Chase’s, noticed, 29 ff. 
oligarchical tendenzschrift, theory of an, 206) 
‘one man one vote,’ 189a 
opera (operae est), note on, 345 ff. 
Orestean Trilogy, duration of action of the, 438 ff. 
Orestes legend, the, 350 
Origen on the Temple (St. John ii. 20), 90a 
Origen’s Philocalia, Robinson’s ed. of, noticed, 
416 ἢ, 
Origin of the Imperial Appeal, Greek evidence for 
the, 142 ff. 
Origin the Lord’s Supper, Gardner's, noticed, 
148 ff. 
author’s reply and reviewer's supplementary 
note, 267 ff. 
Wright on, 375 
Orvieto, excavations at, 277a 
Outlines of Roman History, Pelham’s, noticed, 
104 ff. 
Owen (S. G.), supplementary note on Juvenal (iv. 
116), 170 
Owen’s ed. of Catullus, noticed, 39 f. 


Ῥ, 


Page (T. E.), note on Virgil (Aen. v. 859), 300 f. 
notes on Virgil (den. ii. 353) and Euripides 
(Bacch. 506), 203 f. (see also 295 f.) 
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Palatia, quantity of, 26a 
Palestrina, inscription to Trajan at, 421 
Palmer (A.), note on Lucretius (iv. 741), 29 
note on Plautus (Séichus 700), 249 
note on Valerius Flaccus (iii. 20), 29 
Propertiana, 98, 250 
Palsgrave’s ‘ Ecphrasis’ of the Acolastus, 61a 
Pammachius, Bolte and Schmidt’s ed. of the, 
noticed, 61 
Papias one of the first of harmonists, 10 
papyri and vellum MSS., respective date of, 47 
arrangement of in British Museum, 45, 46a 
characters of ancient, 81 
Parallel Verse Extracts, Nixon and Smith’s, noticed, 
122 
Pardon possessed by the Princeps, the power of, 
429 ff. 
Parthenon, east frieze of the, 225 f. 
frieze, central slab of the, explained, 1740 
meaning of the name, 173), 1746 
pediments, explained, 175a, ὃ 
‘Particular Justice,’ Aristotle’s subdivisions of, 
185 ff. 
Paton (W. R.), Inscriptions from Kos and Hali- 
carnassus, 216 ff. 
note on πηγή---πηγάδι, 93 f. 
notice of von Arnim’s ed. of Chrysostom, 469 f. 
on Calymna and Leros, 375 ff. 
literature, neglect of, 101a, 120 
-auline recension of Lucan, the, 35 ff., 371), 372 
Pausanias, Heberdey on, noticed, 362 ff. 
his method of description, 363d 
how far an independent inquirer, 362 11. 
indebtedness of, 363) 
Pavia, old Roman bridge at, 421« 
Peck and Greenhough’s ed. of Livy xxi. and xxii., 
noticed, 121 
πηγή---πηγάδι, note on, 93 f. 
Peisistratidae, the, 206b, 2074 
Peisistratos and the J/iad, 409. 
Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History, noticed, 104 ff. 
Pericles, impeachment of, 78) 
and his age, overestimate of, 164a 
perrectio, 134b 
Persichetti’s Viaggio archeologico sulla Via Salavria 
nel circondario di Cittaducale, noticed, 415 f. 
perstroma ( peristroma), 
Pesavella Settermini (Pompeii), discovery of Roman 
bath-house at, 472a 
petere ius in, 1la 
Peterson’s Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus, 
noticed, 106 ff. 
Petrie’s Tell el Amarna, noticed, 320 ff. 
Pfitzner’s Ist Irland jemals von einem rimischen 
Heere betreten worden ? noticed, 325a 
Phaedrus, Robert’s ed. of, noticed, 368 f. 
MS. of and its history, 368a, ὃ 
Pheidias, a ‘ Kimonian,’ 172@ 
author of the sculptured decorations of the 
Parthenon, 1710 
iufluence in Sicily and Magna Graecia, 1730 
invitation from the Eleians, 172a 
Pausanias ill-informed about, 172b 
trial, condemnation, and death, 172a 
was he a pupil of Hegias? 70, 171α 
Pheidon, date of, 3776 
Philippus (Plautus), 158) 
Philostratus’ Zmagines, Teubner ed. of, noticed, 
17 


9 f. 

MSS. of, 179, 180a 

origin of, 180a 

Phoenician hypothesis in Greek history, the, 163 
pottery and glass fragments in Egypt, 322« 

φονικαὶ δίκαι, jurisdiction over, 462d 
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Phylobasileis and Ephetae, 462a, ἡ 
Pindar and Milton—a parallel, 349 
Fennell’s ed. of, noticed, 49 f. 
Fraccaroli’s ed. of, noticed, 207 ff. 
nomic theory of, 207 
revival of due to Matthew Arnold, ib. 
‘signals’ or verbal echoes in, 49a, 207) 
plagium, 27b 
plasea, 134) 
Platner (Samuel Ball), 
344 f. 
Plato Apology, alleged interpolations in, 379 
critical notes on the Republic, 22 192 
292 ff., 393 ff. 
groups and chronology of Dialogues in, 119 
Number of, 262 f. 
Philebus, authorship of, 119, 120a 
use of δύναμις and φύσις in, 297 ff. 
Platon : sa philosophie, Bénard’s, noticed, 1194. 
Platon’s Staat, Wohlvab’s, noticed, 261 ἢ, 
Platonstudien, Horn’s, noticed, 119d, 120 
Platt’s The Iliad of Homer, noticed, 464 f. 
Plautus Amphitruo (i. 1, 26—30), note on, 203 
Captivi (550, 558, 555), note on, 391 f. 
($51), note on, 249 
edd. of the Stichus and Epidicus, noticed, 
158 ff. 
his habit of coining words, 392 
prosody of, 158a, ὁ 
Rudens (160—2), note on, 349 
its title, 99a 
notes on, 99 f. 
Stichus (700), note on, 249 
Truculentus (667—8, 896, 
447 f. 
plectricanus, 27b 
πλειστήρης, πλειστηρίζομαι, note on, 301 ἢ 
Pliny Hist. Nat. (iii. 142), note on, 11 
(xxxiv. 58), note on, 69 ἢ, 
Polyelitus and his works, 220 f. 
and Myron, 69 f. 
Polygnotus, the Nekyia of, 422) 
Porson’s canon of the final cretic, 3710 
Postgate’s new ed. of the Corpus Poctarum Latin- 
orum, noticed, 302 ff. 
Praechter’s ed. of Cebes’ Tabula, noticed, 265 
praesul, 134 
Praeverbium)(Praeposition, 403b 
Praxiteles and his works, 221 f. 
theory of an elder, 172b, 173a, 2235 (n.) 
prepositions, 408 
Preston and Dodge's Private Life of the Romans, 
noticed, 372 f. 
Princeps, power of pardon possessed by the, 429 ff. 
Private Life of the Romans, Preston and Dodge’s, 
372 f. 
Problem of the Bacchae, 85 ff. 
Probus de nomine Libellus, Froehde on, noticed, 
265 f. 
proconsulare imperium, the, 144, 431, 432a 
Propertiana, 98, 250 
prorogo (= ‘advance money’), 270 
prose, tendency to rhythm iv, 1096 
prospective subjunctive and optative, 28 f., 145, 
166 ff. 
prothetic vowels or errors in writing (?), 21 f. 
Prussian ‘ three-class system,’ the, 189a 
Psyche, Rohde’s, noticed, 165 ἢ, 
Ptolemy (Claudius), musical theory of, 453a 
Purser (L. C.), notice of Lehmann’s ed. of Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus, 114 f. 
notice of Mendelssohn’s ed. of Cicero’s Letters, 
115 ff. 
Pythagorean formula of justice, the, 185d 


notes on clementwin, 


952), notes on, 
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quiritatio, 373a 
quaestiones perpetuae, 4820, 434b, 435, 486 (n.) 
R. 


raised stage, the, 124b, 125a, 177), 178 
confirmed by antiquity, 126a, 178) ; excavations, 
179a ; vase-paintings, <b. 
Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Burckhardt’s ed. of 
Hierocles’ Synecdemus, 40 f. 
notice of Weher’s Cities of Asia Minor, 71 f. 
notice of Weber's Guide to Ephesus, 72 
Ramsay’s view of the name ‘ Galatia,’ 396 
redux)(redducere, 129a 
reflexive pronoun, the, 402b, 403a 
Reichardt’s Der Saturnische Vers in der rémischen 
Kunstdichtung, noticed, 58 ff. 
Reign of Domitian, Gsell’s, noticed, 373 
relatio (ad principem), 43la, 432a 
‘remote deliberative’ and ‘ prospective subjunctive 
and optative,’ the, 28 f. (see 145, 166 f.) 
Sidgwick’s theory of, rejected, 412}, 413 
requiescere cursus, 352b 
respicio, 261a 
restitutio (in integrum), 431 ff. 
restitutio memoriae, 433a 
retractatio judicti, 435b, 436a 
Rhazes a pioneer in medicine, 310a 
Rhetores Graeci, Spengel’s, noticed, 306 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on Plato's 
Republic, 22 ff., 192 ff., 292 ff., 393 ff. 
notice of Kaibel’s Stil und Text der Πολιτεία 
᾿Αθηναίων, 160 ff. 
Rickaby’s (Father) Aquinas Ethicus quoted, 187a 
Moral Philosophy referred to, 1876 
Ritchie (D. G.), on Aristotle’s subdivisions of 
‘ Particular Justice,’ 185 ff. 
Roberts’ (A.) Short Proof that Greek was the Language 
of Christ, noticed, 215 f. 
reply to notice of, 311 f. 
Robert’s (U.) Les Fables de Phédre, noticed, 368 f. 
Robertson (A.), notice of Kriiger’s Augustin de 
Catechizandis Rudibus, 470 
notice of Loofs on the Sacra Parallela, 111 ff. 
notice of Robinson’s Philocalia of Origen, 416 f. 
— explanation of Eur. Bacch. 1066 sqq., 


Robinson’ s The Philocalia of Origen, noticed, 416 f. 
Robson (Ernest T.), note on Plautus Rudens 
(160—2), 349 
Roby (H. J.), notice of new ed. of Bruns’ Fontes 
Iuris Romani Antiqui, 162 
on operae est, 347a 
Rochester, fragments of the Roman city wall dis- 
covered at, 228a 
Rohde’s Psyche-Seelencult und Unsterblichkeits- 
glaube der Griechen, noticed, 165 f. 
Rolfe (John C.), on prothetic vowels or errors in 
writing (?), 21 f. 
Roman Britain, maps of, 324 f. 
history, outlines of, 104 ff. 
imperial appeal, the, 142 ff. 
literature, 413 f. 
public funerals, 264 f. 
remains at Tréves, 181α 
in Britain, discoveries of, 227 f. 
troops in Ireland (8), 325a 
Romans compared to modern Englishmen, 105a 
private life of the, 372 f. 
Rome, discoveries at, 128+, 129a, 327a, 421d 
Rudens, notes on the, 99 f. 
Riihl’s ed. of Gutschmid’s Kleine Schriften, noticed, 
120 ἢ, 
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Rushforth’s Latin Historical Inscriptions, noticed, 
50 ff. 

Rutherford (W. G.), 
type, 81 ff. 

Ruvo, discoveries at, 129b, 472a 


on a new fount of Greek 


S. 


Sacra Parallela, Loots on the, noticed, 111 ff. 
‘safe’ commentaries on the classics, 85), 86a 
Sakadas, the νόμος τριμερής of, 4505 
Samian coin-finds of the ‘Euboic’ standard, 377) 
Sandys (J. E.), note on ἁρμονία and τόνος in Greek 
music, 397 (see 448 ff.) 
notice of Blass on Demosthenes, 465 | 
sanguis, 26a 
Santa Maria di Capua, inscription at, 129a 
Santo Angelo in Formis, inscription at, 7b. 
Sardinia, discoveries at, 278a 
Saturnian metre, accentual and quantitative theories 
of, 108 ff. 
Havet’s view of, 108a 
ictus and word-accent in, 59) 
Lindsay on the, noticed, 108 ff. 
origin of and relation to primitive metres, 110 
of the name, 60a, ὃ 
Reichardt on the, noticed, 58 ff. 
syncopation in, 59b 
Thurney sen’s view of, 109a 
‘ scazons,’ rhythm of, 871} 
Schlee’s ‘Scholia Terentiana, noticed, 353 ff. 
Schmidt and Bolte’s edd. of the Acolastus and 
Pammachius, noticed, 61 
Schmidt’s Der Briefwechsel des M. Tullius Cicero 
von seinem Prokonsulat in Cilicien bis zu Caesar's 
Ermordecrung, nebst einem Newdrucke des Χ 11. und 
XIII. Buches der Briefe an Atticus, noticed, 364 f., 
466 f. 
Scholia Terentiana, Schlee’s, noticed, 353 ff. 
Schulze’s ed. of Baehrens’ Catullus, noticed, 251 ff. 
Schiirer’s view of the name ‘Galatia,’ 396 
Schwab’s Historische Syntax der Griechische Com- 
paration in der Klassischen Litteratur, noticed, 
454 ff. 
Scipio inscription, the, 58a, b, 60a 
scultimido, 27b 
Seelye (W. J.), notes on Xenophon’s Hellenica, 
202 


Sellers (Eugénie), notice of Furtwiingler’s Meister- 
werke der Griechischen Plastik, 169 ff., 219 ff. 
Septimius (C.), Proconsul of Asia (56—55 B.c.), 
note on, 420 ἢ 
septiremes, 446a 
Septuagint, the, how tar used in Palestine, 
312d 
sermo cotidianus, criterion of the, 62a 
Seymour (Thomas Day), notice of Trumbull’s 
Studies in Oriental Social Life &c., 414 f. 
on the duration of the action of the Orestean 
Trilogy, 438 ff. 
Shakespeare's scenic appliances, 176a, 319d, 320a 
— interpretation of Hor. (Sat. ii. 5, 41), 


216, 


stccine quantity of, 26a 
side-entrances to the Greek Theatre, the, 318 ff. 
Sidgwick (A.), notice of Jebb’s Electra, 350 f. 
Sidgwick’s (A.) theory of the ‘remote deliberative ἡ 
rejected, 412, 413 
Sidgwick (H.), conjectures on the — 
history of Athens (594—580 B.c.), 333 
on ἑκτημόροι or ἐκτημόριοι, 296 f. a 146d, 
347 £, 444 f.) 
on the trial scene in Homer (J1. xviii. 497—508), 
1 ἢ, 
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Sieglin’s Atlas Antiquus, noticed, 325a 
Sikes (E. E.), notice of Goodwin's Hymni Homerici 
156 ἢ, 


Sittl’s ed. of Firmicus, noticed, 260 f. 

Skopas and his works, 221 

slave torture in Attic law, 136 f. 

Slavonic Enoch, the, 42b, 44} 

Smith (Cecil), notice of Hartwig’s Greek Vase- 
painting, 126 ff. 

Smith (George), note on Martial (ii. 66), 148 

Smith and Nixon’s Parallel Verse Extracts, noticed, 
122 

4570 (n.) 

Solomon’s Temple, 90a 

Solon’s time, social conflict of, 336 

Sommerbrodt’s Lucianus, noticed, 212 f. 

sonants, the long, 94 If. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), οἷ the remote deliberative 
and prospective subjunctive and optative, 28 f. 
(see 145, 166 ff.) 

Sophocles Electra, Jebb’s ed. of, noticed, 350 f. 

Trachiniac, Jelb’s ed. of, noticed, 404 ff. 
(903), note on, 146 f. 
(1260 sq.), note on, 197 f. 

Spartan institutions, origin of the, 163, 164a 

Spengel’s Rhetores Gravei, noticed, 306 

Spengel’s view of operac est, 346) 

Stanley (J.), note on opera (operae est), 345 ff. 

stare = esse, 60b 

Stephens (Henry) [Henri Estienne] and his edition 
of Plutarch, 25la 

‘ pretended Italian MSS ’, 197, 295a, ἡ 
Vetustissima Exremplaria, 196 f. (see also 
251, 294 ἢ) 

Stone (E. D.), notice of Nixon and Smith’s Paralle/ 
Verse Extracts, 122 

Stromateis, Clement of Alexandria’s, critical notes on, 
233 ff., 281 ff., 385 ff. 

Strongoli (Lucania), discovery at, 421} 

Studia Lucianea, Bolderman’s, noticed, 359 ff. 

Studies in Oriental Social Life &e., Trumbull’s, 
noticed, 414 f. 

Summaries of Periodicals :— 

American Journal of Philology, 182a, 327a, 
474 f. 

Archiologisches Jahrbuch, 1816, 422d 

Athenische Mittheilungen, 229, 473b, 474a 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 181%, 
422 f., 472b, 473a 

᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 1820, 279 

Hermes, 76 

Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins zu 
Berlin, 74 ff., 180 f., 182 f., 327 ff., 378 f. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 73b, 422 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik, 
129 f., 279 

Numismatic Chronicle, 182a, 377, 472d 

Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vienna], 8770 

Revue Archéologique, 278 f., 474 

Revue Numismatique, 377 f., 4726 

Rivista di Filologia ὁ d’Istruzione classica, 

Roémische Mittheilungen. 229 f., 473 

Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation, 425 f. 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 182 

superne, quantity of, 26a 
syncopation in music, 316a 
in the Saturnian metre, 596 

‘syncretism,’ 49la 

syntax, history of, 399a, ὃ 
of the Greek comparative, 454 ff. 

Syracuse, discoveries at, 129b, 229a, 277b, 278a 
topography of, 123 f. 


T: 


Tables of Heraclea, θ and o in the, 200d 
Tacitus Agricola and Germania, Hopkins’ ed. of, 
noticed, 367 
date of, ib. 
Dialogus, Peterson’s ed. of, noticed, 106 ff. 
date and authorship of, 106a, ὁ 
MSS. of, 107a, ὃ 
scheme of, 107a 
Germania (29), note on, 201 
his inaccuracy in dates, 108a 
year of his consulship, 3295 
talking cross, the, 103d 
Tappertz’ De eoniunctionum usu apud Manilium 
quaestiones selectae, noticed, 213 
Tatham (M. T.), notice of Greenhough and Peck’s 
ed. of Livy xxi. and xxii., 121 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, St. Mark in, 9 f. 
Taylor (C.), on St. Mark in the Diatessaron, 9 f. 
Tell cl Amarna, Petrie’s, noticed, 320 ff. 
Temple, on the (St. John ii. 20), 89 ff. 
Tenses in Homer, Mutzbauer’s, noticed, 33 f. 
Teramo (ane. Interamna), inscriptions at, 2776 
Terence Ade/phoc, Ashmore’s ed. of, noticed, 61 f. 
confounded with Q. Terentius Culleo (Liv. xxx. 
45), 
Terentian MSS., 354 ff. 
Calliopian recension of, 354 f. 
subseriptiones and indices in, 855b 
scholia, 353 ff. 
explanatio pracambula of, 856a 
Umpfenbach’s view of, 
Terracina, temple of Jupiter Anxur at, 421} 
Tertullian De Praeseriptione Haereticorum, Bindley’s 
ed. of, noticed, 311 
tessera (= backgammon-board’), 27} 
Thayer (J. Henry), notice of Burton's Syntaz of 
the New Testament, 369 f. 
Theocritus’ Zdyils, Hallard’s transl. 
307 f. 
Theon Smyrnaeus, Dupuis’ ed. of, noticed, 262 f. 
Theophilus ad Autolycum (ii. 7), notes on, 246 ff. 
Theramenes and an_ oligarchical tendenzschrift, 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, the new, 183 f. 
its history and plan, 183 
Thiele’s ed. of Hermagoras, noticed, 44 ἢ, 
Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle, 187 f. 
Thomas (FP. W.), notice of Fick-Bechtel on Greek 
proper names, 459 {f. 
on the uses of δῆθεν, 441 ff. 
Thompson (C. V.), on slave torture in Attic law 
[see Class. Rev. vii. 1 ff.], 136 
writer’s reply to, 136 f. 
Thompson (E. 8.), on éxrnudpot or ἑκτημόριοι, 444 f. 
(see 146 f., 296 f., 347 f.) 
Thucydides (Book viii.), Goodhart’s ed. of, noticed, 
152 ff. 
his philosophy of life, 426a 
Livy a borrower from, 130a 
Ἄν (Albert), note on the Modern Greek νερό, 
398 f. 
Thumser’s revision of Hermann’s Lehrbuch der 
griechischen Antigquitdten, noticed, 54 ff. 
Tibullus (i. 1, 2), note on, 198d 
Tilley (Arthur), notice of Persichetti’s Via Salaria, 
415 f. 
on Henri Estienne (‘ Henry Stephens’), 251 
Topography of Syracuse, 128 f. 
Torr _ notice of Petrie’s Tell el Amarna, 
820 ff. 
on the harbours of Carthage, 271 ff. 
on the music of Orestes, 397 f. 


of, noticed, 
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Toscanella Immolese (near Bologna), tintinnabulum 
at, 277a 
totem clans, euphemistic nomenclature of, 383a 
totus, quantity of, 27) 
Tozer (H. F.), notice of Heberdey on Pansanias, 
362 ff. 
Tralles, cistophorus of, 420u 
excavations at the theatre of, 229) 
translation, difficulty of and requisites in, 118 
Tréves, Roman remains at, 180 f. 
trial seene in Homer (/1. xviii. 497—508), 1 ff. 
tribus (=‘eclan’), 110 
Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life ete. 
noticed, 414 f. 
Tycha (in Syracuse), date of, 123 f. 
Tyrrell (ΒΕ. Y.), note on Homer’s Hymn to Hermes 
(v. 33), 398 
notice of Fracearoli’s Pindar, 207 If. 
notice of Schmidt’s ed. of Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus, 364 f., 466 f. 
on operae est, 3470 
on Stephens’ Vetustissima Exemplaria and Eur. 
Baech, (506), 294 ff. 


U, Ὑ, 


vaco and voco confounded, 360 
Udal (Nicholas), 61} 
Valerius Cato and Lucilius, 69a 
Valerius Flaccus (iii. 20), note on, 29 
vapor (=* smell’), 276 
Varia, 197 f. 
vase-painting, comparative analysis in, 126), 127 
καλός names in, 127 f. 
Vatican version of Thucydides (vi. 92, 5—end), 
origin of the, 152a 
Velletri, hut-cinerariwm at, 129a 
vellum and papyrus fragments, date of, 47 
Venus of Milo, the, 223a 
Vergil Acneid (ii. 853), note on, 203 f. 
(v. 359), note on, 300 f. 
Ciris, date of, 352a, 353a 
Greek words in, 353) 
MSS. of, 352a 
parallelisms with Ovid and other writers, 
352 f. 


corrupt state of opuscula, 303b 
notes on, 250 f. 
Verrall (A. 'w.), on the problem of the Bacchae, 
85 ff. 
versus Faunius, 60 
vertical and sloping uncials, 47a 
Vettori (P.) and Henry Stepheus, 197) 
vetustas (= " slough’), 284d 
Vetustissina Exemplaria, Stephens’, 196 f. 
Via Salaria, Persichetti’s, noticed, 415 f. 
vidén)(vidén, 158b 
video, 261la 
Vienna ed. of Philostratus’ Jmagines, noticed, 179 f. 
vis (from volo), 26a 
visible representation on the stage, how far realized, 
176a, ὃ 
Visio Pauli, the, 101 
date of, 1016 
Ulpian’s edict-commentary, 430) (n.), 4326, 4330, 
435a (n.) 
Umbilicus Italiae, the, 415 
vocalic equivalences, importance of, 95a 
Volksepos, theory of the, 408 f. 
Vollmer’s De funere publico Romanorum, noticed, 
264 f. 


volneratus deficiens, Pliny’s, 1816, 2194 

vold-scire (Plautus), 158) 

voliptas-mea (Plautus), 2b. 

Voss (Isaac) and a Florentine MS. of Euripides, 
1970 

upper)(lower, terminations in, 454 

uter (πότερος), 4556 


W. 


Walker (E. M.), notice of Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorfi’s Avristoteles und Athen, 205 ff. 
Walker (F. W.), Philological Notes : δ (The 
Greek Aorist), 13 ff. 
Moulton’s notice of, 289 ff. 
Walker (R. J.), on Doric futures in Aristophanes, 
17 ff. 
Wall, Romano-British discoveries on the, 227 f. 
Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 72 f., 128 f., 
229a, 276 ff., 327, 421 f., 471 f. 
notice of Hettner’s Monuments of Tréves, 
180 f. 
notice of the Teubner Philestrati maioris Tina 
gines, 179 f. 
on illustrations of Euripides’ Phoenissae, 325 f. 
Walters (W. C. F.), notes on Vergil, 250 ἢ, 
Wayte (W.), corrections for Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon, 146 
note on ἑκτημόροι or ἑκτημόριοι, 347 f. (see 146), 
296 f., 444 f.) 
notice of Gleue’s De Homicidarum in Areopago 
Atheniensi Judicio, 462 f. 
obituary notice of Dr. Greenhill, 423 f. 
Weber's Dinair Célenes Apamée-Cibotos, noticed, 
Guide du Voyageur ἃ Ephése, noticed, 72 
Weissmann’s Die scenische Auffiihrung der griechi- 
schen Dramen des 5 Jahrhunderts, noticed, 
124 ff. 
Welldon’s transl. of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 187} 
Westcott and Hort’s verdict on St. Luke (xxii. 19), 
150a, 267) 
Whitelaw (R.), note on Soph. Trach. (903), 
146 f. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorft’s Avistoteles und Athen, 
noticed, 205 ff. 
Wilkins (A. 8.), notice of Aly’s Roman Litera- 
ture, 413 f. 
notice of Freese’s ed. of Cicero Pro Murena, 
467 
notice of Keil’s ed. of Cato De Agricultura, 
308 f. 
notice of Lindsay on the Saturnian Metre, 
108 ff. 
notice of Moor’s transl. of Cicero De Oratore i., 
118 f. 
notice of Mueller’s Horace, 66 ff. 
notice of Mueller’s dissertation on Horave (Sat. 
i. 13), 68 ἢ 
notice of Spengel’s Rhetores Graeci, 306 
notice of Thiele’s Hermagoras, 44 Ε 
William of Moerbek’s version of Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Politics, 188a 
Williams (C. F. Abdy), notes on a fragment of the 
music of Orestes, 313 ff. 
Torr’s criticism of, 397 f. 
Windelband’s Geschichte der alten Philosophie, 
noticed, 463 f. 
Wingless Victory, origin of the temple of, 175a 
Withof’s Encaenia, 346 
Wohlrab’s Platon’s Staat, noticed, 261 f. 
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Wordsworth on operae, 346 

Wright (Arthur), on the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper, 375 (see 148 ff., 267 ff.) 

Wroth (Warwick), notice of Mayr’s Coinage of 
Malta, Gozo and Pant:lieria, 471 
on portraits of famous Mytileneans, 226 ἢ, 


Xenophon’s Hellenica, notes on, 202 


Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Canons, noticed, 63 ff. 

Zeitart and Zeitstufe, 34a 

Zenos (A. C.), notice of Krumbacher’s Byzantine 
Proverbs, 374 

Zimmern’s transl. of Bliimner’s Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, noticed, 213 f. 
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Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 


conform as far as possible to this system. 


A. 


Acta Xanthippac et Polyxenae (p. 61, 22), 339a; (62, 
24), 3402; (65, 24), 339a; (65, 33), 3400; (69, 30: 
71, 36), 339a; (73, 24, 28: 75, 1: 83, 7, 28, 
33), 3390 

Aeschines (1, 23), 56a 

Aeschylus :-— 

Ag. (535 Paley), 4120 (n.), 413@ (n.); (603 
Paley), 413a@ (n.); (841 sqq.), 439a; (1142), 
351b : (1163), 413a; (1346 Paley), 4126 (n.), 
413a (n.) ; (1538 sqq.), 4406 ; (1617 sq.), 4380, 
439 ; (1638), 488) ; (1639), 489α ; (1649— 
1673), 1776 

Cho. (3), 489α ; (18), 440a; (30, 108), 4390; 
(172), 27a; (411 sq.), 439 ; (427 sqq.), 440α ; 
(554 sqq.), 415a; (5983 sq.). 4130; (637), 
4154; (703 sg.), 440a; (726 s9.), 4400; 
(787 sqq.. 797 sqq.), 4400; (833 sqq.), 
439) ; (906—911), 4390: (928), 440) ; 
(1029 sq.), 301 f. ; (1031 sqq ), 4400 

Eum. (40 sqq.), 440b; (45), 405b; (166 sqq., 
202 sqq., 235, 278 sq., 393 sqq., 567 sq.), 
440) ; (726), 456 (n.) ; (762 sq7.), 301 f. 

Pers. (369), 18h; (795), 408) 

Prom. (86), 412a; (202), 442b, 4430; (729), 
275b ; (986), 442b, 448a; (988), 19a 

Suppl (456), 18) ; (727), 4185 

Alecaeus (Comicus) :— 

Ganymedes fr., 21a 

Aleman (72 [24] Bergk), 200a, 201α 

Anaercontea (i. 14—18), 4416 

Anth. Pal. vii. (703), 146a; (221 sq.), 247¢ 

Antiphanes (Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. iii, p. 106), 
177α 

Antiphon (vi. 31 sq.), 1360 

De Choreuta (§§ 16, 19), 463a 

Apollodorus (ii. 7, 4: iii. 9, 1), 327a 

De Synt. (p. 39, 3), 200a 

Apollonius :— 

Argonautica i. (998), 4410; ii. (384), wb. ; (1157 
sqq.), 44la; ini. (354), 441}; (1119), 441α ; 
iv. (62, 1261), ib. ; (1291), 4410 

Appian viii. (96), 2750; (119), 275a; (121), 271}, 
274a, 275a; (123), 2746; (124, 125), 274a, ὃ; 
(127), 273d 


Aratus :— 
Phaen. (100 sq.), 4420 
Arehilochus 63 Bergk (1-3), 1470, 148; 74 Bergk, 
394) ; (5-9), 147a, ὃ 
Aristeas :— 
Ep. to Philokrates (p. 35 Schmidt), 349d ; (p. 
69 Schmidt), 349a 
Aristobulus ap. Strabo (730), 197a 
Aristo; hanes : — 
Ach, (203), 18a; (732), 1256 ; (1129), 18a 
Av, (205), 19b; (250 sqq.), 19a; (342), 190; 
(932), 18a; (1120), 19a 
Heel, (320), 21a; (347), 206; (625), 18a; (640), 
21}; (808), 21a; (1062), 216; (1152), 1785 
Eq. (112), 19a; (149 and schol.), 125+, 1784; 
(442), 18a; (453), 3955; (485), 19); (672, 
schol.), 146b; (1008), 249a@; (1057), 2la; 
(1252), 294a; (1320), 28a 
Lysistr. (286 sqq.), 125a; (321, schol.), 178) ; 
(435 sq.), 20a; (440 sq.), 216; (505), 20a; 
(1080 sq.), 200a 
Nub. (58), 20a; (173), 200; (174), 21a; (435), 
19d ; (442), 18«; (933), 20a 
Pax (24 sg.), 20b; (67), 19a; (234, schol.), 
178) ; (255, 262), 20a; (498), 395d; (727, 
schol.), 178a, ὃ ; (1080 sqq.), 194 ; (1235), 216 ; 
(1277), 195 
Plut. (36, 40), 19a; (174), 20a; (196), 4050 ; 
(425), 20a; (446 sqq.), 495 sq.), 18a; (572), 
20a; (1054), 196 
Ran. (181, 297, schol.), 178 a, 6; (377), 4086; 
(1113), 489α ; (1209), 20a ; (1221), 19d 
Thesm., (570), 21a ; (916 sq.), 20a : (1187), 19); 
(1204 sqq.), 18a ; (1216), 20a 
Vesp. (157), 18a, 6; (386), 146; (666), 88; 
(775, schol.), (941), 21b; (1327 s7.), 
20a ; (1342, 1514), 125a, 1785 
Jr. (207 ap. Pollux vi. 111), 21a; (543), 200 
Aristotle :— 
πολ. (2), 146), 296 f., 347a, 444a; (3), 
1618; (3, 1: 4, 2), 55d; (4, 8: 5, @), 161); 
(6, 2), 55b; (8), (9), 142b; (12, 4), 
; (18), 3330; (16, 10), 161d; (17, 4), 
162a ; (20), 2076 ; (22), 3360; (@2, 5), 56a; 
(22, 8), 162a; (23), 195a; (26, 1), 1620; 
(29), 1536 ; (31), 1ὅϑα ; (42, 1), 57a; (48, 3), 
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Catullus, continwed— 


56); (48, 4), 162; (53, 4 84., 54, 2), 56; (139), 2510; (140), 2530; (187), 400; lxxvi. 


(55), 3344; (61, 1), 1620 
De An. (iii. 5), 298a 


Eth. Nic. (1094a 10), 2996; (1097b 24 sqq.),  Cebes :— 
298a; (1098b 10), 1905; (1106a 15 sqq.), Tabula (26, 3), 265a, b 
298a ; (1130a 12), 18δα ; (1130b 80), 185a, Chares ap. Athen. (514 F), 197a 
188@: (1131a 1), 1865; (1131b 20), 188a; Christus Patiens (2256 8q.), 103d 
(1131 @5), 185), 18, 188@; (1132a 1), Cicero :— 


(18), 256a ; Ixxxiv. (2), ἐδ.; c. (6), 2515; exi. (2), } 
cxiii. (2), 2588 ; exvi. (7), 405 


190d; (1132b 12), 1878, 1906 ; (1132b 21), Acad. (i. 7, 26), 345d 

190a; (11382b 23—31), 1886; (1132b 28), Brut. (20), 116a 

1856 ; (1132b 28), 190d; (1132b 31), 187a, De Legg. ii. (59), 8780 ; 69), 1160; iii. (3, 9), 

1920 ; (1132b 33), 18θα : (1132b 34), 1884; 346a 

(1138a 10), 186a; (1133a 31), 1865; (1133a De Off. i. (18, 61), 3020; ii, (12), 8470 

33—b 5), ab. ; (1133b 1, 2, 5), εὖ, ; (11383b 9), De Orat. (iii, 29, 112), 446d 

19la; (1134a 23—30), 192a ; (1134b 12), De Senect. (28), 279a 

(v. 8), 286a; (1138a 11), 1875 ; (1142b Div. (ii. 40), 1580 

84), 292a; (1148b 2), 1900; (1151b 30), 230 Epp. ad Att, v. (15, 1), 1140; vii. (11, 5), 
Met. (985b 26, Alex. Aphrod. on), 190a; (1013a 364a; (20, 1), 39a; ix. (8, 2, cp. ep. 8), 

29 sqqg., 1019a 15), 2980 364d; (10, 3: 15, 4), 1140; (18, 2), 865 ; 
Poem on the death of Hermeias (Bergk? ii. 361), x. (1, 4: 4, 5), 1146; (8, 5), 3640 ; xii. (6, 2: 

146a 9:10), 466a; (12, 114 ; 4206 ; 
Poet. (4), 176) ; (1449b 36), 3934; (15), 177); (14), ἐΦ.; (46: 49, 2), 466a; xiii. (1, 2: 2, 

(18), 820α 1), t.; (3, 1), 1145; (4,1: 17, 1: 20a, 4), 
Pol. (i. 2), 191; (i. 8-11), 1894, 192; (1275a 4660 ; (20, 2), 1145; (@3, 8: 33, 3: 34, 1), 

10), 1915; (iii. 9), 192b; (1280a 36 sqq.), 466a, ὁ ; (40, 1, 3), 4660; (41 jin.), 466a ; 

191d; (1280b 10), ἐδ. ; (iv. 2, 13), 28a; (42 jin.), 466); (45, 3), 114a; (46, 8: 47: 

(1290a 19), 450a; (12955), 153b; (1296a), 49, 2: 51, 1), 466); xv. (3, 1), 115a; (4, 

154a@; (1304b), 153); (1829b 40), 189a; 2), 114a ; (13, 6), 346a; xvi. (9), 39a 


(1340b 20), 449) 
Probl. xix. (20), 453a ; (26), 451α ; (48), 


Epp. ad Fam. i. (9, 21: 10), 11θα ; ii. (10, 2: 


4500 19, 1), 1160 ; iii. (2, 2), ite (11, 2), 116a ; 


Rhet. (i. 10, 13), 1910; (1373b 23 sq.), 187q ; 18,1}. 1165 ; (1, 116a; viii. 


(i. 15), 136, 1910 ; (1375a 27 sq.), 1910 
Aristoxenus (p. 36, 29 Meib.), 451a 
Athenaeus :— 

Dev Machinis (p. 29), 178a, b 
Augustine 


(n.) (δ, £34, 2), 1165 ; (8, in), 4200; (8, 


: 11, 2), 1165; ix. (2, 2), 11θα; (2, 
; x. (1, 4), 1186; (15), 120; (17), 
12a; (21), 18a: (21, 8: 22, 2), 116d 3 (23), 
12b, 13a; (28, 7), 116a; (24), 13a; xi. (11), 


Enarr. in ps. vi. (10 πὰ ), 147α ; lxvi, (10), 12a; (13), 12 f., 201; (20, 23: 26), 130; 


2630 ; cxxxix. (12), 7b 


xiii, (26, 2), 1166; (46), 116a; (72, 2), 1160 ; 
xv. (15, 4), 1160 ; (20, 21), 1300; xvi. (21, 
2), 116a 


B. Epp. ad Q. F. (iii. 4, 4), 346a 
Babrius :— In Vatin. (14, 38), 4365 
Fab. (56, 2), 840; (ἔλαφ. καὶ κυν. tab. vii. init.), Part. Or. (19, 65), 446a, b 


248 ; (vids καὶ λέων 12 sqq.), 248a, ὃ 
Barnabas (21, 6), 2860 


C, 
Caesar :— 
Bell, Afr. (62 sq.), 272b, 273a 
Callimachus :— 
Hyman (i. 48, schol.), 271a 
Cato :— 


Phil. (ii. 41), 2536 
Pro Leg. Man. (18), 1160 
Pro Murena (21), 346) ; (36), 346a | 
Pro Rose. Am. (33, 92), 4466; (52), 116a i 
Red. in Senat, (ix.), 420b 
Tusc. (i. 22, 50), 446 f. 
Verr. i. (66), 347); iii. (53), 1106 ; iv. (111), 
346a 
Claudian (8, 549 sg.: 70, 3), 198a@; (70, 7), 197; Ϊ 
(73, 7, 8), 198α ] 


De agri cultura (xiii, xxxvii.), ϑύθα ; (Ixxiv.), | Clement of Alexandria :— 


808 ; (Ixxix.), 809a 


Paed. i. (p. 103), 284a ; ii. (p. 179), 3906 


Catullns i. (2), 2556; (5), 254a; ii, (6), 2510; vi. Protrept. (pp. ὃ, 4), 2830 ; (p. 48), 282a 
(2 sq.), 39a: (9), 2515; (19), 40a; x. (9 89), Strom. i. (§ 4 p. 318), 2330 ; (§ 7 p. 319, 88 8, 9 
395; (17), 39a; (25), 253a@; xii. (8), 39a; p- 320, § 10 p. 321, § 11 p. 322), 2340; (§ 13 
xvii. (8), 40a; xxi. (11), 39a; (18), 2515; p. 328, § 14 p. 824, 8 15 p. 325, §§ 17, 18 p. 
xxiii. (1), 256a; xxv. (5), 40a, 256a; (11), 326), 2346; (ξ8 20, 21 p. 327, § 22 p. 328, 
255b; xxix. (40), 40a, 202, 2530; (438), 40u ; § 28 p. 341, 88 32, 33 p. 335), 235a ; (p. 335 
xxxi. (8, 5), 256a; (13), 40a; xxxix. (9), 2530; tin.), 386; (§ 84 p. 336, 235a; (§§ 36, 37 
xli. (7 sg.), 2520 ; liv. (1), 39a ; (4), 40a; (16 s7.), p. 337, § 87 p. 338, § 38, § 39 p. 339, § 43 p 
39a ; lv., 39a; (9, 17), 40a; lvii. (7), 39a; Ixi. 341, § 43 p. 342), 235); (§ 44 p. 342, §§ 45, 
(46 sq.), 253b; (152), 405; (186), 39a; Isxiii. 46, 47 p. 343), 2360; (§ 48 p. 345). 237a; 
(5), 252b ; (73), 39a; (74), 2520; Ixiv. (16, 29, (§ 52 p. 347), 236a; (8 54 p. 347 fin.), 2370 ; 
65), 40b; (73, 109), 252a; (110, 119), 40); (ἃ 56 p. 348), 2360; (§ 57 p. 349, § 59 p. 
(120), 255a ; (130), 39; (216 sq.), 252a; (234), 350, 8 60 p. 351), 236); (§ 67 p. 355), 257α ; 
256a ; (269, 275), 252a ; (841), 40) ; (350), 252 ; (8. 70 p. 358), 237a, 28la; (8 71 p. 359), 
(386), 258); (387), 252a; (888), 46); (395), "2374; (ἢ 76 p. 364), 28la; (§ 79), 2846 ; 
252a; Ixv. (9), 40b, 2550 ; (16), 255a; lxvi. (5), (8 80 p. 366), 2374; (§ 81 p. 366), 237); 
255a ; (58), 252b ; (59), 40); Ixviii. (39), 252 ; (88 81, 82, p. 367), 281a ; (§ 83 p. 367), 237); | 


(47, 50), 255d; (ΘΙ, 118), 40) ; (132), 980; (ὃ 84 p. 368), 2810 ; (8 90 p. 371), 287} ; (5 91 
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Clement of Alexandria, continwed— 

p. 871), 281} ; (88 91, 92 p. 372), 237; (§ 93 
p. 378), 281; (§ 94 p. 373), 238a ; (8 94 p. 
374), 281 ; (8 95 p. 374), 238a; (8 96 p. 
375), 282a; (§ 99 p. 376), 238a; (§ 129 p. 
396), 282a; (8 153 p. 413), 2380; (§ 155 p. 
414, § 156 p. 415, § 158 p. 416, 8 160 p. 417, 
§ 161, §§ 164, 165 p. 419, § 166 p. 420, § 171 
p. 422), 282a; (§§ 176, 177 p. 425), 282d; 
(§ 178 p. 425), 238), 2892} ; (§ 179 p. 426), 
282d; (8 180 p. 426), 238); (8 181 p. 427), 
238b, 282} 

i. (§ 1 p. 429), 2840; (§ 8 p. 430), 2820 ; (§ 6 p. 
431, § 8 p. 432, § @ p. 433, § 11 p. 434, §15 p. 
436), 288α ; (8 16), 284a; (8 17 p. 437, ὃ8 18, 
19 p. 438, § 21 p. 439, 8 2@ p. 440, § 28 p. 
441), 2880 ; (ξ 24 p. 441, §26 p. 442, § 27 p. 
443, § 29 p. 444, 8ὲ 30, 81 p. 445, § 32 p. 
446), 2840; (§ 36 p. 448, §§ 37, 38 p. 449), 
284 ὃ; (ξ 39 pp. 449—50, § 40 p. 450, § 42 
p. 451, § 45 p. 453, ὃ 51 p. 456, 8§ 52, 53 p. 
457), 285a ; (§ 55 p. 458, ὃ 56 p. 459, ὃ 59 
p. 460, § 61 p. 461, § 62 p. 462, § 64 p. 463), 
285) ; (§ 68 p. 465, §§ 77, 78 p. 469), 286 ; 
(§ 84 p. 472, 88 86, 87 p. 474, ξ 88 p. 475), 
286) ; (§ 89 p. 475, 88 90, 91 p. 476, § 92 p. 
477, § 94 p. 478, § 96 p. 479, § 99 p. 481), 
2870; (§ 101 p. 482, §§ 103, 104 p. 484, 
8 109 p. 486, § 119 p. 491, § 120 p. 492), 
287); (8 123 p. 493, § 125 p. 494, $§ 126, 
127 p. 495, § 128 p. 496), 288a; (§ 129 p. 
497), 288a, ὃ; (8 187 p. 502, 8 143 p. 506), 
2886 

iii. (§ ὦ p. 510), 3850; (§ 4 p. 511), 237b, 3850, 
ὃ; (§ 6 p. 512), 237), 385); (§ 7 p. 513), 
385) ; (§ 8 p. 513, § 9p. 514, 8 12 p. 515, 
§ 18 p. 516), 386a; (8 16 p. 518, § 21 p. 520, 
§ 25 p. 522, §§ 26, 27 p. 523), 3860 ; (ὃ 27 p. 
524, §§ 29, 30, 31, 32 p. 525, § 35 p. 527), 
3870: (§ 36 p. 527, § 3B p. 528, ξβ 42, 43 
p. 530, § 44 p. 531), 3876; (§ 44 p. 531, 
§§ 47, 48 p. 533, §§ 50, 51 p. 534, §§ 538, 55 
p. 536, §§ 56, 57 p. 587, § 59 p. 538), 8886 ; 
(8 60 p. 538, § 62 p. 539, ὃ 65 p. 540, § 67 p. 
541), 388) ; (8 68 p. 542, §§ 70, 72 p. 543), 
3890 ; (§ 72), 287a; (§ 74 p. 544, ὃ 77 p. 
545, §§ 78, 79 p. 546), 389a; (8 81 p. 548), 
389) ; (§ 82 p. 548), 288), 389; (§ 84 p. 
549), 389) ; (3 86 p. 550, § 87 p. 551, $$ 89, 
90 p. 552, § 93 p. 553, § 95 p. 554), 3900; 
(§ 96 p. 554, § 98 p. 555, § 101 pp. 557, 558, 
δ 102, 103 p. 559), 590} ; (S$ 105, 106 p. 
560), 3910, b; (ξ8 107, 108 p. 561), 391d 
iv. (p. 633), 2876; (§ 167 p. 639), 287a; (p. 
642), 288} 
v. (8, 45—50), 3810 (n.) 
Code (9, 51, 1) 4310 
Cratinus :— 
Pytina fr., 20b 
Curtius (x. 1, 19), 445 f. 


= 


Ὁ. 


Demosthenes (19, 107), 298a ; (25, 21), 1δδὺ ; (53), 
351d 


De Cor. Tricrch. (13), 146a 
De Fals. Leg. (272), 1726 
In Aristocr. (24), 462b; (28, lex) 463) ; (66), 
462a ; (82, 83, 84, 217), 146a 
Ol. ii. (14), 395d ; (30), 500 (n.) 
Onet. A (85), 1260, 1876 ; (37), 1376 
Didache ix. (8), 151a ; (4), 1516 ; x. (2, 3), ib. 
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Digest 3 (1, 1, 10), 483b; 27 (1, 18 pr.), 142α ; 28 
(8, 6, 2), 32 (1, 5), 34 (1, 11), 42 (1), 45 (1), 
434a; 48 (1, 8), 4340; (8, 2, 1: 16, 2: 16, 16), 
4326; (18, 1, 27), 484α ; (19, 2, 1), 480) ; (19, 4), 
434a; (19, 9, 11), 48la, 484a; (19, 15), 4300; 
(19, 22), 482a (n.); (19, 27, 1 and 2), 4300; (19, 
27: 19, 31), 484a; (21, 2, 1: 22, 6), 4800; (28, 
2: 28, 4), 434a; 49 (1, 1,1: 1, 5), 1420; (2, 1, 
2), 48δα (n.) 

Dio Cassius xxxvii. (32), 1ὅϑα ; li. (19, 7), 142a; 
lit. (21), 148b; (22, 5), 142a, 148α ; (33), 148 ; 
liii. (32), 1446 (n.); liv. (88), 1586; (34), 5:0; 
lvi. (9), 486a; lvii. (20, 4), 4315 (n.) ; lix. (6) 
436a ; (8), 148a; lx. (4), 4840; Ixvi. (9), ; 
Ixix. (7), 1ὅϑα ; xxi. (7), 1550 ; Ixxvii. (8), 1436 ; 
(8 24, Sturz), 448α 

Dio Chrysostom (p. 41, 28), 4695 ; (p. 42, 16), 4700; 
(p. 43, 26), 4706 

Orat. (55, 1), 70a 

Diodorus Siculus v. (81), 227b; xi. (50), 1960; 
(67 sq., 78), 128a; xiv. (7, 3), 275 ; (18), 1230; 
xvi. (4), 1556 

Diogenes Laertius (vii. 28), 2885 

Diomedes :— 

Ars Gramm. (Keil i. 421, 17), 345a 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus (6, 76), 2650 


E. 
Ennius :— 

Ann, (414), 1θθα 

Trag. (396 R.), 159d 

Jr. (314 Baehr.), 27a; (328 Baehr.), 88a; (374), 
466) 

Etym. Magn. (406, 23; 597, 42), 101} 
Euripides :— 

Ale. (48), 418α ; (52), 29) (n.), 418α, 4130 (n.) ; 
(113-117), 296 (n.), (182), 294a; (218), 
155a (n.), ; (509 sqq.), 415¢ 

Andr, (929), 413a 

Bacch, (225), 87b ; (227, 235), 2950 ; (236, 315), 
87b; (400 sqq.), 86 ff. ; (459), 870 : (S06), 
204}, 296a, b; (659), (688), 295d; 
(704—11), 87} ; (747), 4126 (n.), 418α (n.); 
(773), (952), 295); (1060), 295a ; (1066 
sqq.), 85b, 86a; (1187, 1197), 295) 

Ei. (238), 7a ; (296), 3940; (975), 180 

Hee. (266), 204a 

Hel. (118, 122), 4472; (184—190), 202c; 
(263), 4470 ; (293), 202a ; (388 s7.), 2020, 
447a; (394), 447) ; (500), 18); (578), 2025 ; 
(601), 203a ; (675, 679), 447b ; (742), 4470; 
(810), 2035; (828), 4475; (992), 418α (n.); 
(1041), 19a; (1158, 1247, 1353, 1453), 
474) ; (1535), 203), 4474 

Her. (506), 18) ; (1047), 4120 

Here. Fur. (120 sqq.), 125b ; (949), 442} 

Hippol. (868 Paley), 418@ (n.); (900), 1760; 
(1186), 4186 

Ton ($845), 12a; (656), 442b; (748) 125); 
(831 sq.), 442) ; (1276), ὃ 

Iph. A. (803 sq.), 275b 

Iph. 1. (367), 50a; (588), 411“ ; (1091), 
399D 

Med. (12 sq.), 4244; (160, 170), 30la, 4; 
(207 sq.), 3010 ; (295, 305), 394a; (338, 341, 
346), 18); (8364 sq.), 12); (503), 4240 

Or. (722), 412a; (1112), 443a, ὃ ; (1251), 
818} ; (1319 sq.), 442a ; (1527), 3510; (1594), 
18}, 19a; (1640), 

Phoen. (1357), 851} 

thes. (717 sqq.), 442 

Suppl. (100), 6); (120, 164), 77; (185, 

187), 8); (248, 302, 321, 352, 406), 
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Euripides, continued— 
7a; (444, 469, 555, 587, 716), 7); 
(815 sqq.), 8a; (846 sqq.), 8b, 9a; (878, 
899, 903 sqq.), 8a; (1075 sqq.), 9a, ὃ; 
(1194), 8a 
Troad, (193 sqq., 232 sqq.), 1970, 295b 
Eusebius :— 
HE, (v. 1), 89b 


Festus (p. 170 M), 2082 
Firmicus Maternus :— 
Mathesis i. (10 § 17), 261α ; ii. (27 § 7), 2610; 
(27 § 20), 261a ; iv. (@§ 1, 23 § 8), 2610 


G. 


Gellius :— 
Noct. Att. (praef. 11), 26a; (v. 6, 21), 802 
Gratius :— 
27) ; (203), 26a ; (208), 266 ; (228), 
7h 


H. 


Heliodorus :— 
Aethiop. (i. ς. 14), 4430 
Heraclides Ponticus (iv. 10), 146d 
Hermas :— 
Mand. (4, 3, 1), 2850 
Herodian i. (14, 17), 442; ii. (15, 6), 4480; vii. 
(6, 4), 4346, 48θα ; (11, 7, 16), 448α 
Herodotus i, (60), 4565 (n.); (78), 4420; (94), 
75b ; (202 sqq.), 279a; iii. (6), 102b; (19), 750; 
(136), 442); vi. (1), ib. ; (136), 445a; (138), 
442) ; vii. (6), 4246; (11), 166); (61), 425; 
(158), 1546; (288), 1550; viii. (8), 195a; (5), 
4426; (60), 44δα ; (111), 75); ix. (20 sqq.), 1750 ; 
(106, 114), 1952 
Hesiod :— 
Op. et Ὁ. (36), 2b ; (57), 280; (276 sqq.), 
238b, 239 
-- (8, 100), 19a; iii. (p. 64, p. 168 Kiihn), 
442 


Homer :— 

Hymn iv. [iii.] (552), 1ὅ7α ; vii. (55), 157; 
xix. (9), 7. 

Hymn to Apollo (234), 

Hymn to Demeter (64, 76), 157 

Hymn to Hermes (83), 398a, ὃ; (48), 157a; 
(188, 259), 

Iliad i. (44—60 pap. fr.), 134a ; (137), 167a ; 
(291), 464) ; (505), 4565; (516), 2a, b; ii. 
(246), 458a (n.) ; (291), 4640; (391), 168¢; 
(546), 1730; iii. (49), 4000; (57), 
(287), 28a ; (419), 405); (460), 28a, 4100; 
iv. (82—95 pap. fr.), 134d ; (164), 168a; vi. 
(149), ; (@95), 456); (327-353 pap. 
fr.), 1840 ; (448), 168α ; vii. (478), 4440 ; viii. 
(373), 168α ; ix. (133, 230), 46δα ; (633), 2a; 
(699), 4565 (n.); x. (556), 4585 (n.); xi. 
(348, 417), ; (786 sq.), 456a ; (788—xii. 
9 pap. fr.), 1354, ὁ ; (831), 465a; xiv. (74), 
168a ; xvi. (99), 1116 ; (150), 4θδα ; (531), 
40la ; xvii. (622), 168a; xviii. (22 sqqg.), 
414d; (84), 1816 ; (192), 285 (n.) ; (497— 
508), 1 ff. ; xix. (208), 4650 ; xxi. (75 sq.), 
415a ; (108), 168a: (394), 1114; xxii. (147), 
(405 sqq.), 4140; xxiii. (48), 181α ; 
(269), 2a; (827), 465; (345), 168a; xxiv. 
(119, 152), ἐδ. ; (710 sqq.), 4146 
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Homer, conlinued— 

Odyssey i. (40), 168a, 488 ; (164), 4580; ii. 
(123), 168) ; (192, 212), 168a ; iii. (216), 7d. ; 
(259 sqq.), 414); (852 sqq.), 443d ; (362), 2b; 
(364—375, 384—402 pap. fr.), 135@ ; v. (16), 
169d ; (105), 4560 ; (417), 168a; vi. (158), ἐδ.; 
viii. (187), 4560; xi. (325), 2460; (417), 
458) (n.); xiii. (400), 168@; xv. (310), ; 
xviii. (834), 28a (n.), 4106; xix. (28 Eustath. 
on), 445a; xxiv. (485), 464b 

Horace :— 

Ars Poet. (1), 29a, b; (58), 3056 ; (452), 328d ; 
(279), 178a, ὃ ; (359), 304a 

Ep. 1. i. (7), 1296 ; (27), 3450; (44), 68a; ($1), 
302a, ὃ; (59 sqg., 103 sqq.), 66D; ii. (34), 
68a ; (52, 68), 67b; xiii. (7 sqg.), 67a; xiv. 
(14, 21 sqq.), tb. ; xvi. (55, 59, 68 37.), 
67a, b; xviii. (22), 68a; (98), 676; xix. 
(39 sq.), ib. ; xx. (18), ἐδ. ; 11. 1. (115 89.), 
304a 

Epod. xiii. (13), 304a 

Od. i. (@, 21), 328a; ii. (10, 9), 2b. ; (15, 6), 
26a ; iii. (8, 41 sg.), 29a 

Sat. 1. i. (26), 344a, 3450; ii. (56), 680; v. 
(11—23), 424a; vi. (12), 68b; viii. (84), 
304a ; x. (1—8), 68 f.; II. i. (86), 3040; 
iii. (25, 215), ἐδ. ; v. (48), ἐδ. 5 vii. (118), 


346a, ὃ 
Ld. 
Ignatius :— 
Ad Ephes, (xix.), 102b 
Josephus :— 


Ant. (i. 2), 1520; viii. (7, 2), 1020; xi. (1, 1: 
2, 1), 92a: (4, 1, 2, 7), 926; xv. (11), 90a, 
ὃ; xvii. (12, 2), 91a; (18, 1), 
xviii. (8, 2), 2b.; xix. (7, 2, 5), 2b.; xx. (9, 7), 


9a, 
Bell, Jud. (i. 2, 8), 1556; i. (21, 1), 90a; v. (1, 
6), 9la 
Vit. (17), 245a 
Isacus viii. (10), 1360, ; (12), 136), 137) 
Isidore :— 
Orig. (4, 8), 198a 
Isocrates (18, 7: 15, 200, 266), 3950 ; (21, 1), 41la 
Areop. (16), 848@; (17), 195a; (82), 297a, 
9470 
De Pace (80), 195a 
Panath. (67), 195a 
Paneg. (72), 195a ; (80), 457) 
Juvenal i. (135), 356a; iv. (116), 16 f.; vi. (492), 
148a ; viii. (28), 36d ; ix. (120), 1585; xvi. (21) 
26b ; (42), 169a 


L. 
Laevius :— 
fr. ap. Prise. (1, 560), 276 

Laus Pisonis (126), 25b 

Licinius Calvus ap. Prise. (1,170), 27a 

Livy i. (5), 457a (n.); (46, 1), 1660; viii. (7, 7), 
169a ; xxii. (88), 459a ; (57), 300b; xxiv. (21), 
ib.; xxviii. (18, 10: 25, 13), 1300; xxxiii. (28), 
373a; xxxviii. (15), 72a; xliv. (36 fin.), 346 

Lucan i. (50), 37a ; (74, 101, 277), 36a ; (295), 370 ; 
(820), 86a; (581), 35; (588), 86a; ii. (26), 38a ; 
(57), 37a; (106), 35); (126), 88b; (188), 37a; 
(214), 36a; (289), (476, 500 sg.), 360; 
(564 sq.), 37a ; (587), 876 ; (707), 36 ; (728), 35d ; 
iii, (66, 149), 37a; (848, 484), 35); (488, 571, 
663), 37a; iv. (11), 88a; (61), 37a; (98), 38a; 
(219), 36); (268, 318), 37a; (578), 35d; v. (44 
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Lucan, continued— 
50, 52, 53), 2b.; (71, 91), 36a; (107, 187), 370; 
(175), 35d ; (189, 191), 36a; (197, 300, 375), 350 ; 
(383), 36); (386), 35b, 366; (419), 37a; (602), 
36a; (659), 35b; vi. (24), ib.; (25), 38a; (32, 
58), 355; (76, 137), 36a; (161), 35d ; (200), 360 ; 
(221), 38) ; (228, 237, 244, 312), 35b; (317 sq.), 
36a ; (330, 400 sg., 420), 355; (453), 36d; (550, 
552), 356; (607), 88a; (610), 37a; (663), 38a; 
vii. (183), 862 ; (191, 325, 406), 36a; (460 sqq.), 
5880; (462), 356; (510—20, 587), 38a; (621), 
36a; (641), 360; viii. (217, 386), 37); (366), 
36a; (575), 366; (617), 37a; (864), 36a; ix. 
(379), 37a; (449, 454), 365; (495), 37); (568), 
385; (574, 592), 37a; (604), 36a; (627), 370; 
(777 sqq.), 88b; x. (329), 36a; (536), 360 
Lucian (i. p. 29), 197α 
Alexander (4 fin., 8, 10, 30, 32), 212b 
Lucilius ap. Gell. (16, 9, 3=79 Baehr.), 27) 
ap. Non. (18, 22: 65, 30: 139, 6), 26a 
fr. (46 Baehr.), 27a ; (186 Baehr.), 260; (629 
Baehr.), 26a ; (827, 887 Baehr.), 270 
Lucretius i. (172), 116); (477), 252b; iv. (741), 
29a, b; v. (311 sq.), 3040; vi. (652), 270 
Lycurgus :— 
Leocrates (28, 30), 186b, 187a ; (35), 1376 
Lysias iv. (16), 1365; vii. (35), ib.; (87), 136a, 
137a@; xix. (15), 459a 


M. 


Magna Moralia (i. 34), 189α ; (1194a 1), 2d.; (1194a 
28), 1898 ; (1194b 20 sqq.), 
Martial :— 
Epigr. ii. (66), 148a, ὃ ; iii. (73, 1), 26a ; ix. 
(7, 4), ib.3 xiv. (17, 1), 270 
Lib. Spect. (i. 3), 
Menander ap. Poll. (10, 187), 197a 


N. 


New Testament Writers :— 

St. Matthew viii. (1, 5, 28), 370a; x. (20), 310; 
xiii. (19), 3700; xviii. (20), 389a; xx. (3, 5, 
6, 9), 243a ; xxiii. (9), 390a; xxvi. (17 sqq.), 
15la ; xxvii. (19), 2440; (45 sq.), 2480 

St. Mark i. (3), 3706; v. (80, 36), ib.; vi. (54), 
ib.; xii. (40), 370a; xiii. (1), 91@; (11), 310, 
370a ; xiv. (30), 244a ; xv. (25), 243a, 2450; 
(33), 248a; (34), 216d, 243a ; (43), 32a 

St. Luke iv. (17), 2166; vi. (40), 3700; xxi. 
(15), 310; xxii. (10), 3700; xxiii. (44), 3485 

St. John i. (89), 244a ; ii. (20), 89 ff.; iv. (6, 
35), 244a, ὃ ; (51), 3705; (52), 2440, 245; 
vi., 1510, 2685; xi. (2), 3700; xvi. (13), 3la; 
XViii. (28), 2450; xix. (14), 2450 ; (34, 35), 
151d ; (36), 151a 

Acts ii. (6), 30a, 32b; (9), 32b; (15), 2486; 
(42, 46), 15la; (47), 30a, ὃ ; iii. (1), 2430 ; 
vi. (10), 315; (14), 149} ; x. (3), 243a, 2440; 
(9), 2434; (10), 1492; (80), 2430; xi. (@6), 
30a, b: xv. (6—21), 3120; xvi. (9), 149); 
xvii. (26), 237; (34), 82a, ὃ; xviii. (20), 
3la ; xix. (1, 21), 30b, 31a; (@9), 32a, ὃ; 
xx. (11), 15la@; xxi. (2), 370a; xxiii. (33), 
248a; xxv. (11), 142a; (13), 3700; xxvii. 
(15), 31, 32a 

Romans iii. (11 sg.), 3706 ; vii. (25), 1490; ix. 
(3), ἐδ.; xv. (14), id. 

1 Corinthians iv. (14), 370a ; v. (7), 151a; vii. 

(10), 149α ; x. (2, 3, 16), 151a; (17), 1510; 
(18), 15l@; xi. (2, 16), 15la; (20 sqq.), 


New Testament Writers, continwed— 
149 ff.; (23), 149a, b, 267a, 2690; xv. (3), 
149a, 2676 
2 Corinthians v. (10), 888b; vi. (4), 234a ; vii. 
(1), 389a ; (5), 389d 
Galatians i. (12), 149b, 2674 
Ephesians vi. (8), 1490 
Philippians iii. (19), 370a 
Colossians iii. (24), 149a, b 
1 Thessalonians ii. (13), 149b ; iv. (1), ab. 
2 Thessalonians iii. (6), 149 
2 Timothy iii. (8), 31b 
Titus i. (12), 236b 
James i. (13), 149) 
1 Peter ii. (19), 370b; v. (13), 102a, ὃ 
1 John i. (5), 2674; iv. (6 sqq.), 1516 
Jude (15), 43a, 64a 
Revelation i. (10), 150a; (20), 234; ii. (14), 
3700 ; iii. (3), 2445; vii. (9), 
Nonius (352, 19, 21, 25), 203d 
Nonnus (11, 122: 32, 242 Koechly), 198a 
Dion. xlviii. (93 sqq., 101 sqg.), 247a; (205), 
247) 


Old Testament Writers :— 
Genesis vii. (34), 2446; xl. (13, 19), id. 
Leviticus ii. (6), 268 
1 Samuel xxi. (9), 3000 
Ezra i. (1), 92a; iii. (1—6), ib.; iv. (24), ib; 
v. (1), ib.; vi. (15 sq.), ib.; (19), 90a 
2 Ezra v. (16), 89), 90a 
Proverbs i. (33), 285a; x. (4), 388a; xi. (24), 
238a ; xiv. (27), 2860 
Isaiah xlv. (16), 32b; Iviii. (7), 2685, ; 
Ixv. (23), 3900 
Jeremiah xvi. (7), 2680; xx. (40), 287a 
Origen :— 
Comm. (ii. p. 187), 90a 
Philocalia (c. xxiv.), 4176 
Ovid :— 
Amor. iii. (15, 12), 1980 
Fast. iv. (387), 28b (n.) ; vi. (519 sqq.), 996 
Met. i. (16), 27a ; ii. (155), 37b ; (649), 26a; vi. 
(55), 406; x. (98), 26a; xii. (127), {. ; 
(256), 3926 (n.) ; xv. (237), 345d 


Parmenides (149), 4630 
Paulus ea Fest. (p. 104 Miill.), 27a 
Pausanias i. (24, 3), 175, 270b ; (24, 8), 2236; (25), 
171 ; ii. (34, 11), 368a; iii. (18, 5), 4420; vi. 
(22, 2), 3776; viii. (4, 6), 327a; (25, 7), 363); 
(28, 1), 221a@ (n.); (29), 73a; (32, 4), 270; (41, 
10), 3630; (48, 5), 327a; ix. (39, 10), 2785 
Persius iii. (67), 2040 ; vi. (9), 346a, 347d 
Petronius (3), 270 
Phaedrus :— 
Fab, i. (29, 7), 3685; ii. (7, 11), 3685, 3690; 
iv. (5, 12), 3680; (7, 12), 369a; App. (21), 
158a 
Philo :— 
De Sacrificant. (p. 857 A), 418a 
Phrynichus (p. 163 Lobeck), 178d 
Pindar :— 
Isth. iv. [v.] (85), 208); v. [vi.] (46), 2b; vi. 
[vii.], 208 f. ; vii. [viii.] (5, 35), 209d 
Nem. iv. (19), 2096 ; (67), 349a, b; (93), 208a; 
v. (44), ib. ; vii. (20), 7b.; (@5), 2080; ix. 
(38), 208a ; x. (15), 20θα ; (41), 2095: (61), 
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Pindar, continued— 

Ol. i. (1), 50a; (61), 2026, 447a; ii. (68), 503; 
(78), 50a ; iii. (45), 208a; v. (10), 50a; vi. 
(82), 49a; vii. (34), 209a ; (49), 50a; ix., 
490 ; xiii. (81, schol.), 3826 

Pyth. i. (76), 50a, ὃ; iii. (34), 500; iv. (24, 
57, 105), ἐδ. ; (118), 208a; (189), 500; x. 
(21), 208a 

Placidus (p. 66, 22 Deuerl.), 159a 
Plato :— 

Apol. (22 C), 300a 

Cratyl. (394B, 435D), 297a; (455D), 177a 

Critias (121 B), 24a 

Epinomis (992 B), 262a 

Euthyphro (4 C, schol.), 444a 

Gorg. (447 C, 456 A, C), 2974; (482 E), 300a 

Laws (626 D), 1940; (630), 283b; (691 E), 
300a ; (706 B), 2970 ; 9} 3000 ; (859), 
283d 

Menez, (240 D), 297a 

Phaedo (57 B), 193a; (59 D), 280, 840 ; (69), 
238a ; (80 C), 260 

Phaedr, (248 sq.), 386); (254 B), 300); (264 
A), 1930 (n.) ; (266), 287) 

Phil. (17), 451a ; (24 C), 297a; (25 E), 2990; 
ge 299a ; (30 D), 298 ; (64 E, 66 A), 

Polit. (266 B), 297a ; (308 C), 3000 

Protag. (311 C), 2205 ; ; (318 B, C, Sauppe on), 
459) ; (822 A), lla, ὃ ; (323 C), 300a ; (328 
C), 2206 ; (337 C), 3002 

Rep. (327 C), 298a; (828 C), 261} ; (330 E), 
198a; (381 D), 262a; (333 E), 2610; (335 
A), 262a ; (336 E), 262} ; (343 A), 236; (343 
B), 262a ; (352 E, 353 A, C), 2980; (364 A), 
297a ; (366 E, 367 D, Ἐ), 298); (369 B), 
1895, 191b; (369 D), 3955; (371 D), 25); 
(381 A), 300; (398 F), 449} (n.); (399 A), 
450a ; (409 A), 22d ; (410 Ὁ), 292a; (411 Ὁ), 
292) ; (411 E), 2920; (413), (423 A), 2970; 
(424 A), 235a; (425 A), 194a; (480 B), 298a ; 
(433 Ὁ), 2990 ; B), 2980: (443 E), 1920: 
(451 E), 294a ; (453 E), 297a; (459 C), 3950 : : 
(470 E), 262a ; 477 C), 298a; (477 C sqq., E 
59q.), 297b; (484 A), 22a; (485 E), 220; 
(486 B), 22, 292a; (487 B, 488 A, C, D), 
23a; (488 E), 299} ; (489 A), 28}, 8954; (490 
C, Ὁ), (491 A), 236, 194a@; (491 D), 
23); (492 Ὁ, E, 493 ἢ, 494 D), 24a; (494 
E), 245 ; (495 A), 299} ; (496 D, 498 B, 500 
A, 501 A, E), 240; (502 A, D, 503 B, 504 
B, BE), 25a; (507 C sgq.), 298a; (507 D), 
25b; (507 K, 508 A), 298a; (508 A), 299}; 
(508 B), 1982, 299 ; (510 A), 282a; (511 A), 
25d; (515 B), 192, 1930; (515 D, 516 D, 
E, 518 A), 198α ; (518 B), 198a, 2975 ; (518 
C and sqq.), 198}, 297); (518 E), 198a; 
(520 D), 198) ; (520 E), 198a; (527 D), 193d; 
(529 A), 1940; (529 C), 24a, 193d, 194a; 
(529 E, 530 B, C, E, 531 A), 194a; (533 6), 
194); (S83 B), 1940, 395a; (535 A), 1950; 
(538 A), 195d; (543 B), 2940; (546 A), 23d, 
292a; (546 B, C), 262); (546 D), 292d; 
(547 E), 292a (548; B, D), 2926; (548 E, 
292a ; (549 B, C), 209}: (550 A), 25d; (550 
C, 5510, D), 2926; (552 E), sp (554 E, 
555 C, 556 A, C), 2934 ; (557 C), ba ; (558 
A, E), 298a; (559 B, 561 E, 562 A), 293); 
(562 B), 1954; (563 E, 565 D, 567 F), 293d ; 
(571 C), 292a; (573 D), 2936; (574 E), 23a; 
(575 A), 2940 : (575 B), 292: (575 D), 2940 : 
(576 D), 395a; (577 A, B), 294a; (577 B), 
25b; (579 D), 2945; (582 D), 226, 193d; 
(585 A, 586 C), 294); (587 D), 2974 ; (592 
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Plato, continwed— 


B), 2946; (595 A), 198a; (598 B, E, 601 D, 
602 A), 393a; (602 C), 8980, 395d; (602 E, 
603 C, 604 A, B, 605 C), 393); (606 A, Ὁ, 
607 C), 394a; (607 D), 395a; (608 E), 
394a; (610 A, 611 E, 612 A), 3940; (614 
B), 3940, 411 ὃ (n.); (615 D), 3940; (616 A), 
293a, 3945; (618 Ὁ, 619 D, 621 B), 395a; 
(621 C), 395a, ὃ 

Soph. (246 A), 283a; (247 C, E, 248-9), 299a ; 
(257 A, C, D), 2990 

Symp. (175 FE, schol.), 1784; (209, 212 B), 237a 

Theact. (147 E, 148 B. sqq.), 2970; (156 A), 
298b ; (180 (Ὁ), 149}; (184-5), 299a; (185 (Οἱ 
Ὁ), 198) : (188 A), 2610; (197 sqq.), 298a 

Timacus (22, 23 B), 288); (24 E, 25 A), 297a; 
(69 D), 2941; (74 D), 299 


Plautus :— 


Plin 


Amph. (26—30), 203 a, b; (151), 346a 

Asin, (241), 59a 

Aul. (321), 4556 

Bacech. (30), 25a 

Capt. (810), 458a; (547 sqq.), 391 f. ; (851), 
249a, b 

Cas. (941), 

Cure. (100 sq.), 100} 

Epid. (118, 316), 160a; (476), 160; (609), 
160a 

Mere. (prol. 14), 346a; (i. 2, 30), 3920; (ii. 2, 
15), 346); (v. 2, 73 sqq.), sat: ἕν» 3, 76); 
3470 

Pers. (1 sq.), 159a; (ἃ. 2, 22), 26a 

Pseud. (49), 62; (377), 346a ; (393, 1039), 62d ; 
(1074), ; (1076), 99α ; (1133), 4580 

Rud. (85 sqq., 139 sqq.), 99a; (160 sqq.), 99a, 
3490, ὃ: (252, 253%), 1005; (290), 159); 
(411), 994: (440), 3460; (456), 167a (n.); 
(473), 99} ; (682 sq.), 100a; (711, 779, 856, 
1115, 1307), 1000 

Stich. (67, 71), 159a; (106), 1600; (326, 
354), 1592; (420), 158), 159a; (427 sqq.), 
; (441 sq.), 1600, ὃ; (S01), 159); (590 
399.), 1606; (620, 684), 159); (700, 713), 
159b, 249a, b; (715, 768), 160a 

Trin. (991), 100) 

Trucul. (667 sq.), 447b, 448a; (896), 448a; 
(952), 448) 

Wrist. Nat. iii. (116), 110; (142), lla, ὃ; xii. 
(18), 130a; xv. (138), 116); xxv. (47), 385a; 
xxviii. (85 sq.), 391a; xxxiii. (154), 474); 
xxxiv. (58), 69 f.; (77), 222b; (xxxv. (1380, 
138), 690 


Pliny :— 


Epp. iii. (5, 5), 2660 ; iv. (9, 2), 484 (n.); vi. 
(16, 12), 1690; x. (3 fin.), 116a 

Ep. ad Trai. (31, 5), 4316; (32), 4382 (n.); 
(56, 3: 57, 1), 4315; (81), 1436 (n.) 


Plutarch :— 


Apophth. reg. (p. 200), 274a 

Arist. (23), 196b 

Comp. Sol. et Poplic. (2), 142 

De Ἑ apud Delphos (c. 10, p. 389 e), 397) 

De Musica (ee. 6, &), 3976, 450b ; (c. 14, p. 13 
Westphal), 3170; (ec. 15—17, 19), 397), 
450a 

De Pyth. Or. (24), 381 

De Soll. An. (973 E), 442a 

Dem. (34), 178) 

Lys. (448 C), 4420 

Oth. (1), 4840 

Pelop. (17), 1556 

Per. (31), 172a 

Pyrrh, (395 D), 4426 
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Plutarch, continued— 
Sol. (13, 2), 296a, 444a ; (18), 1420; (19), 
Thes. (16), 178b 
Timol. (xii. 3), 
Pseudo-Plutarch :— 
Prov. Alex. (xvi. 1255), 271a 

Pollux iv. (123), 178); (127), 178a; vii. (138), 
193d ; viii. (62 sq.), 1486 ; (99), 56); (125), 143 

Polybius i. (72), 4455; xxiv. (34, 10), 245a@; xxx. 
(18), 1786 

Priapea (52, 10), 26a; (68, 36), 276 

Priscian :— 

Inst. Gramm. (Keil ii. 6, 14), 3450 

Procopius :— 

Bell. Goth. (1, 1d), 164b ; (1, 12), 102a 
Bell. Vand. (2, 20b), 164} 

Propertius i. (2, 2), 98a; (2, 15), 4475; ii. (1, 5: 
9, 43 s7.), 98a; (10, 21 sqq.), 2500; (19, 17: 
23, 27: 26, 23), 98a; iii. (1, 23: 5,39: 11, 
5), ἐδ. ; (7, 8), 26a; (10, 21), 2500; (11, 39 
8q.: 12, 25: 14, 19), 98); (18, 24: 20, 22), 
250a; (21, 25), 2500; iv. (1, 47, 63), 98); (4, 
13), 2500; (7, 55), 39); (8, 39 sq7., 81 sq.: 9, 
22: 11, 15), 980 

Pseudophocylidea (87), 168b (n.) 

Ptolemy (Claudius) :— 

Harm. (ii. 5), 453a; (§ 31), 454a 


Q. 


Quintilian :— 
Declam., (372), 435a 
Inst. Orat. i. (1, 18), 347; (1, 24), 3450; (J, 
27), 26 ; (6, 21), 158a; ii. (3, 1), 3450; iv. 
(3, 12), 446b; viii. (3, 89), i.; x. (2, 2), 
26b ; (7, 10), 270 


Sallust :— 
Cat. (11, 8), 276 
Script. August. :— 
Vit. Commod. (7), 433a 
Vit. Pertin. (7), ib. 
Seneca :— 
Ben. (1, 11, 6), 84θα ; (2, 12), 260 
Controv. (iii. 23), 485a 
Epp. (4, 7: 8, 1: 10, 2), 169a; (28), 27a; (47, 
12), 26); (75), 26a; (76, 1), 266; (83, 4), 
27a ; (90, 31), 26b; (110, 13), 27d 
Med. (378), 169a 
Sextus Empiricus ;— 
Adv. Mathem. v. (18), 71 ; x. (54), 146 
P.H. i. (192), 2856 
Sidonius Apollinaris :— 
Ep. (iv. 12), 357a 
Silius Italicus x. (599), 8000 (n.); xiv. (372), 27) 
Sophocles :— 
Ai. (148), 406a; (514), 27a; (555), 282, 1670; 
(658 s7.), 28a, 146a, 167a; (1082), 351a 
Ant. (1 sqq.), 130a; (332, 466), 406a; (670), 
24b ; (674), 208) (n.) ; (1114), 405d 
El. (11 sqq.), 4380; (47, 72, 113, 115), 3500; 
(188, 155), 35la; (159), 3505; (164 sq.), 
439b ; (167), 3996; (187, 276), 350b; (284), 
351a ; (303 sqq.), 4396 ; (363), 350); (443), 
35la; (495), 350b; (564), 351a; (686), 
3500 ; (776), 4385 ; (780), 351); (782), 439d ; 
(914), 3506; (1075), 35la; (1086), 3500; 
(1106, 1110, 1123), 3514; (1143), 351a; 
(1349 sq.), 4386 
0.C. (68), 4414 ; (223), 407} ; (566), 4040 ; (583, 
1119), 4072 


Sophocles, continued— 

O.T. (169), 4110; (855), 18); (581), 1760; 
(713), 405d ; (796), 28a, 4110; (1100), 4050; 
(1219), 350); (1246), 4116 (n.). 

Phil. (24), 407a; (276 sq.), 286; (279), 4116 ; 
(302), 4116; (691), 41la@; (695), 280; (710), 
405b ; (917), 28) ; (938), 411α ; (1145), 405d ; 
(1404), 18d 

Trach. (16), 404b; (17, 20 sq.), 407a; (28), 
404b; (56), 405a; (68), 407a; (79), 4050; 
(87), 407a; (90), 4040; (97), 407a; (118), 
4040 ; (127), ; (129), 4044, 407a ; (137), 
407); (139), 407a; (144 sq.), 406a; (145), 
405d; (148), 405a@; (158 sq.), 407); (196), 
406) ; (210), 407a; (302), 405a ; (808 s97.), 
407. ; (313), 40δα ; (316), 407a ; (328, 331), 
4060 ; (332), 407a ; (850), 4070 ; (380), 406); 
(881), (396), 406); (422), 4050; 
(432), 4040; (445), 407α ; (S26), 4060; 
(539), 407a; (554), 350), ; (555 sqv., 
557), 407a; (S62, 582 sqq.), 406) ; (608), 
407b; (622), 404a; (623, 646), 4070; 
(650); 4045; (673), 4074; (675), 405u ; 
(678), 406); (682), 4072; (692), 405, 
406a, ὃ; (695 sqq.), 407a; (720), 404); 
(730, 757), 405a ; (772), 407a; (801), 4110; 
(809), 4040 ; (810), 4060 ; (825), 4050 ; (844), 
405a; (853), 406); (855), 405a; (869, 
(873, 878), 406) ; (890), 407; (903), 28 f., 
145), 146 f., 167a; (905), 411b; (911), 406) ; 
(914, 941), 4070; (942), 4040; (949, 952, 
955), 407a; (960), 406) ; (969), 4040, 4060 ; 
(982), 404b; (991), 412a; (995), 405); 
(1012), 4065, 407a; (1014), 406) ; (1019), 
406a ; (1027, 1044, 1046), 407α ; (1048 sv. , 
4060; (1058), 407a; (1062), 4045; (1073, 
1082, 1084), 407@; (1091, 1096), 404); 
(1160), 405d ; (1161), 147a, 4040 ; (1171), 
405b; (1183), 408); (1204 sq.), 407); 
(1205, 1211), 407a; (1219), 405@ ; (1288), 
406d ; (1241), 407b ; (1260 sq.), 197 f., 4070 ; 
(1270), 405a 

Jr. (446), 249a, ὃ ; (724), 270f. 

Sozomen (vii. 19), 1010 
Spartian :— 

Had. (18), 102a; (18) 4376; (22), 148a (n.), 

437b 


Statius :— 

Silv. i. (34), 26a 

Theb. v. (550), 1980 
Stobaeus :-— 

Eel. Eth. (6, p. 134), 2880 
Strabo iii. (5, 5), 275); xiii. (41), 279; (p. 604), 

2216 ; xvii. (3, 14), 2755 

Suetonius :— 

Ant. Pi. (6), 4820 (and n.) 

Ant. Car. (8), 484 

Aug. (33), 144α 

Calig. (15), 486a 

Claud. (12), 4820 ; (14), 435a 

Dom. (8), 485a ; (9), 486a 

Jul. Caes. (56), 345a, ὃ 

Ner. (47), 325b 

Oct. (32), 436a 

Tib. (75), 4310 (n.) 

Tit. (8), (n.) 
Symmachus :— 

Laud. in Grat. (ch. 6), 251a; (ch. 9), 2510 


Tacitus :— 
129}, 3290 ; (17), 3290 ; (42), 1692, 
34 
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Tacitus, continued— 
Ann, i. (20, 28), 329); (75), 1440; ii. (36), 
829} ; iii. (10, 6), 4360 (n.); (31, 1), 108a; 
(85), 75a; (51, 8), 4315 (n.) ; iv. (81), 4340; 
vi. (5), 1440 ; xi. (47), 3290; xii. (8), 4840; 
(25, 8), 108a@; xiv. (12, 6), 433 (n.), 4346 ; 
(64, 1), 108α ; xv. (46), 2290 
Dial. (3, 9, 22: 5, 12, 13), 107 ; (11), 264; 
(17), 1065, 108a ; (21, 4: 22, 21: 25, 8: 
26, 12: 27, 7: 32, 15), 107); (37, 32), 
108d ; (37, 37), 107) ; (9, 12), 108 
Germ. (29), 201a, b ; (37), 108a 
Hist. i. (90), 484 ; 11, (92), ib. ; iv. (58), 270 
Terence :— 
Adelph. (78), 62b ; (168, 195)) 62a ; (209, 335), 
62b ; (355), 62a; (365, 429), 980), 620 
Heaut. (v. 1, 59), 116 
Hee. (701), 1596 
Phorm. (ii. 2, 24, schol. on), 356a 
Tertullian :— 
Adv. Mare. i. (2), 387a; ii. (11), 8870 ; (23), 
387 


7a 
Theognis (963), 1680 
Theophilus :— 
Ad Autolycum (ii. 7), 246 ff. 
Theophrastus 
De Sensibus (§ 3), 463 
Hist. Plant. (iv. 8—10), 228) 

Thucydides i. (6), 353a ; (36), 1540; (42, 4), 1570; 
(69, 5), 3945; (69, 6), 2925; (75), 196a; (92), 
442b, 443b; (95), 196a; (120, 2), 458a; (127), 
442b, 443a ; ii. (2), 351@; (7, 41), 1540; iii. (68), 
443b; (82, 8, 153+; (102), 28); iv. (80, 3), 
76a; (99), 448α ; v. (77), 200a; vi. (24), 351la; 
(46, 3), 76a; (54), 3366; (75), 123); (96, 2), 
11b; (99), 124@; (100), 128), 124a@; vii. (2), 
1545; (6), 155d; (21), 154); (23), 351a; (28, 
3), 750 ; (49), 1526 ; (87), 7α ; viii. (2, 8), 154a, d; 
(8, 4: 13: 25, 4: 46, 5), 154d; (48, 4), 155a; 
(48, 7), 154b; (50, 1), 155a; (53, 3), 1550; 
(65, 66), 154@ ; (67, 2: 70 init.), 155; (80, 3), 
155) ; (89, 2), 153a (and n.); (92, 10: 93, 3: 
94, 3: 96, 2), 155d 
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Tibullus i. (1 sq.), 1985; (7, 49), 3040; ii. (1,58: 
3, 14c), ib. ; iii. (3, 86), 270; (5, 8), 3045; (6) 
279a 


V. 
Valerius Cato :— 
Dirae (74), 26 
Lydia (53), 25a 
Valerius Flaccus (iii. 20), 27a, ὃ 
Valerius Maximus (4, 1, ext. 7: 5, 2, ext. 8), 265; 
(7, 6), 8005 (n.) 
Varro :— 
(vii. 86), 600 
Vergil :— 
Aen, i. (130), 27a ; (286), 169a ; (455), 1830; 
(654), 3520; ii. (208, 223), 204a ; (353), 
203 ἢ ; iii, (286), 801α, ὃ; (662), 204a; 
(702), 1835; iv. (154, 263), 2040; (640), 
183b; v. (859), 300 f.; (850 sq.), 808 ; 
vi. (249), ib.; (8361, 365, 567), 204a; 
(604), 303d ; (779, Servius on), 158) ; (806), 
3036 ; vii. (98), ib. ; (799) 4210; viii. (25), 
303); ix. (301), 27a; (849, 486), 303); 
(579), 1836: x. (816 sq.), 3030; xi. (105), 
400} ; xii. (158), 266 
Cir. (5 sqq.), 358a; (122, 170), 352b; (284), 
; (347), 39b; (538 sqq.), 
Cul. (38), 27a; (386), 270 
Eel. ii. (2), 1696; iv. (8), 1820; (34), 1690; 
(46), 2510 ; viii. (7), 169a 
Georg. i. (53), 1826; (166, Servius on), 271a ; 
(321), 1825; (406 sqq.), 353a; (482), 188 ; 
ii. (77), 250, 2516 ; iii. (189), ib. 
Mor. (110, 111), 276 
Verrius Flaccus ap. Gell. (N.A. 18, 7), 110 (n.) 
Vitruvius (5, 6, 7), 178) 


xX. 
Xenophon :— 
Anab, iv. (1, 24), 2980 
Cyrop. iv. (6, 3), 442a 
Hellen. i. (7, 25), 202a.; ii. (8, 31), 2020; 
iv. (8, 36), 456a; vi. (34), 196a 
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IIl.—GREEK INDEX. 


A. 
aduvacia, 154b 
ἄζυξ, 
αἰσχύνη, confundor, 32b 
ἀκούμβιτος, Ἰ01α 
ἀμφισβήτησις, 14θα 
ἀναθεματούριο)γἕρμαιον, 129} 
ἀνδρικός (of intellectual qualities), 8950 
ἀνδροληψίαγ(ἀνδρολήψιον, 1460 
ἀνθεμουργός, 382b 
ἀνόστεος, 381a, 382b, 3830 
ἀντιπεπονθέναι (τὸ ἀντιπεπονθός), 185 ff. 
ἀντοφθαλμεῖν, 81}, 32a 
ἀνωτέρω)(κατωτέρω, 455d 
ἄξονες)γ(κύρβεις, 14θα 
ἀπογραφαί (κατ᾽ οἰκίαν ἀπογραφαί), 
ἀργίπους, 382a 
ἁρμονία, 451 f. 
ἁρμονία μιξολυδιστί, 449α 
ἁρμονία) (σύστημα, 451α 
appovla)(révos, 449 f. 
ἁρμονίαι)(τόνοι or τρόποι, 8976, ὃ 
ἀρχαί (= initia), 3456 
&pxwv)(Bacrreds, 55a, ὃ 
ἀσπάλους, 382a 
αὖον... χλωρόν, 381a 
αὐτοῖσιν ὄχεσφιν, 402 


Β. 
βάβακα, 382a 
βασιλεῖς (οἱ) Ξε φυλοβασιλεῖς, 462α 
βλωθρός and the long ἊΝ 95b 
βλώσκω ,, ,, 96a 
βουλεύσεως γραφή, "4630. 
βρύσις, 93b 
βρωμητής (βρωμήτωρ), 382b 
βρώσκω and the long sonant, 95 
βωλόρυχα, 382a 


r. 
γαφάγας, ὃ 8825 
γελέοντεε)(τελέοντες, 1460 
γεωμόροι, δημιουργοί) εὐπατρίδαι, 2070, 886α 
ἡ ἤθησα = = gauderent, 2410 
γλαυκή, 381a 


A. 
δειρῆται, 382a 
διαιτηταί, 56b, 57a 
διακαλαμάσαρκες, 3820 
δίκην εἰπεῖν, 2b, 3a 
δολιχός and the long sonant, 95d 


δόσαν = darent, 241a 
δρύφακτοι, 146 
δυσικόν, 71a 


ἔαρ (ver), 240a 
ἕκαστος, 461la 
ἔκκλητος (ἐκ- ἐπι-καλεῖσθαι), 142 fi. 


ἑκτημόροι (ἑκτημόριοι), 1400, 207a, 296 f., 347 f., 
f. 


444 
ἔλλοψ, 3820 
ἐξηγηταί (cicerones), ὅθ8α 
Ἐπικάστη (‘ 
ἐπίμορτος, 444a, ὃ 
ἐσθήν (acc. οἵ ἐσθής), 1465 
εὐφρόνη, 381a 
εὔχομαι (with aor.), 2a 
ἐφέσιμοι and ἀναπόμπιμοι δίκαι, 142 ff. 
ἕως (eis 8) with and without ἄν, 168d (n.) 


τῇ (-n), adverbs in, 408a, ὃ 
ἤ comparative, 457 ff. 
Homeric constr. of, 458) 
origin of, 457a, b 
disjunctive, identical with 4 interrogative, 457a 
ἢ = Lat. at, 458d (n ) 
ἢ pa, 506 
ἥβη (τὸ ἐπὶ δίετες ἡβῆσαι), 146 
ἡδύπνουν, 382b 
ἦθος (in Greek music), 449 f., 452 ὃ 
ἡμερόκοιτος ἀνήρ, 
ἦν (= is as it was proved), 34a 
ἥπερ = Lat. atque, 458d (n.) 


Θ. 


θερίζειν, 8a 
θρώσκω and the long sonant, 95d 


ἴδρις, 381a, 382b, 383a 

ἴσσος (Sappho 91), 21la 
Ἰφιάνασσα (Ἰφιγένεια), 461} 
-iwv, «τερος5, the suffixes 455a 
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κι 


καρταίποδα, 8820 

κεραοὶ καὶ νήκεροι ὑληκοῖται, 381a 
κίλλος, 

κίλλουρος, ib. 

κίραφος, 461α 


κλάσις ἄρτου (κλάσμα), 1500, 151a, 268a, b, ϑ7δα 


κλήρωσις ἐκ προκρίτων, 333b, 335a, 336b 
κογχοστάτης, 101la 

κόρυφος, 46la 

κουβουκλεῖον, Ἰ01α 

κρήνη (κρουνό5) and πηγή, 98ὺ 

κύρια ὀνόματα, 881 

κωτιλάδας, 382a 


λακέτας (&xéras), 382a 

λαμπουρίς, 382b 

Antlapxos, 146 

Avydvrap, 382a 

λιθοκόλλητος, 197 

λιμός and λοιμός, pronunciation of, 76a 
Aoyioral, 

λυκοθαρσής, 146a 


μακρόβιοι, 3845 

μᾶλλον)(ηναῖο, 458d (n.) 

μάχῃ (ἀγορῇ Χο.) νικᾶν, 4020 
μέδομαι, ἀλέγω, &c., with gen., 4020 
μελάγκερως, 3820 

μελάμπους, 3840 

μελάμπυγος, 3825 

μέλας, compounds of in animal names, 384} 
μέμνων, 382 

μεσουράνημα, 71a 

μετά with dat. (Homeric), 2a, ὃ 
μηκάδες, 382 

μῦθοι σκολιοί (δίκαι σκολιαί), 381a 
μυχλός, 3824 


velaros ἄλλων, 456) 
νεκρός...-θνήσκειν, 7a 

νερό (Mod. Greek), 100 f., 398 f. 
νηὺς πτερά, 381a 


oO. 


ὀγκητής, 3826 

οἱ ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι, 55d 
*OAduma)(solemnia, 457a (n.) 

ὀνομασία κατὰ θέσιν)(κατὰ δύναμιν, 4530 
ὀπιτθοτίλα, 3820 

ὅροι (in Solon’s legislature), 207α 
ὀρτάλιχον, 382a 


πάνυ, 152b, 


mapd)(aré in N.T., 1490, ὃ, 12670 
69 


πεδίῳ πέσε, 4016 


INDEX 


πελάται, 4445 
derivation of, 445) 
πέντοζος, 5815 
περί (adv.), 403} 
πηγάδι, 930 
πηγαὶ ποταμῶν, 94a 
πηγή opp. to κρήνη (xpovvds), 936 
πλειστήρης, πλειστηρίζομαι, 301 f. 
ποινή (= Wergild), 2a 
πόστος, 461α 
πότερος (uter), 4550 
πρίν with and without ἄν, 168) (n.) 
πρόκλησις eis βάσανον, 136) 
mpoxetporovia, 56a 
πύγαργος, 
πυγολαμπίς, 
mupkaid, 4626 


Ρ. 


ῥάσσω (ἀράσσω), 155b, 156a 
Ῥόδος -- Ῥοδόνησος, 


Σ. 


στήω, σταίην, σταῖμεν, 2341} 
στῆσα-:ϑἰαγεηι) στῆσαν =starent, 241α 
στοιχεῖα (=elementa), 345d 
στροφεὐε)(στρόφιγξ, 

στρωφάω, Tpwrdw, &c., 96a 


1. 


ταμίας, νεανίας, &c., origin of gender οἵ, 400a 
ταχίνας, 382a 

τιτρώσκω and the long sonant, 95d 
τοπάρχης, 102a, ὃ 

τραῦμα ἐκ προνοίας, 462) 

τρώω and πλώω, 96a 


ὕδωρ, σκώρ, &c., declension of, 97a 
ὑπὸ γῆν, 71a 
Spat, 382a 


Φ. 


φάρμακα = φίλτρα (1), 462b 
φερέοικος, 381a, 382a, b, 383a 
-φι(ν), cases in, 402 

φρέαρ, 93b, 94b 


xavérns, 10la 

xdpwr, 8820 

χειροδίκης, 381α 

χρεῶν ἀποκοπαί, 55b, 56a 

χώσμαι, κοτέω, &c., with gen., 402a 


Ω. 
ὦ (Doric), 408 


ὡροσκόπος, 71α 
ὡς, tas)(Sk. ydd, tad, 408α 
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